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A.i>. 1765. Treaty with Nawdb Wazfr of Oiidh. 

1771. Shdh Alam in the Iiands of the Mardthis at Delhi. 

The Mardthds over-run Rohilkhand. 

1772. Warren Hastings, Governor of Bengal. He dis¬ 

continues Shdh Aland’s allowance; resumes pos¬ 
session of Kora and Allahabad: sends a brigade 
which aids the Wazir of Oudh in expelling the 

1773. Marathds from Rohilkhand^ The Rohillds refuse 

to pay the stipulated subsidy to Oudh, and 

1774. Hastings sends three brigades to aid the Nawdb in 

conquering Rohilkhand. The Rohillds defeated at 
Katra. The country annexed to Oudh. 

1774. Hastings becomes Governor-General: the new 

constitution comes into effect. 

1776. Nanda Kumdr accuses Hastings of taking bribes. 
1776. Nanda Kumdr is hanged for forgery. 

1776. American Declaration of Independence. 

1775. Fortress of Gwalior taken by Popham. 

177^1779. French settlements seized by British. 

1780. Haidar AH over-runs the Karndtik; defeats the 

British. 

1781. Coote defeats Haidar AH at Porto Novo. 

1782. Suffren arrives with powerful French fleet; Bussy 

lands with French troops to aid Haidar All against 
the British. 

1782. Haidar AH overthrown by Coote. 

1782. Treaty of Salbdi between British and the Mardtha 
Government. 

1782. Death of Haidar AH. Tipu succeeds. 

1782-1783. Five naval battles fought between the French and 
British in the Bay of Bengal. 


LEADING DATES. 
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1784. Ignoble peace with Tipii. Pitfs India 

establishes Board of Control. 

1785. Warren Hastings resigns ; returns to England.* 

1786. Charges brought against Warren Hastings. 

1788. His trial begins 13th of February. - 
1795. He is acquitted 23rd of April. 


“ . . . That tower of strength 

Which stood four-square to all the winds that blew.” 

Ten NV SON. 

“ The only quarter of the world in which Britain had lost nothing 
was the quarter in which her interests had been committed to the care 
of Hastings.”— Macaitlay. 
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CHAPTER XL 




WARREN HASTINGS. 

Warren Hastings, who became the first Governor- 
General under the new Act, had already been Governor 
of Bengal since 1772, and was, like Clive, a tried and 
valued servant of the Company. He had begun his 
career in India as a writer in their service in 1750, at 
the age of seventeen. After two years spent at the 
desk in Calcutta, he was sent up the country to the 
factory at Kdsimbdzdr, where he remained until the 
capture of the town by Sirdj-ud-Dauld, when he was 
taken prisoner and sent to Murshiddbdd. Owing, 
however, to the kindly intervention of the Dutch, he 
was allowed considerable liberty. 

Meanwhile, the fugitive Governor of Calcutta 
and his companions had found a refuge at 
Fulda, an islet near the mouth of the Hugh, 
and before long they contrived to communi¬ 
cate with Hastings, who kept them supplied with 
information as to the Nawab’s movements, so that at 
this early stage the conspiracy against Sirdj-ud-Dauld 
was made known to him. Directly the Nawdb’s 
suspicions were aroused, Hastings, in great peril of 
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escaped down the river and joined the fugitives 
at Fulda. Shortly after his arrival there, the com¬ 
pany’s expedition from Madras, commanded by Clive,, 
sailed up the Hugh', blastings, young, frank, fearless, 
but with no advantages of military training, eagerly 
volunteered to serve in the ranks, and he took part in 
the momentous campaign. The vigilant eye of Clive 
easily recognised the superior attainments and diplo¬ 
matic talents of the young recruit, and after the battle 
of Plassey he was chosen to reside at the court of Mir 
Jafar as the Company’s agent Here he remained 
until Clive left India, when he became a member of 
Vansittart’s Council at Calcutta, a trust he discharged 
ably and faithfully in the midst of no common temp¬ 
tations and difficulties. No taint of turpitude or 
corruption in those deplorable years of misrule and 
demoralisation, was ever laid to his charge by the 
most malevolent of his enemies, and fourteen years of 
arduous labour left him comparatively poor when he 
returned to England in 1765. By 1769, all his 
moderate savings were exhausted, and when he applied 
to the Court of Directors for re-employrnent and they 
acceded to his request, he had to borrow money to 
buy his outfit before he could sail. The Directors 
expressed high appreciation of his merits, and in their 
order appointing him a member of the Council at 
Madras, recorded that he “served us many years upon 
the Bengal establishment with great ability and un¬ 
blemished character.” 
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^arriving at Madras, Hastings 
duties as a member of the Council in addition 
to his other work as export warehouse keeper. 
Addressing himself to these responsible tasks with his 
usual sagacity and thoroughness, he acquired that 
intiiiiate knowledge of the life, character and institu¬ 
tions of the Indian peoples which proved the best 
possible preparation for his future work as Governor- 
General 

During these years great political changes had 
happened in Bengal, where the revenue had dwindled 
more and more, while what was realised had been 
wasted, so that the Company was now heavily in debt. 
The evils of the double government becoming worse 
and worse and ruin staring them in the face, the Court 
of Directors determined to “ stand forth as diwan, and 
to take upon themselves, by the agency of their own 
servants, the entire care and administration of the 
revenues.” But, ignorant as they were of Indian affairs, 
they knew that a whole series of sweeping reforms 
would be necessaiy before their plans could be put 
into execution, and they relied upon Hastings, as the 
one man equal to the task, to introduce and carry out 
the new measures and restore the credit of the en¬ 
feebled government Fortunately for the Directors, 
and for the whole British Empire, Hastings accepted 
the trust and did not shrink from the issue. Early in 
1772, he was appointed Governor of Bengal, with 
express orders to take over the direct collection of the 
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me; inquire mto past abuses; reform the gross 
disorder which threatened to destroy the Company’s 
affairs, and reorganise the whole administration. In 
the words of Mr. Keene, ‘Mie was to introduce purity, 
pay debts, abolish deficit, and generally bring in the 
golden age.”* 

Great as were the demands, Hastings rose at once 
to the responsibilities of his new office, and soon justi¬ 
fied the confidence of the Directors. Flis first step was 
to cast off the cobweb chains of allegiance to the 
puppet Emperor and proclaim the Company to be, 
what its servants were in actual fact, independent lords 
of Bengal. Acting on the instructions which he had 
received from home, that the Company should take 
the whole administration into its own hands, he trans¬ 
ferred the exchequer from Murshidabdd to Calcutta, 
appointing European instead of native officers to 
superintend the collection of the revenue, and also to 
preside in the courts. Next, he sequestered the annual 
tribute paid to the Emperor on the ground that the 
Mughal had annulled the treaty made with Clive by 
leaving Allahabdd, contrary’' to the advice of the British 
Council at Calcutta, and turning for aid to the 
Mar?tthiis. With their help the ill-starred prince 
had regained his capital, and, in December, 1771, he 
had taken possession of the famous palace, which, 
with the Mardtha Sindhia at his elbow, proved to be 
his prison. Considering the use afterwards made of 
* HUiory of India^ by H. G. Keene, vol. I, p. 232. 
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.lam by the Mardthds, Hastings had good cau.se 
for his policy. To have continued allowing him a 
pension now that he was virtually Sindhia’s prisoner, 
would have meant neither more nor less, therefore, 
than paying a subsidy to his Marathci gaolers. 

At this time the Marfith^s, though they had scarcely 
recovered the proud position they had attained before 
their defe^at at Fdnipat (1761), had gathered together 
once more under their chieftains. Within four years 
of that fatal field, they were practically masters of 
northern India beyond Oudh and the North-Western 
provinces ; they held we.stern India entirely; they 
overran the central provinces, and they carried their 
pillaging excursions far into the valleys of the Ganges 
and the Jumna. As a political confederacy they were 
now united under the supremacy of the Peshwa, whose 
seat of government was at Poona ; the reins of Marathi 
power having slipped from the hands of the Sivajfs 
effeminate descendants into the firm grasp of their 
Brihman ministers, or Peshwas. But already there 
w^ere signs that the authority of the central Poona 
government wa.s waning. Several of the Peshwi’s 
ambitious lieutenants had founded kingdoms for 
them.seives, and though all professed to pay some sort 
of allegiance to the Peshvvi, it was nominal rather 
than real, the great chiefs comporting themselves as 
independent princes. The adventurer Holkar, the 
descendant of a shepherd, reigned at Indore; Sindhia, 
whose forefathers had been slipper-bearers to the 
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was supreme at Gwalior; the Bhonslas ruled 
at Ndgpur, and the Gdekwdrs were lords of Baroda. 
1 o all these princes irregular warfare was the main, 
means of subsistence ; accordingly no opportunity was 
lost of over-running the country in every direction, 
while one and all levied chdutJi^ and enforced various 
other claims upon the terrified inhabitants in the 
Peshwd^s name. In 1769, Manithd armies had raided 
the territories of the fierce warrior, Haidar Ali of 
Mysore, By the end of 1771, the Imperial city was 
in their hands, while his own indiscretion and a cruel 
fate had consigned to their custody the helpless 
Emperor Shah Alani himself. The two quasi-depen¬ 
dent chiefs, Holkar and Sindhia, having escorted the 
unfortunate Mughal to his throne at Delhi, held him 
completely in their power, and while keeping their 
puppet in wretched thraldom and destitution as a 
prisoner of state, proceeded to use his authority for 
their own crooked ends. Before long, having forced 
the Emperor to assign to them the districts of Kora 


and Allahdbdd, allotted by Clive for hts support when 
the dkvdni\vB,s conferred in 1765, the Mardthds, under 
the flimsy cloak of the phantom Emperor s name, laid 
claim for the surrender of both districts. But here 
they were baffled. These districts bordered on 
Bengal and Oudh, and the establishment of the restless 
Mardthds as near neighbours was a danger which 
Hastings saw must be averted at all hazards. And 
he at once resumed possession of Kora and Allahdbdd. 
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went furtheivand by a bold tour de force com¬ 
pletely checkmated the wily chiefs who had hoped to 
rule through the Emperor, by discontinuing the 
;^300,ooo tribute on the ground of Shdh Alam’s 
defection. 

But the snake was only scotched, not killed outright. 
Before long th^^ Company was to be involved in 
protracted v/arfare with the most formidable of all the 
native powers. And while there was still danger of 
invasion and spoliation, there was still the knotty 
problem of guarding the conquests won by Clive in 
Bengal, Orissa, and Behar, a problem only to be solved 
by placing them under a strong and efficient adminis¬ 
tration. Hastings’ threefold task was, first, to secure 
and consolidate the Company’s possessions by defensive 
precautions against the Mardthd cavalry; secondly, to 
reorganise the whole admini.stration, and thirdly, to 
protect the Company’s interests from corrupt officials 
who impartially plundered the natives and their own 
employers. To counteract the.se evils he planned and 
adopted prompt and trenchant remedies, and at this 
early period of his office his Council sided with him. 
Following the policy of Clive, his defensive and anti- 
Manithd plans involved building up the protected 
State of Oudh, so as to impose a strong barrier guard¬ 
ing the north-western frontier of Bengal from invasion ; ^ 
and at this moment the conduct of the RohilHs 
enabled him to work out his programme. 

On the north-western frontier of Oudh lay a level 
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country which had been seized by the Rohilld 
Afghdns, a courageous and hardy race of Path^in 
adventurers who had conquered the effete Hindu 
population and were now usurpers of thirty years’ 
standing. Yet, brave warriors as they were, they were 
no match for the Mardthds, who, in 1771, had overrun 
Rohiikhand, devastating the province far and wide. 
So, when the marauders returned in the following year, 
the Rohillds turned to their powerful neighbour, Shujd- 
ud-DauId, the Nawdb Wazfr of Oudh, whose frontier 
was covered by Rohiikhand and shared the danger, 
imploring him to assist them, and offering to give him 
forty lakhs of rupees, on condition that he expelled 
the foe. 'Trembling for himself, Shujd-ud-Daula 
applied to the Company for the aid promised under 
the treaty of 1765, and in response a brigade was 
equipped and sent from Calcutta under the command 
of Sir Robert Barker. A formal treaty was concluded 
in July, 1772, the Nawdb Wazfr undertaking, to quote 
the actual words of the text, 'Ho establish the Rohillds, 
obliging the Mardthds to retire, the Rohilld Sirdars to 
pay the Vuzeer 40 lakhs of rupees.” This agreement 
was arranged and attested by Barker, although he 
abstained from any guarantee of the good faith of 
either party. The expedition took place, and with the 
help of the British troops the Nawdb Wazir promptly 
carried out his part of the bargain. Before the end of 
October, I 773 > he had driven the Mardthds out of 
Rohiikhand, chasing them from the fertile tracts of the 
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"^ancl over the Jumna. He next claimed the 
stipulated subsidy. But when the enemy had gone 
and the danger was over, the Rohilla chieftain, Hafiz 
Rdhmat Khdn and his Sirdars shuffled, blustered, and 
finally refused to pay. When pressed, they threatened 
to throw open the frontier to the Mardthds and overrun 
Oudh and the Company’s territories in Bengal In¬ 
dignant at this breach of faith and the menace which 
accompanied it, and intent on obtaining the payment 
promised for his services, the Nawdb Wazfr resolved 
to foreclose and press his claim by arms. With this 
intention he solicited the British Governor to equip 
and send to his assistance the requisite troops, to be 
maintained by him, in order to reduce Rohilkhand, 

To Hastings, as he faced the problem of securing 
the Company’s territory against Mar^thd attack, the 
request seemed not only reasonable but urgent. The 
threatening of the Rohillds he knew to be but a flash 
in the pan. The horn of the dilemma here, as else¬ 
where, was the Mardthd. And in the proposal of the 
Nawdb Wazfr the Governor saw an opportunity to 
ward off that insinuating and inveterate foe by a 
prompt and effectual sealing of the Company’s north¬ 
western frontier. He therefore invited the Nawdb 
Wazfr to meet him at Benares, and at the interview, 
having considered all the circumstances, he promised 
a loan of a brigade for employment against Rohil¬ 
khand if the Rohillis pepsisted in refusing to abide 
by the treaty. He next proceeded to make his ally 
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as possible, for the Rohillas were a 
proud, manly race and extremely brave. But that 
Rohilkhand was a bright and shining example of 
native rule, its inhabitants freely enjoying their 
pastoral life and institutions, cannot be maintained 
in the face of the facts of history. Far from realising 
the charming ideal drawn by Macaulay, the country 
had long been the scene of cruel oppression and 
disorder; a tempting prize to marauders and equally 
an intolerable nuisance to its neighbours. 

Besides, the transactions with Oudh had shown 
that half-measures would avail nothing to retain 
the faithless Rohillas as friends or to over-awe 
them as foes. Still, the line pursued by Hastings 
was a bold one, requiring all his resolution and 
foresight to carry it through. The arrangement 
was, that if the RohilHs disregarded the final 
summons to pay and it came to war, they were to 
be driven out of Rohilkhand, and the Nawab Wazir 
would take possession of the country. At the same 
time, Kora and Allahabad, the two districts forfeited 
by the Emperor, who was no longer a free agent, 
were made over to the Oudh government, while the 
Company was to receive an equivalent of forty lakhs 
of rupees, and 2io,coo rupees monthly so long as 
its troops were engaged in the field. In a letter to 
his Council Hastings explained his plans and his 
reasons for them with his usual directness. Our 
ally,” he wrote, “ would obtain by this acquisition a 
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ifcte, compact state, shut in effectually from 
foreign invasion by the Ganges, while he would 
remain equally accessible to our forces either for 
hostility or for protection. It would give him wealth 
ot which we shall partake, and give him security 
without any dangerous increase of power; . . 

by bringing his frontier near to the Mardthas for 
u’hom singly he is no match, it would render him 
more dependent on us and connect the union more 
firmly between us.” Such was his scheme. Mean¬ 
while a last summons to the Rohillas had been 
scorned, and the answer was war. Colonel Champion, 
in command of the three brigades which made up 
the Henga! army at this time, was ordered to march 
without delay to join the Nawdb Wazi'r’s forces at 
Oudh. Me set out, and in the spring of 1774, the 
allies advanced to the conquest of Rohilkhand. 

A prince will be popular even though he has little 
virtue if only he be brave, and the brave Hafiz 
Rahmat Khan was the idol of his Afghan warriors. 
At this crisis he displayed ail his wonted spirit and 
resolution and prepared for resistance to the death. 
Fierce, proud, and unconquerable, he advanced with 
the flower of his army from Bareilly, the great 
Rohilla capital, to meet the invading force at Katra. 
Here, on the 23rd day of April, in the grey light of 
the breaking dawn. Colonel Champion delivered h'is 
attack, and, after a most gallant defence, inflicted an 
annihilating defeat on the enemy. At the outset of 
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lei^^rlgagement the cowardly Shujd-ud-Daiila and 
his unmanageable host fled from the field, and 
Champion suddenly found that he must push the 
attack alone and unaided. Without the help there¬ 
fore of his worthless allies, the British commander 
won the victory. After a most obstinate resistance 
the heroic efforts made by the Rohillas to maintain 
their ground drew to a swift close. Numbers and 
valour were on their side. But besides valour, the 
British had what the Rohillds had not, the advanlage.s 
of training and discipline, and their charge was 
irresistible. Yet not until their beloved chieftain 
and the ablest of his captains had fallen fighting 
bravely at the head of their troops did the Rohilld 
ranks give way. All this time w'hile the close and 
desperate fight was raging, such was the fear and 
cowardice of the Nawab Wazfr and his rabble that 
they had not dared to approach their valiant foes. 
But now, seeing the Rohillds terribly smitten, their 
leaders slain, and the distracted remnant flying from 
the field, they hurried up keen to seize the chance 
presented them of devouring the abundant prey. 

Then the horrors of Indian warfare began and the 
Company’s soldiers, who had done all the fighting, 
sickened at the wanton barbarity of the Nawdb 
Wazir’s troops, and Colonel Champion rose in wrath 
and remonstrated with Shujd-ud-Dauld. But all in 
vain. His protests were flouted, and the Oudh ruler 
permitted his wild mob to murder and plunder as 
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From one end of Rohilkhand to the 
other Wood flowed freely, and massacre and pillage 
prevailed. Soon entire villages, towns and cities were 
burning. Hundreds upon hundreds of the inhabitants 
'were slain, while more than a hundred thousand 
fugitives fled into the jungle. In the story of British 
India there are few chapters more painful than that 
which tells of the calamitous ending to the Rohilld 
war, though the achievements of the British troops 
on the battlefield of Katra were not sullied by 
participation in the later shameful episodes. Nothing 
indeed could exceed the natural disgust which came 
over the Company’s soldiers on seeing the bloody 
despotism of the Nawab Waz/r. But agreeable as it 
would have been to Colonel Champion to have hurled 
his undesirable partner out of the country, he was 
powerless to adopt methods of coercion. As for 
Hastings, the whole character of his rule testifies to 
his constant efforts to suppress violence and oppres¬ 
sion of the conquered and helpless. But Hastings 
was far off at Calcutta. 

All this time the Governor was strenuously labour¬ 
ing at his great a'dministrative reforms, and, indeed, 
the essential details of the system inaugurated by 
hixn remain in force to-day. Hitherto the Company 
had paid little attention to the civil government of 
Bengal. The exchequer and every other department 
of thp'administration, excepting military and foreign 
alTairs, had been necessarily left in the hands of 
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officials. Muhammad Raza Khin, minister 
and guardian of the infant Nawdb, collected the land 
revenues and controlled the administration of Bengal, 
while ShitAb R^i, a brave Asiatic whose courage and 
devotion to the Company had been abundantly 
proved during the trouble at Patnd, was in charge pf 
Behar. But native intrigue was busy against both, 
and false reports were carried to the court of 
Directors that these two officials were dishonest, and 
that they both mismanaged and misappropriated the 
revenues. Their accuser was a high caste BrAhman, 
the Maharajd Nanda Kumdr, who, as was perfectly 
well known to those on the spot, had schemed hard 
to obtain for himself the place held by Muhammad 
Raza Khan ; but having been detected time after time 
in crime, Clive had pas.sed him over in favour of 
Muhammad Raza Khan. Not to be baffled, from that 
moment the astute Brdhrnan plotted the downfall of 
his successful rival, and his intrigues bore fruit in 
Leadenhall Street, where the Directors, who were 
disappointed in their exaggerated expectations of the 
revenues, allowed themselves to believe the stories 
spread by his agents, The result was that Hastings 
received instructions to arrest both the suspected 
ministers and to send them to Calcutta to be tried. 
The Directors also sent word that in future British 
officials assisted by native officers were to act as 
collectors of the revenue, and the office of minister 
was to be abolished Ir this way the system of 
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governmcHt came to an end, and native super- 
,vas replaced by European. This was a wise 
and inevitable change. At the same time, Hastings, 
wiiose personal knowledge of Nanda Kumar when at 
Murshidabdd convinced him that he was not to be 
trusted, warned the Directors that the informer was 
deceiving them for his own purposes. But they, 
swayed hy the smooth tongue of the Brihman, desired 
that his advice should be treated with respect, and 
urged Hastings to strictly investigate the charges 
made by him. l^eeing it was u.seless to say more, 
Hastings loyally proceeded to carry out their instruc¬ 
tions, and Muhammad Raza Khdn and Shitab R^i 
were arrested and brought to trial. After careful 
examination of the evidence, both were acquitted. 

Not only did Nanda Kumar’s malevolence fail, but 
he was completely outwitted. For whilst the inquiry 
was going on, the otfice he had hoped to hold was 
abolished, arj,d the government was quietly transferred 
from Murshidabad to Calcutta. Hastings’ new 
organisation was thus successfully completed, while 
Nanda KumAr was left to chew the bitter resentment 
which possessed his .soul. But Hastings was not the 
man to let the innocent suffer for the guilty. At the 
settlement effected by Clive in 1765, when the infant 
son of Mir Jafar had been made Nawib of Bengal, 
the charge of the young prince had been confided to 
Muhammad Raza Khan. But now that he was no 
longer minister, the chjldrNawab was placed in the 
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the Maani Begam, widow of Mir Jafar, and 
Hastings appointed RajA GurdAs, Nanda Kumar’s 
son, as treasurer of the infant Viceroys household. 
Yet the Brahman’s vindictive wrath smouldered on 
and he was not idle as event:^ were to prove. 

And now suddenly in the midst of the Governor’s 
dauntless efforts to evolve order out of chaos, the Regu¬ 
lating Act, passed in 1773, with a view to remedying 
the very abuses which Hastings had set himself to 
amend, canrje into force. Henceforth the Government 
of British India was to be in the hands of a Governor- 
General, and a Council of four, with power to control 
the political affairs pf the Presidencies of Bombay 
and Madras. A very high opinion had been formed 
at home of Hastings’ qualifications for rule, and 
Parliament unhesitatingly appointed him Governor- 
General, with a salary of ;^25,000 a year. The new 
Council was nominated under the same Statute, and 
the salaries of the officials were raised. 

During the two years that Hastings had been 
Governor of Bengal, his tact and knowledge of men, 
strong personally, and instinctive perception of the 
essentials of Indian rule, had enabled him to win the 
confidence and respect of the natives, and the whole¬ 
hearted support of those who served under him. 
Soon, however, he had need of all his fortitude and 
resolution, for no Governor-General has ever had to 
contend against more obstinate difficulties and 
discouragements than he. From the arrival of 
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txdX Clavering, Colonel Monson and Philip 
Francis, the three men sent out from England to sit 
on the new Council, he laboured under inconceivable 
opposition. Instead of working with harmony and 
singleness of aim to further the plans of their 
experienced chief, the notorious trio, prejudiced and 
ignorant of Indian affairs, at once embarked on a 
course of hostility, and rashly and maliciously impeded 
his efforts in every direction. Richard Barwell, the 
fourth member, who had served on the old Council, 
was the only one of his colleagues upon whose 
judgment and loyalty Hastings could rely. Sir Elijah 
Impey, and three judges, who formed the new Supreme 
Court of Judicature, were independent of the Council. 

Rudely interrupting the work of-the Government, 
the new members, forming a hostile majority in the 
Council Chamber, headed by Philip Francks, immedi¬ 
ately commenced a vigorous examination into every 
part of the Governor-Generars past administration, 


with the result, says Mr. Frazer, summing up their 
mischievous interference, that “the Treaty of 
Benares was condemned, the Rohiild war declared 
Unjust, and the mode in which it had been carried on 
denounced as sanguinary and vindictive. The newly 
appointed agent at Lucknow was removed, the troops 
recalled from Rohilkhand, and the Nawab Wazfr 
ordered to pay all the arrears due to the Company 
under the treaty. On the death of the Nawdb Wazir, on 
the 6th of February, 1/75, |he majority of the Council 
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on the young Nawcib Wazfr, Asaf-ud-Dauld, a 
new treaty. A sum of one crore and a half of rupees 
was to be paid at once on account of the arrears due 
by the State, an increased monthly subsidy of 50,000 
rupees was demanded for the pay of the Company’s 
troops quartered in Oudh, while the revenue from the 
territories surrounding Benares was annexed by the 
Company, to whom the Rijd of Benares, Chait Singh, 
became feudatory.’’* 

And all the time a deeply interested observer, 
Nanda Kumdr, nursing the most ardent hatred and 
resentment against Hastings, carefully watched the 
struggle between the Governor-General and his 
Council; seeking his opportunity for revenge in the 
malignant animosity displayed by Francis towards the 
man whom they mutually hated. Lying w'as easy to 


Nanda Kumdr, and Francis, eagerly searching for 
evidence which would blast the fair fame of his chief, 
was ready enough to listen to any lying words about 
him. By the nth of March, 1776, Francis had, as 
he supposed, sufficient evidence to ruin Hastings. 
Entering the Council Chamljer where Hastings 
presided, he presented a letter from Nanda Kunicir. 
In it Nanda Kuindr accused the Governor-General ot 
taking large bribes from Muhammad Raza Khin 
and from Shitab Ril in return for pronouncing 
them innocent of the peculations laid to their charge, 

Bniisk India^ by R. W. Frazer, Story of the Nations 
Series, chap, vi, p. 131. 
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mtcr further alleged that the appointment mnis^ 
son. Raja Gurd^s, and that of the Manni Begam, 
had both alike been bought by himself, Nanda Kumdr, 
of Hastings for three lakhs and fifty-four thousand 
rupees respectively. Hastings indignantly protested . 
at the monstrous insult, and immediately quitted the 
room followed by Richard Barwell, leaving Francis, 
Clavering, and Monson to push their scandalous 
inquiry. They had the notorious Nanda Kumar 
before them, and after questioning him, submitted the 
evidence to the Supreme Court. The judges reported 
the case to the Court of Directors, who took no notice 
of either documents of evidence until ten years later, 
when it was raked out in the famous trial of Warren 
Hastings. 

But the sins of his accuser came quickly 
home to roost. His vindictive and shameless project 
for crushing the Governor-General set aside, Nanda 
Kumdr stood in a perilous position. His own hands 
were stained with forgery, and the bond attesting his 
guilt was filed in the Mayor’s Court. In April this 
document was produced, and Nanda Kumar was 
arrested. His trial lasted seven days, and Sir James 
Fitzjaines Stephen has declared that‘‘no man ever 
had, or could have, a fairer trial.” He was found 
guilty by an English jury, his case being tried by the 
Chief Justice, Sir Elijah Impey, and the three Judges 
of the Supreme Court. In England forgery at this 
time was a capital offence, and Sir Elijah Impey 
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sentence of death on Nanda Kum^r. On 
5th of August, 1775, the high caste Brahman war. 
hanged in the presence of many thousands of'his 
people, and, says Macaulay, who accepted the 
contemporary slanders as facts, “ the voices of a 
thousand informers were silenced in an instant.” 

The death of Colonel Monson in the following year 
by making the two factions in the Government equal 
in number, placed Hastings on a stronger footing, and 
happily for all concerned he withdrew the resignation 
which, some time before, he had felt forced to send 
home. Clavering also died in August, 1777 - Hastings 
then threw himself with unwearied industry into the 


two great problems of the hour, namely, administrative 
reforms and defensive foreign policy. But grave 
dangers, wars at home and wars abroad, a perfect 
storm-wave of European disturbances speedily in¬ 


terrupted his administration and threatened to over¬ 
whelm the newly-founded Empire,^ and only his 
devoted labours and genius piloted the British rule 


safely through the supreme crisis. 

Although the RohilHs could no longer open the 
north-western frontier to the enemy; the Marithas 
still threatened Bengal, whilst in the west and south 


the struggle with them was destined to be long and 
disastrous. They held sway round Bombay where 
the Council, in direct contravention to the terms 
of the Regulating Act, recklessly entered upon an 
agreement with Raghunath Rao to reinstate him as 
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at Poona in return for the cession of the 
harbour of Rassein and the island of Salsette, both of 
which the Company had long coverted. Hastings, 
on receiving intelligence of the Bombay Council’s 
interference in the disputed succession to the office of 
Peshwd, protested against the policy in the strongest 
terms, and would, if possible, have recalled the troops. 
Before, however, the protest and recall order from 
Calcutta could reach Bombay, the ill-advised 
expedition had been sent out, and had taken 
possession of Salsette and Bassein. They met with 
heavy loss at Arras in their first encounter with the 
Marathas, Colonel Keating losing two hundred and 
twenty-two of his men before winning the day. In 
consequence of this Pyrrhic victory, it being of vital 
importance that the prestige of England should not 
be lowered in native eyes, Hastings was compelled 
to follow the rash lead of the Bombay Presidency. 
Thus, through the foolishness of others, he was 
dragged into a series of awkward complications which 
for seven years drained every resource of the 
administration. An attempt was made to negotiate 
peace before hostilities proceeded further, but the 
Mardthis were too powerful for this to be possible. 
Conscious of their superior numbers they refused 
to cede Salsette and Bassein which the Bombay 
expedition had occupied. Negotiations were still 
dragging on, when, in 1777, a more serious complexion 
was put on the situation by the action of the French 
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who saw in the troubles that had arfl^n 
tween Great Britain and her American colonies, an 
opportune moment for dealing her some humiliation 
as a set-off against French reverses during the Seven 
Years* War. 

The tea thrown into Boston Harbour in December, 
^ 773 » t)y the angry American colonist?, was tea which 
the India Company had lying stored in its warehouses 
at the time when its affairs were bankrupt, and when 
Parliament lent the Directors the sum of £T,500,000. 
Seventeen million pounds of unsold tea liable to an 
export duty of 25 per cent, hung on the Company’s 
hands. To enable them to dispose of it Lord North’s 
Government abolished this duty, substituting for it 
a duty of 3 per cent, on its sale in America, where 
resistance and hostility were provoked by the harsh 
measuires adopted by the Mother country. Affairs 
became more and more serious between Great Britain 
and her colonies in the West, culminating in the formal 
Declaration of Independence issued by Congress on 
the 4th. of July, 1776, when the thirteen Amevlain 
Colonies threw off their allegiance to King George 
HI. 


Not satisfied with secretly helping our revolted 
colonies in the West, France dispatched an emissary 
to the we^t coast of India, with orders to offer aid to 
the Marithds against us with a view to re-establishing 
French influence in the country. These overtures 
obtained the cession to France of a port on the Indian 
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ioard in the west, and a French expedition of 
officers and militar}' stores was actually sent from 
Bourbon Island to Haidar All of Mysore. Meanwhile, 
the Mardthds were threatening Bengal, and the Nizam 
was actively preparing ho.stilities against us in the 
Deccan. Affairs were in this unsettled condition, 
when, in 1778, news reached India that the British 
forces at Saratoga, in America, had surrendered, and 
that France was about to declare war against England. 
Even then Hastings showed no sign of dismay. “ If,” 
he wrote, calmly, when Burgoyne’s capitulation was 
made known to him, “ it be really true that the British 
arms and influence have suffered so severe a check in 


the Western world, it is more incumbent on those who 
are charged with the interests of Great Britain in the 
East, to exert themselves for the retrieval of the 
national loss.” At this trying moment when the Com¬ 
pany’s position was in jeopardy, and when above all 
a united policy was needed, he was specially hampered 
by the fierce animosity and obstruction of his bitter 
foe, Philip Francis. And it was in the face of internal 
disloyalty and of the imbecile incapacity and perver¬ 
sity of tho.se who should have supported the “man at 
the helm,” that Warren Hastings, with rare political 
capacity and intrepidity, piloted the British dominion 
safely through the stormy period that followed. 

Immediately the alarm of a war with France was 
sounded, he ordered all the French settlements in 
India to be seized, dispatched a military force to 



Bombay, and, deeming it useless in the 
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emergency, threw aside a treaty just made with the 
Mardth^s, and allowed another expedition to be sent 
to Poona in support of Raghundth Rao, the claimant 
to the Peshwdship supported by the Company. But 
as before, the Bombay Government blundered and the 
enterprise failed, a mere handful of our troops retreat¬ 
ing before a vastly superior native force. Raghundth 
Rao fled into exile, while the British had now brought 
on themselves a double measure of Mardthd enmity 
in addition to having to reckon with the offended 
monarch of Mysore, who waited his time to pay oft 
the old score of 1769, when he considered he had been 
deserted by the Company. Amongst other French 
settlements ordered by Hastings to be seized was the 
port of Mahe in the south-west, which lay within Haidar 
All’s dominions, and in 1779, in spite of his fierce 
protest, Mahe was taken and occupied by the Madras 
troops. Now it was from Mahe that Haidar AH had 
drawn his French officers, French artillerymen and 
supplies, and this interference brought his resentment 
to a head. Collecting a vast army with four hundred 
French and European officers, the infuriated prince 
plunged into an alliance with the Mardthds, and coerced 
the Niz?im of Haidaritbad to join him in war against 
the Company, vowing to drive the British into the sea. 

In the midst of these gathering troubles, Warren 
Hastings was still hampered by dissentient colleagues 
and subordinates to whose, incapacity much of the 
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!Vc^flpication was due. The Governor of Bombay 
had by his rash temerity, incapacity, and blunders, 
brought upon the Company the powerfid resentment 
of the Mardthds. Ihe Governor, of Madras, though 
fully cognisant of Haidar AH’s open preparatiorrs for 
hostilities and of the triple native alliance against the 
British Government, with shameful negligence took 
no measures for resistance. On the contrary, he 
treated the whole inovernent with indifference, and 
in spite of every conceivable token of the coming 
storm, in his final report, prior to taking his departure 
for England in the spring of 1780, recorded that he 
left the southern Presidency in “ perfect tranquility.’”^ 
Yet only a few months later, in July of that same 
year, Haidar Ali with the most powerful army in 
India swept down from the hill country and over-ran 
the low-lying plains of the Karnatik, destroying and 
pillaging up to the outskirts of the Presidency at 
Madras. The British troops sent from the town were 
powerless before the irresistible flood. A force of 
3,700 men under Colonel Baillie was cut to pieces, 
only three hundred surviving to meet a terrible 
imprisonment in the underground dungeons of their 
dread captor, amongst them being Sir David Baird. 
Unprepared and destitute of resources, Madras must 
inevitably have fallen into the enemy’s hands, had 
the Mysore ruler directed his forces against it. With 
the utmost promptness, how'ever, Hastings dispatched 
* Sir ATfred Lyall. 
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Coote with money and reinforcements from 
Calcutta, and Coote succeeded in driving the enemy 
to a safer distance. Coote’s gallantry momentarily 
relieved the strain on the Governor-General, but 
the crisis w'as so acute that a less intrepid 
man than Hastings, no mattjr how great his 
talents and courage, must have quailed before 
the rushing tide of difficulties that threatened 
to overwhelm the British Empire in India at this 


period. 

Ill-supported by the home authorities, disregarded 
by llie subordinate governments, though both Madras 
and Bombay owed “defence and subsistence” to his 
encrg)% and violently thwarted by Francis, the 
Governor-General had to battle the storm almost 
alone. His friend, Richard Barwell, had left India 
for home under the promise of what proved to be 
only a short and hollow truce on the part of Philip 
Francis, whose aggressive opposition after Barwell’s 
departure became more and more intolerable 
Provoked beyond endurance, Hastings at last 
charged him openly at the Council board. “ I do not 
trust to Mr. PVancis’s promises of candour,” he said 
“ I am convificed that he is incapable of it. I judge 
of his public conduct by his private, which I have 
found to be void of truth and honour.” Francis 
immediately challenged his chief, and a duel ensued. 
P'rancis was shot in the side. He recovered, and in 
August, 1780, left for Pdigland. He carried with 
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old fierce envy and hatred of Hastings, and 
soon found full scope for his malice. 

Hastings, enfeebled at every point, his finances 
exhausted by the aids given to cover the blunders of 
Madras and Bombay, his troops over-strained by the 
protracted fighting, steadily faced the incensed native 
princes. General Goddard, by his conquest of 
Giijrdt and his brilliant march across the peninsula 
from sea to sea, in some manner atoned for the 
disgraceful Convention of Wargaum in 1779, forced 
by the Mardthds on the Bombay authorities. In the 
north-west, Sindhia, the most powerful chief of the 
Marj^thd Confederation, vigorously opposed the 
Company’s troops near Gwalior; another detachment 
was engaged with the usurping Peshwd in the 
neighbourhood of Bombay. In the campaign with 
Sindhia the skirmishes were specially severe and 
frequent, and the pressure was great, until the 
brilliant exploit of Captain Popham in capturing the 
precipitous rock fortress of Gwalior, deemed so strong 
and safe that Coote had declared it would be little 
short of insanity to attack it, effectually turned the 
scale and brought Sindhia to an agreement. The 
terms of this treaty allowed Sindhia to complete his 
designs upon the few surviving remnants of the 
Mughal dominion, on the condition that he acted as 
mediator between tlie Mariitha leaders and the 
Company. By Sindhia’s intervention the Treaty of 
Salbcii was arranged between the Company and the 
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government in May, 1782, 
sacrifice on our part, i: 
surrender of Gujarit. I'he troubles arising from the 
war were, however, by no means at an end, and the 
bitteres.t consequences were to fall on Ilastings. 

It was impossible to save the newly-founded empire 
without money, and when the Company’s treasury 
was almost empty, drained by the vast war expendi¬ 
ture and the effort to extricate the Governments of 
Madras and Bombay from their difficulties, while the 
costly struggles showed no signs of terminating, 
Hastings availed himself of means of replenishing 
the treasury that afterwards furnished grounds for 
his impeachment. He first demanded a contribution 
from the Company’s feudatory, Chait Singh, the 
Raj A of Benares. When Chait Singh evaded the 
claim, Hastings marched to Benares to exact a heavy 
fine from him, a demand which led to a widespread 
insurrection and the deposition of the Rdji. 

Under the same stress of financial hunger 
caused by an empty military chest,” writes Sir 
A. C. Lyall, “ he subjected the Oudh Begams 
and their eunuchs to coercion for the purpose of 
compelling the payment of n1t)ney which the Begams 
had no right to withhold, although it is more than 
questionable whether the Governor-General should 
liave used such means to obtain-it.”^ 

While these events were happening, Haidar Alf, 
* British Dominion in India^h^ A. C. Lyall, chap, xi, p. 171. 
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by the veteran Coote from the suburbs ot 
Madras, had been busy in the south. He now 
anxiously awaited the arrival of a French squadron 
fitted out at Bourbon Island and designed to cut off 
our lines of communication. But, as it happened, 
the French squadron under the Count d'Orves ap¬ 
peared at a moment when Haidar All was busy 
destroying our isolated posts in the Karnatik. Sir 
Edward Hughes and his fleet were then at Bombay. 
Haidar AH, bent on annihilating the British power 
in India, eagerly solicited the French admiraFs aid 
in an attack upon Cuddalore, where Coote was 
hemmed in, and which must have fallen had not 
d'Orves declined to help and set sail again for 
Bourbon without effecting any junction. Instantly, 
Sir Eyre Coote took advantage of his departure, 
forced an action upon the Mysore ruler, and gained 
the brilliant and decisive victory of Porto Novo in 
1781, inflicting heavy damage on the defeated foe 
and reopening the country to the Company. 

In the following year, 1782, the great French 
admiral, Suffren, arrived off the Coromandel Coast 
with a far more powerful fleet. By this time, how¬ 
ever, the Company was in possession of the Dutch and 
the French ,outposts, and though the fleet under 
Sir Edward Hughes was greatly outnumbered by 
the PVench, the British ships, nine against the 
Frenchments twelve, were ‘‘ found anchored in order 
uilder the guns of the forts.'* 'I'he French squadron 
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3 yOOO troops, and these Suffren succeeded in 
landing' to co-operate on shore with the native con¬ 
tingents, But in five obstinate naval battles fought in 
the Bay of Bengal in 1782 and I 733 ,the British captains 
fought their ships with splendid daring and tenacity. 
Backed by the advantage of being in possession of the 
sea-board, whereas the enemy had no base nearer than 
Mauritius, the indomitable Hughes and his gallant 
men held at bay and worsted the ablest naval com¬ 


mander h ranee has ever produced, without losing a 
ship, until, to quote the neat deduction of a 
hrench naval writer, “quantity disappeared before 
quality/^* 


By keeping their grip tight on the French squadron, 
the British successfully prevented Suffren from ren¬ 
dering aid to Haidar A If at a most critical stage in 
the struggle. For enraged by the capture of Mahe and 
by foolish imprudences on the part of the Madras 
Government, the Mysore ruIeFs vindictive hatred knew 


no bounds as he pushed forward his successes in the 
Karnatik. During this desperate period of Anglo- 
Indian history, in the words of Burke, “ A storm of 
universal fire blasted every field, consumed every 
house, destroyed every temple.” The French troops 
landed by Suffren's squadron, co-operating with 
Haidar Ah's horsemen, had fallen upon and 
destroyed one of our brigades in spite of a gallant 
resistance under Colonel Braithwaite. The brigade 


* See Mahan's, of Power in History,, p. 428. 
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have perished to a man, had not the French 
with the gallantry of their race rescued some of the 
British soldiers from slaughter. Even the death of our 
foe, Haidar AH, in 1782, brought no relief, for though 
in his last words he prayed his son, Tipu, to make 
peace with the Company, Tipu refused, and the 
bitter enmity lived on. Then early in the year 
Bussy reached India bringing out powerful military 
reinforcements from France ; while before this Suffren 
had adroitly taken Trinkamali, a most important 
harbour in Ceylon, which vastly improved his 
position. A final desperate encounter between 
the opposing fleets off Cuddalore inflicted heavy 
damages on the shipping of both, and with the return 
of the British fleet to Madras, the Company’s army was 
left in most awkward straits before Cuddalore, where 
Suffren was still anchored. It was with the utmost 
difficulty that the general commanding the forces 
held out until the welcome news of the conclusion of 
peace between the belligerent European powers 
relieved the terrible anxiety by withdrawing the 
French auxiliaries, naval and military, from Tipu 
Sultan’s side. Left to his own resources, it was not 
long before Tipu found it expedient to agree to 
terms, and- the long disastrous Mysore war ended 
in 1784, '‘peace being concluded on the basis of a 
mutual restitution of all conquests;” Tipu further 
promising to surrender his captives taken in war, 
1,000 English and 1,000 sepoys lying chained in 
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^jR&^jferrible inounlain prisons in Mysore. This 
promise he failed to keep. 

Hastings had now completed his work. He had 
saved Bombay, and propped up the tottering Madras 
Government; the Marath^s had been intimidated, 
Sindhia was at peace with the Company, and the 
Nizam was an ally. In 1785, he resigned the 
Governor - Generalship and returned to England, 
handing over the Anglo-Indian territories safe 
and undiminished, after carrying them through the 
great crisis which had threatened to overthrow the 
Briti.sh possessions and sweep our flag from the soil 
of India. A crisis so imminently dangerous that 
nothing but the unconquerable pertinacity and 
courageous administration of Hastings could have 
breasted the storm and sustained the mighty interests 
at stake. Before he left for England the Company 
was at peace with the native princes. Under his 
rule the foundations of a vast empire in the East had 
been solidly constructed, and his rare foresight and 
sagacity had organised a system which promised 
peace and security for the new subjects of Great 
Britain. 

But in England party spirit raged furiously, and 
Hastings was made the scapegoat of political feud.s. 
In the vindictive scrutiny of his administration evoked 
by his enemies and accusers, his enormous services to 
the State, his brilliant organisation, his high personal 
character, the wisdom, forbearance and justice of his 
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:xiLig^ere swept out of sight by a flood of reckless 
calumnies charging him with the most execrable 
tyranny and corruption. Abandoned by Pitt, fiercely 
maligned by factious opponents, he had to face the 
virulent reproaches of his accusers in Parliament, 
while the irresistible eloquence of Burke carried the 
country with him, as in magnificent language he 
hurled forth passionate abuse and denunciations of 
Hastings’ alleged crimes and demanded his im¬ 
peachment. No real knowledge of the technical 
embarrassments arising from the Governor-Generars 
restricted yet responsible authority, or of the frightful 
stress occasioned by the ruinous expenditure thrust 
upon him by the folly and exactions which obstructed 
and crippled his whole administration, led the ininistiy 
or the country at large to make the smallest 
allowance for those financial transactions which in 
the exigencies of a great peril had seemed justifiable 
to Hastings. 

Among other misdeeds alleged against him, 
was the aid given in I 774 > Wazir Nawab 

of Oudh against the Rohilla Afghans; the subsidy 
levied on Chait Singh, the KA]A of Benares, as that 
prince’s contribution to the military expenses of the 
Maratha war in 1781, Hastings rightly insisting that 
as a feudatory of the Company, the Rajd was bound 
to help ; the R^j^’s refusal to pay ; the heavy fine 
impo.sed by Hastings in default; the Rdjri’s resistance 
and Hastings’ march ppon Benares to arrest him; 
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ous insurrection of the native populat' 
retreat and the subsequent deposition ot 
Chait Singh by Hastings’ authority, were all burning 
questions distorted and vehemently condemned by 
prejudiced and adverse opponents. 

The incessant ciy for money from the helpless 
government at Madras, “ we know not,” they had 
written imploringly, *Hn what words to describe 
our distress for money,” had constrained Hastings 
to press the Wazfr Nawclb of Oudh for help, but 
the Wazir was unable to pay what he already 
owed, as his mother and grandmother, the Begams 
of Oudh, held close possession of the vast treasure 
accumulated by his father, which amounted to 
nearly three millions sterling, and these ladies 
maintained an armed force to defend it. When in 
1782, the Wazir insisted on his claim to the money 
which was his rightful inheritance, Hastings lent him 
the Company’s troops to enforce compliance, and as 
recompense, the Company’s large outstanding debt 
with Oudh was realised. This payment, and the 
Oriental methods of coercion employed in the 
forfeiture of the Begams’ real and personal property, 
were among the indictments in the charges preferred 
against Hastings at the bar of Westminster, where 
the splendid rhetoric of Burke and Sheridan enveighed 
against his every act, drowned the faint murmurs 
of vindication, blasted his career, and disfigured 
the pages of English histqry with a picture of 
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^tg^trous ing^ratitude and injustice. The famous 
trial began in February, 1788, in Westminster Hall, 
and for a time a crowded audience attested the 
public interest and listened to the thrilling harangues 
of the leaders of the great Opposition ; but long- 
before the wearisome formalities and procrastinations 
of the Seven Years' Trial had dragged to an issue, 
public excitement had died out, and a calmer judgment 
pronounced that Hastings’ meritorious public ser¬ 
vices overbalanced the errors laid to his charge ; but 
not until April, 1795, did the Lords pronounce the 
sentence of acquittal, when Hastings left the court 
a ruined man. 

Attention had been fixed on India before-the 
notorious trial, and the conduct of some of the 
Company’s servants had brought a vigorous assault 
upon the whole system of administration. In 1783, 
when Fox at the head of the Coalition Ministry 
brought in a Bill (in reality the work of Burke) 
for the better government of India, Burke brought 
the weight of his fiery cloquetice to bear in support 
of the Bill. In a torrent of sweeping invective 
against the East India Company’s rule, charged with 
fiercest personal reproach of Warren Hastings, he 
vehemently protested that the Government of India 
should be taken away from the Company. The East 
India Bill of the Coalition was, however, thrown out 
in the House of Lords by the influence of George IIL 
and Pitt ; Fox and Bur^e were defeated, and a change 
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ITnistry took place, Pitt, who was only twenty- 
five years of age at the time, was at once called upon 
by the king to fill the highest office of the State. In 
the following year, 1784, the year before Warren 
Hastings’ retirement, the youthful Prime Minister 
“carried through Parliament his Act which vested 
full superintendence over all civil, military, and 
revenue affairs of the Company in six Commissioners 
appointed by the Crown. The chief government in 
India was placed in the hands of the Governor- 
General with three Councillors, whose authority over 
the other presidencies was complete on all matters 
of dipiomacy, of peace and war, and of the application 
of the revenues; and by a subsequent Act of 1786, 
the Governor-General was empowered to act on his 
own responsibility in extraordinary cases, without the 
concurrence of his Council." The system was thus 
established which continued in force until the great 
re-settlement of 1858. 
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CHAPTER XII. 

LEADING DATES. 

A.D. 1786. Lord Cornwallis first Parliamentary Governor- 

General. 

1790. War renewed with Tipd of Mysore. 

1791. Bangalore taken by British. 

1792. The fortress of Nandidriig taken. 

1792. The fortress of Savandnig taken. 

1792. Definitive treaty signed with Tipii: two of his sons 

hostages. 

1793. The permanent settlement of the Land Tax in 

Bengal. 

1793. Civil and criminal courts instituted. 

1793, The Company’s Charter renewed. 






“ Never before had Great Britain a Government in India, and in 
England acting in complete harmony on principles of perfect purity and 
independence/'— Dundas. 




CHAPTER XIL 




LORD CORNWALLIS. THE NEW ERA. 

In 1786, under the recently passed Act, the new era 
commenced. Lord Cornwallis, the first Parliamentary 
Governor-General of India, went out, writes Sir A. C. 
Lyali, sure of the support of the strongest Ministry 
that had ever governed England, and invested with 
well-defined supreme authority, military as well as 
civil, under a full statutory title.”* Not only were 
the minor Presidencies of Madras and Bombay sub¬ 
ordinate to his rule, but Cornwallis was also ap¬ 
pointed Commander-in-Chief of the Army. Armed 
with these full powers, he was enabled to carry out 
those systematic internal reforms which Hastings* 
fiercely obstructed endeavours had necessarily failed 
to accomplish, and he left his mark upon Indian 
affairs. 

But the India Bill of Pitt which placed the chief 
power in the hands of the Governor-General and 
three Councillors, and a subsequent Act which gave 
the Governor-General authority to over-ride the 

* Rise of ike-British Dominion in India. By Sir Alfred 
Lyall, chap, xiii, p. 191. 
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of his Council in emergency, laid down 
one very important limitation of his powers. It 
peremptorily vetoed any policy of extended conquest 
or expansion of British India over or beyond the 
territories acquired by Clive and consolidated by 
Warren Hastings, and it was especially enjoined upon 
the new Governor-General that he should maintain 
peace by every means in his power. The Act, how¬ 
ever, failed signally in checking what had been loudly 
denounced as a policy of ambition. It could neither 
inaugurate a reign of peace nor stay the extension of 
the Company’s territories, and Cornwallis speedily 
found himself involved in warlike projects, and was 
compelled to follow the policy of his great pre¬ 
decessor, Warren Hastings. 

Though he tried to carry out the wishes of the Home 
authorities, war with Mysore was quickly forced 
upon him by Tipu Sultdn, son of the great Haidar 
AH, who resolutely continued his father’s quarrel with 
the Company, regarding it as the chief obstacle to his 
own SLi'premacy in the Deccan, whilst he ignorantly 
based upon European intrigues and assistance his 
hopes of'.success in crushing the British ascendancy 
in India. His father, the brave and fierce Haidar 
AH, had usurped the throne in 1763, and during 
his short but brilliant sway had raised the most 
powerful army in India. Tipu inherited all his father’s 
earlier hatred of the British power. Bent on sweep¬ 
ing the British Governmet\t from hifT path, he built 
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fort at Seringapatam ; he had increase* 
strength of his army, and had now skilfully organised 
the Mysore kingdom into a strong military State, its 
strategic position and a large number of hill-fortresses 
making it a dangerous menace to the Karndtik, 
to the Nizfim, and to the Marathd States of Poona 


and Berdr. 

The threatening demeanour shown by the Mysore 
monarch towards the Company came to a head 
in 1790, when Tipu, whose arrogance and aggression 
had been growing with his rising power, without any 
provocation and in spite of formal protests and 
warnings, defiantly attacked the Rajd of Travancore, 
a native State under the protection of the British 


Government. 

Man of peace though he was, Cornwallis would 
not look on tamely while an ally was attacked, 
and he at once resolved to punish the formid¬ 
able Tipij. Accordingly he concluded an alliance 
with the NizAm of Haidarabdd and the Peshw/i 
of Poona against the common enemy. On the other 
side, Tipu Sultan solicited the aid of the French, and 
a'second war was declared with Mysore. In January, 
1791, Cornwallis as Commander-in-Chief took the field 
in person, with great pomp and magnificence such a.s 
recalled the campaigns of Aurangzeb. Bangalore 
was speedily captured, whereupon the enraged Tipu 
ordered nineteen British youths, whom, in spite of the 
terms of the treaty of 1784, he had kept as captives, 
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to death in cold blood. Indignant 
cruelt}'”, Cornwallis without waiting for the nati\^e 
allies, who were in fact intriguing with Tipii, hurried 
on inland to Seringapatam, the capital of Mysore, 
situated on an island in the Cauvery river. But left 
in the lurch by his half-hearted native confederates, 
and pressed by the enemy until his supplies gradually 
became exhausted, with the lines of communication 
cut off, Cornwallis was presently obliged to fall back 
on Bangalore. 

In the meantime, General Abercromby, ad¬ 
vancing from the Malabar Coast, was equally 
unfortunate, having to abandon his^ guns on the 
mountains and beat a retreat to the plains. - In the 
following year, however, things improved on the 
Company's side and Cornwallis fought his way to 
Seringapatam. He first captured the strong hill- 
fortress of Nandidriig, situated some thirty miles 
from Bangalore, and 5,000 feet above sea level, and 
shortly afterwards Savandriig, another important 
hiU'fortress, fell into his hands. After these 
successes the Niziim's troops found courage to join 
the British army, and the combined forces laid siege 
to Seringapatam, whilst the MarAth^s also appeared 
a year after they were due, and busied thernselves 
with raiding the dominions of Myspre on the north 
and north-east. 

But the actual fighting was left to the Company's 
soldiers, for its allies from the Deccan avoided entering 


at this 
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until the fear of an encounter with the enemy 
was over. I'ipu, however, finding himself hemmed in 
on al! sides, surrendered witliout awaiting assault, and 
Cornwallis dictated the terms of peace, by which Tipu 
agreed to hand over one-half of his dominions to be 
divided between the allies, and to pay three millions 
sterling towards the cost of the war. Thus the result 
of the second Mysore war was to enlarge the British 
territories to the extent of some 20,000 square 
miles on the western sea-board ; Malabar, Salem, 
Dindizul, and the adjacent districts being the 
Company's share of the lands stripped from Mysore. 
The territory annexed formed the first addition to the 
Bombay Presidency, made on the mainland. Madras 
was also enlarged by the annexation of such areas as 
were situated on the eastern and southern slopes of 
the Western GliAts. But though Tipd fulfilled the 
terms imposed, the loss of a large part of his kingdom 
made his hatred of the British conquerors more 
intense than ever, and he burned to take revenge. 
On the other hand, whilst the prestige of the Company 
had been vastly increased, the events of the war 
had proved the weakness of Haidarj 4 b^d and the 
uncertain tactics of its other ally, the Peshwii, 

Still having crushed Tipii, Cornwallis was now at 
liberty to organise the much-needed reforms in the 
government of the territories which were under 
British rule. By far the most important of ail his 
efforts was the famous Fcrmaiient Settlement of 
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revenues 


of Bengal, Behar and 



Orissa. 


From time immemorial taxation in India had been 
derived from the land, and prior to the year 1772, when 
the Company took over the direct control of the 
collection of the land revenue in Bengal, it had been 
collected according to the old Mughal system. No 
actual principle of assessment existed, and the amount 
raised varied considerably from year to year, the 
rayats or cultivators paying a specified share of all 
produce, either in grain or coin, to local land-holders 
or government farmers called Zammdcirs, whose office 
had become practically hereditary. Nine-tenths of 
their receipts the collectors passed on to the Emperor 
and one-tenth they kept for themselves. For the 
most part, the Zamindars were Hindus of high caste 
in the Bengal district, and under the Mughals they 
exercised little less than supreme power over the mass 
of the agricultural population. The Company, on 
taking over the administration of Bengal, recognised 
the established rights of the Zamindars as collectors 
of the revenues, the difference being that the Nawdb, 
after defraying the cost of the Company*s troops and 
of the administration, sent the balance to the British 
Governor of Bengal instead of to the Mughal 
Emperor at Delhi. Ihit naturally such an arrange¬ 
ment was foredoomed to failure. The Nawab was a 
puppet, with far less effective control over the native 
officials than any one of the Company’s servants, 
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Company completely ignored any responsi¬ 
bility in the matter. The consequence was that the 
grossest oppression and tyranny prevailed, and the 
helpless native cultivator might be plundered at will. 

With a view to reorganise and purify the rural 
government of Bengal, Hastings had taken the first 
steps towards a new settlement, sparing no pains to 
find out the actual effects of the land-tax in various 
districts. He had appointed British officials as 
collectors, had abolished the judicial powers of the 
Zamindars, and had introduced a five years’ settle¬ 
ment of the land revenue. Yet without success, 
partly on account of the insufficiency of the govern¬ 
ment machinery to adequately control the lawless¬ 
ness which prevailed. But Cornwallis, with his higher 
authority, was able to extend Hastings’ principles of 
administration. After studying the whole difficult 
question of the land revenue, for four years, from 
1786 to lygOy at last, with the valuable aid of John 
Shore, a Bengal civilian, afterwards Lord Teignmouth, 
“ whose knowledge of the country,” writes Sir 
William Hunter, “was unsurpassed in his time,” 
Cornwallis carried out the Permanent Settlement “by 
which the Zaminddrs were raised to the position of 
landlords and engaged in return to pay a fixed 
annual rent-charge to the Government.”* 

The new process of assessment began in 1789, when 

* See History of the hidlan Mutiny, by T. R. E. Holmes, 
p. 12. 
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fminary ten years* settlement was made with 
the Zamfndars, the payment to be received in future 
by the Company being determined by reference to 
past assessments. In 1793, this settlement was 
declared permanent, and the amount to be paid to the 
Company by the Zammddrs was unalterably fixed 
at a total sum of three and a quarter millions. 
According to Mr. Romesh Dutt, by fixing unalterably 
the land revenues of the whole province, Cornwallis 
raised the depressed landed and agricultural classes 
to a permanent footing of security and increased 
prosperity.* 

On the other hand, as Mr. Frazer points out, 
“While the Zamindars were thus allowed to gain 
the full benefit of the increased rental accruing from 
iiniDroved cultivation and from new lands being 
brought under tillage, as well as from advances in 
price of produce due to improved means of communi¬ 
cation and other causes, the State was for ever 
debarred from participating in the gain . . . The 

loss to the State can be estimated from the fact that 
at present, while the Zamindars pay a revenue of 
but three and a quarter millions, the annual rental is 
upwards of thirteen millions sterling. - 

I'he immediate result to the Zamindars was disas¬ 
trous, for, possessing insufficient powers to recover the 
rent from the cultivators, they were unable to pay the 

* See article on “Bengal,” by Romesh Dutt, 

British Empire Series, voi. i, p. 109. 
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State demands, and their rights to collect the revenue 
were sold wholesale, in order that the amounts they 
had guaranteed might be realised. As a matter of 
fact, in a very short space of time, the former 
hereditary right to collect the land revenues was sold 
away from the ancient Zamind^rs into the hands of 
new lease-holders. 

The tenants suffered more than all Those 
who could not show an hereditar}/ right to hold at 
the old rate of assessment had little remedy against 
being rack - rented, while on failure to pay the 
rent demanded their property was liable to distraint 
and they themselves to be thrust into prison/'* By 
the Bengal Land Act of 1859, most of these evils- 
have been removed, and the Bengal Tenancy Act of 
1885 placed the tenant on a decidedly better footing. 

Besides placing the Land Tax of Bengal on 
a definite basis, the Governor-General’s further 
efforts were directed to the establishment of a more 
just administration of the law^s, and in order that 
this might be done, the entire judicial system was 
revised on new lines. The Company’s dominions 
were divided into districts, each under a Judge, and 
with appeal allowed from the decision of the Judge to 
a Provincial Court, from that to the Supreme Court, 
and from the Supreme Court to the Privy Council of 
England. These measures were framed to ensure 
equal justice for every subject of the British Crown, 
* Bniish India., by K. W. Frazer, chap, vii, p. 1 57- 
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iraian or British-born, and a valuable principle was 
laid down, although in the actual working it was 
long before the principle bore practical fruit. 

In 1793 Lord Cornwallis left for England, where his 
services were rewarded by a pension of ® year, 

and the Directors further showed their appreciation 
of his labours by ordering that his statue should be 
placed in the India House. In this same year the 
Company’s Charter was renewed for another period of 
twenty years. 




CHAPTER XJII 

LEADING DATES. 



A.D. 1793. Declaration of War with France. 

1793. Fondicherri and other French settlements taken by 
British. 

1797. Treaty of Campo Formic. 

1797. Invasion of the Punjab by the Afghan, Shah 

Zamdn. 

1798. Napoleon Bonaparte in Egypt. 

1798. Lord Mornington (afterwards Marquess Wellesley 
Governor-General. 

1798. Treaty between Wellesley and the Niz^m of 
HaidaV^bid. 

1798. The Battle of the Nile. 

1799. Seringapatam stormed by Baird,* Tipir Sultan 

killed. Hindu dynasty restored in Mysore j parti¬ 
tion of the territories added by Haidar All. 

1799. Tanjore taken under British protection. 

1800. Cession of the Karndtik to the British. 

iSoo. HaidarfCbjid enters into a subsidiary alliance with 
the British. 

1801. Treaty of Lucknow. Oudh cedes the Dodb to the 

British, and enters into a subsidiary alliance. 

1802. Important treaty of Bassein between the Peshwi 

and the British. 

1803. War with the Marath^s. Victories of Sir Arthur 

Wellesley and General Lake. 

1803. Sir Arthur Wellesley’s victory at Assaye. 

1803. General Lake’s victory at Delhi. He restores the 
Emperor Sh^h Alam to a nominal sovereignty. 
Treaty of Surgi Arjangaon with Sindh ia. 

1803. Treaty of Deogdon. Cuttack ceded to the British 
by the Bhonsla. 

1804-1805. War with Holkar. 

1805. Lake failed to take Bhartpur; captured by him 
April 2. 


A general bond of connection is now established between the British 
Government and the principal States of India, on principles which 
render it the interest of every State to maintain its alliance with the 
British Government.”— Lord Wellesley. 

“ Peace is the fairest flower of victory, the brightest ornament of 
military triumph, and the highest reward of successful valour.”— LORD 
Wellesley. 

“ The time had arrived when the English must either become supreme 
in India or be driven out of it. Lord Wellesley determined that it 
should pass to the British.”—SlR W. W. Hunter. 


CHAPTER XIIP 


WELLESLEY AND THE NEW IMPERIALISM. 

One of the last actions of Lord Cornwallis had been 
the seizure of the French settlements in India ; a 
policy dictated by the new Declaration of War 
issued by France, in February, 1793. After his 
departure, Sir John Shore acted as Governor- 
General until the arrival, in May, 1798, of Lord 
Mornington, afterwards Marquess Wellesley, during 
whose rule great changes took place. Scarcely had 
he landed in India, when events paved the way for 
those imperial measures which brought the con¬ 
tending native princes to acknowledge the supremacy 
of the British Power from Delhi to Cape Comorin. 
The unfortunate puppet Emperor, Shdh Alam, now 
blind and old, who afterwards became a pensioner 
of the British Government, the Nizam of Haidar- 
dbad, Tipii of Mysore, the Nawab Wazir of Oudh, 
the Peshwa of Poona, Sindhia of Gwalior, Holkar of 
Indore, the Gaekwdr of Baroda, and the Bhonsla 
Rdja of Ndgpur, all came in time to recognise Great 
Britain as the Supreme Power. 

In order to understand the policy of Lord Wellesley, 
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1st turn for a moment to Europe and consider 
the frenzy and alarm felt throughout Britain at the 
news of the French King’s execution. Wellesley 
was the close friend of Pitt, and, like the great 
peace Minister, he was borne along by the strong 
tide of hostility towards France which swept the 
country. To check the progress of “ French prin¬ 
ciples/’ was Pitt’s policy at home; he was ready even 
to go to war to avert the scare of social danger. 
Similarly, to exclude all possibility of Napoleon 
Bonaparte landing an army in India w^as the ruling 
idea of Wellesley’s Indian policy. Nor was the 
danger over-rated. Trafalgar had yet to be won, 
and France loomed large at this time as the arch¬ 
enemy, in the imagination of British statesmen. 
The Treaty of Campo P'ormio signed in October, 
1797, Iiad withdrawn Austria, our one ally, from the 
field, and left France without a foe on the continent. 


The gallant ships of Ikitain kept such close watch 
that the Directory saw little hope of a successful 
invasion. But in the East, where the British power 
was, as yet, in no sense paramount, they were per¬ 
suaded they might strike with impunity and succeed. 
In the Isle of France (Mauritius) they had an 
admirable naval base. Their own officers were in 
command of the Nizam’s army, and over-awed and 
guarded that prince. The troops of the vigorous 
Maratha chief, Sindhia, now the most powerful 
member of the Marathi Confederacy, were also 
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lied and led by French officers urider^fie 
command of the able Comte de Boigne, And Tipu 
Sultan of Mysore, burning to avenge his defeat, was 
in correspondence with France, Before long he 
had enrolled himself as a citizen of the Republic 
and a tree of liberty was planted in his capital. 
Above all, Napoleon Bonaparte, whose military 
genius and good fortune in the held had over-awed 
Europe, was already (1798) occupying Egypt as the 
first step towards achieving his ambitious dream of 
•Asiatic conquest. 

This, then, was- the critical situation which Lord 
Mornington (Wellesley) had to face when he arrived 
to take up the entanglements that had arisen, partly 
from the over-cautious non-interference policy of Sir 
John Shore. He found the Nizam completely under 
the influence of the French officers of his battalions ; 
the Mardthas aggressively powerful, and Tipii of 
Mysore in open treaty with France, with whom 
Great Britain vvas at war. Like his predecessor, 
Wellesley had been strictly enjoined by the Home 
Government to maintain a pacific policy, since 
schemes of conquest and extension of dominion 
were alike considered undesirable. But the political 
situation, “the growth of a French party in the 
councils and armies of the nativ^e Indian powers,” 
made it impossible to carry out a policy of peace, 
and this was clearly recognised at home, when the 
.embassy of Tipu Sultan and its favourable reception 
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French Governor of Mauritius became known. 
Moreover the new- Governor-General had brought 
with him an unconquerable determination to make 
Great Britain the one paramount Power in India 
and to secure her against European inti rferetice. 

Scarcely had he reached Calcutta when TipiVs 
intrigues with the French were laid bare, and evt nts 
happened which gave the lead into his own hand. 
Word was brought to him of Tipu’s secret agreement 
with the French and of the huge armament pre¬ 
paring at Toulon for the Eastern campaign. The 
Governor-General at once laid his plans before the 
Madras Council, jjroposing the prompt invasion of 
Mysore, and his intention to bring Tipii to terms and 
make him disband and dismiss his French battalions. 
The Madras Government, always weak and timorous, 
dreaded arousing the wrath of the fierce My.sore 
Siiltjin, and protested that it would be six months at 
least before their army could be ready to take the 
field. To add to the difficulties, the new Nawab of 
the Karnatik not only witliheld aid, but made 
treasonable overtures to Tipu Sultan against the 
Company. These intrigues of the native princes 
gave Wellesley the opportunity of carrying out his 
plans. Acting on his own responsibility, he deter¬ 
mined on a decisive and vigorous policy, and the peace 
instructions at once became a dead letter. But being 
distrustful of his precarious r’elations with the two 
other powers of Southern , India, the Nizam of 
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fabAd and the Peshwa at Poona, and ha^ng 
)ut little money in the treasury and insufficient 
troops, the Governor - General first diplomatically 
approached the Mysore SultAn with the demand 
that he should disband his French troops and 
abandon the French alliance. Whilst negotiations, 
wliich Tipu met with evasions, were in operation, the 
Governor - General employed every moment of the 
time gained in strengthening his position at ' 
HaidarAbAd and at Poona. 

First he dealt with the NizAm, the weakest of the 
three powers in the south, for his helplessness as an 
ally in the last war and his subservience to the French 
were well known. In 1795, during Sir John Shore’s 
tenure of office, the NizAm had applied to the Com¬ 
pany for aid against the MarAthAs. Aid, however, 
was ungenerously refused, and the NizAm was subjected 
to a humiliating defeat at the fatal battle of Kurdla, 
‘^a reverse/’ says Sir Alfred Lyall, ‘"which reduced 
him from the condition of a great and leading power 
in HindustAn, to that of a tributary to the MarAthAs/' 
As a result, the Nizam, greatly offended, at once 
sought to regain his position by enlisting fre.sh French 
troops and largely increasing his army, which was 
commanded by the famous Raymond, whose influence 
strengthened his disaffection, thereby creating a power¬ 
ful hostile force to menace British interests in the 
distractions that followed. Indeed, so powerful did 
the French ascendancy become, that tlie Nizam at 
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recognised, though too late, that its existence 
danger to himself and to the government at 
Haidarabad. Wellesley saw the situation at once. 
By a skilful stroke of diplomacy he lost no time in 
approaching the Nizam and inducing him to enter into 
a treaty. With great tact negotiations were carried 
out at Haidardbad by Captain Malcolm, and the 
Nizdm, instead of being an opponent, was converted 
into a useful ally throughout the protracted struggle 
with the MarAthAs. By a treaty dated September ist, 
1798, he agreed to disband his French troops, and the 
officers were subsequently sent home to France. 
Applying the principles of Dupleix, Wellesley formed 
a new subsidiary treaty, and a force of six thousand 
sepoys and artillery, commanded by the Company’s 
officers, were substituted for the French troops, the 
NizAm undertaking to pay 201425 rupees for their 
support, and further binding himself not to take any 
Europeans into his service without the sanction of the 
British Government More difficulty was experienced 
in establishing a similar subsidiary alliance with the 
PeshwA. Wellesley succeeded, however, in gaining 
his consent to join tlie alliance against Mysore, In 
the meantime, an able reorganisation of the army 
department had been energetically carried out, and 
now the Governor-General was fully prepared to 
enforce Mysore’s submission. 

All this time Tipu Sultan obstinately clung to his 
delusive hopes of overthrowing the British in India 
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aid of France, and he was known to be making 
active preparations to take revenge for his defeats and 
losses. Ever since his humiliation at the hands of 


Cornwallis, in 1792, he had been engaged in desperate 
attempts to obtaiD* foreign aid to enable him to regain 
his lost territory and retaliate on the Company. As a 
preliminary step he had hoped to make himself master 
of HaidardbAd. Adroitly scheming to create such a 
position as would clear the way for his intended attack- 
on the Nizj^m, Tipu had brought about an invasion of 
the Ihinjab, the Sikhs* territory, in 1797, by Shah 
Zarnan, the Afghdn Amfr. This disturbance was 
sufficiently alarming, but far more serious results must 
have occurred had not Shrih Zamdn, before the native 
disaffection could spread to Delhi, been hurriedly 
summoned back in 1798, to protect his own frontiers. 
By this invasion, lipu had aimed at creating a diver¬ 
sion which must have drawn off the Company’s troops 
to defend the Bengal frontier, whilst he meant to seize 
the advantageous moment to attack the Nizam and 
gain possession of Haidardb^id, The sudden with¬ 
drawal of Shah Zamdn disappointed these plans, and 
the Nizam was left in possession of his dominions. 
But it was the British whom I'ipii ardently longed to 
punish and drive from the country, and, as we have 
already said, he had secretly dispatched ambassadors 
to the french Governor of Mauritius to negotiate 
an alliance, offensive and defensive, with the French 
Directory against Gre^t Britain, their common enemy. 
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'rench Governor eagerly accepted the Sultan’s 
proposal and an agreement was made between them 
for “the express purpose of expelling the British from 
India.” The battle of the Nile, fought on tlie first of 
August, 1798, changed the face of affairs and entirely 
demolished Napoleon’s hopes of concpiering India. 
But though all fear of a French invasion was over, 
Tipu’.s intrigues with our enemies continued, and he 
vainly sought assistance at the court of Constantinople, 
as well as amongst the Afghiins and the Marathas., 
The letters sent by the Governor-General inviting 
him to abandon his connection with France and enter 
into an alliance with the Company were treated with 
insolent defiance, and eventually war was formally 
declared against Mysore on the 23 nd of February, 
1799. 

A proclamation was made, to the people of India 
setting forth the provocation received from Tipu as 
just ground of hostilities, and Wellesley made the 
journey to Madras in state, remaining on the spot 
that he might personally organise the expedition and 
watch the development of events. The Governor of 
Madras, Lord Clive, the son of the hero of Plassey, 
supported the Governor-General most loyally, and he 
was also a.ssisted by his brother. Colonel Arthur 
Wellesley, afterwards the famous Duke of Wellington, 

When all was ready, the two armies, one from 
Madras under General Harris with a contingent from 
the Nizam, and one from Bjumbay under General 
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i 4 , marched on Seringapatain. Each army 
gained a signal victory over the enemy in the field. 
General Stewart, advancing from the west, drove 
back TipiVs army from the Siddeshwar Pass, after 
a six hours' fight, and at Malvilli, he met with 
a more severe defeat at the hands of General 
Harris. 

Unable to keep the field, Tipii fell back on 
Seringapatam, he and his officers vowing to defend 
the capital to the death. After a month’s siege 
the great fort was breached at a point where 
the works were not strong. General Baird, one of 
the officers taken prisoner by Tipii when Colonel 
Baillie was defeated by him at Perambeikam, 
and who at that time had been kept chained in a 
horrible underground dungeon, led the storming 
party. The attack w'as most gallant. The breach 
was ascended and the British flag planted on 
its summit, but our men found themselves outside 
inner ramparts lined with troops. Between lay a wide 
deep wet ditch dug by Tipii, and at this moment it 
was swept by his guns. He himself, magnificently 
dressed and wearing a jewelled turban, stood in the 
midst of his men and took part in the defence. The 
fighting was terrible, and many of the British fell, but 
the survivors slowly advanced until the Sultan, 
defending his ground most bravely, was forced to 
retire, At length, being wounded, he mounted his 
horse and tried to make his way towards the palace. 
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iiis time two companies had gained a passage 
across the inner rampart and his retreat was cut off. 
Wounded a second and a third time, his horse killed 
under him, Tipu fell slain in a narrow gateway leading 
into the fort. Many of his followers flung them¬ 
selves over the ramparts, vainly attempting to escape 
to their cavalry. Most of the former were dashed to 
pieces. Others withdrew into the Jumma Musjid, the 
mosque built by Tipii inside the fort, and there a 
fearful slaughter ensued. The body of Tipii was 
found where he had lalleru Borne by his personal 
attendants, it was carried through the streets of his 
capital escorted by a guard of European soldiers, and 
laid to rest by the side of Ilaidar Alt his father, in 
the beautiful mausoleum of the Lai Bagh. 

Speaking of these hostilities against Mysore, 
Sir W. M. James writes, '‘There never was a 
war began with more just cause, or on plainer 
necessity, or niore exceptionally conducted, or the 
prizes of which were more legitimately acquired.'' 
The capture of Seringapatam was indeed the most 
important military feat won as yet by us in India, and 
Wellesley’s settlement of Mysore marks a new epoch 
and is an example of our dealings with Native States. 

With the death of Tipu the short-lived Muham¬ 
madan dynasty which had usurped the .sovereignty of 
Mysore was broken up. But Wellesley treated the 
fallen chieftain’s sons with the utmost kindness and 
generosity. They were allotted handsome allowances 
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Jj^^rovicled with a semi-regal establishment. 
Mysore proper, that is, the kingdom as originally held 
by Haidar All, Wellesley decided to maintain as a 
separate State, and he restored to the throne the 
rightful heir, Krishna Raj, a boy of five, the represen¬ 
tative of the old Hindu Rajas dethroned by Haidar 
Ah' thirty years before. A prince of this same house 
governs Mysore to-day under the provisions of the 
peace of 1799. Hindu officers were appointed to ad¬ 
minister the State, and the old Hindu faith and govern¬ 
ment were revived amidst great rejoicings. The 
Hindu inhabitants, who had only submitted to their 
Muhammadan rulers because powerless to resist, 
welcomed the security and protection of the British 
Raj. Industry revived, wealth and population grew 
rapidly, and from the day when Seringapatam fell into 
our hands, peace with its attendant blessings has 
reigned in the Presidency of Madras. 

Of the remaining territory partitioned between 
the allies, the Nizam, the Peshvva, and the Com¬ 
pany, at the settlement of TipiPs kingdom, 
46,000 square miles came under direct British 
rule, and by this acquisition tlie Company 
controlled the entire sea-board of the southern 
part of India, a strong position which would 
in future be a safeguard against PTench attack. 
The conditions imposed upon the newly-enthroned 
Raja stipulated that a British Resident should be 
received at hLs capital, and that no communication 
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3 e held with any foreign power without the con ¬ 
sent of the Company, which took over the defence of 
the State. In order to pay for the maitdenance of the 
troops, the country stretching east and west below 
the Ghfits was handed over to the Company. To the 
Nize'^m was given-the districts lying to the south of 
Haidanlbad. The Peshwa also received his share 
I'he remainder, Seringapatam, the passes opening to 
the plains, Koimbatur, Darapuram, Mujnad, with the 
whole of the western sea-board, became Ikitisli 
territory. . 

At the termination of the struggle the Governor- 
General was created Marquess Wellesley by the 
Crown, and the Company awarded him an annuity 
of 5,000 a year. He likewise received the. thanks of 
the House of Commons, for counteracting with equal 
promptitude and ability, the dangerous intrigues 
and projects of the French, particularly by destroying 
tlicir power and influence in the Deccan ; whereby,” 
said the Resolution, he has established on a basis 
of permanent security the-tranquility and prosperity 
of the British Empire in India.”* In all these 
military and political successes, the Governor-General 
was assisted by the powerful intellect and brilliant 
action of his brother, Colonel Arthur Wellesley, after¬ 
wards to bj known as the “ Iron Duke/’ and who as 
Duke of Wellington was destined to live in the pages 
of history as Britain’s greatest soldier-statesman. At 
* October, 1799. 
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Hiie his rare gift of statesmanship, his sagatTff 
gment, and foresight came to the front, and were 
no less invaluable to his chief in council, than was his 
splendid military prowess in the field. 

With the utmost success Lord Wellesley had now 
embarked on a policy which aimed at reducing native 
armies and establishing British sovereignty by render¬ 
ing the Nativ'c States depcJident on the Company for all 
purposes of defence. If he adopted the principles of 
Diipletx, he improved upon and carried the brilliant 
Frenchman’s methods to a remarkable completeness. 
In his hands a far-reaching system of subsidiary 
treaties sprang up, and instead of a native supply of 
untrustworthy and often mutinous troops put into 
the field by an Indian Rajd or Nawab, there was 
substituted a money subsidy equivalent to the cost of 
training and maintaining the necessary force in 
efficiency. Where the money subsidy could not be 
raised, assignments of land for payment of the troops 
were to be made in accordance with Oriental 
practice. 

It was partly a question of this kind, that, in 1800, 
brought the Karn<itik under British administration. 
Its ruler, the Nawab Omdah-ul-Omra, was bound by 
treaties with the Company based on the payment of a 
subsidy, but the miserable condition of the country 
made it necessary for the amount originally demanded 
to be lessened. After a short trial it was seen that 
the reduced tribute was only paid by the wretched 


cints of the territory, through grievous pressure 
and extortions. The Nawdb was hopelessly in debt 
to the Company, which by the terms of the treaty 
was entitled to take over the administration of the 
forfeited country. Instead of pressing the claim a 
more moderate proposal was made to the Naw^Ab, 
arranging that his territory should be divided into 
two portions, one to be under his own control without 
interference, the other to be administered by the 
Company, and any surplus revenue, after the 
stipulated subsidy had been provided, was to be 
made over to him. To these terms the Nawab 
refused to submit. This, however, was not all. The 
Karndtik had long been a very hot-bed of intrigue, 
and letters had been discovered at Seringapatam 
revealing the treasonable correspondence carried on 
by the Nawdb with Tipu. This treachery, added to 
the Nawdb’s failure to fulfil his promise to pay 
part of the sum which he owed when^ the 
Company was in straits for funds, made Wellesley 
decide that policy, no less than the scandalous 
condition of his kingdom, required the removal of the 
Nawdb from power. Before this was effected 
Omdah-ul-Ornra died, and one of the two claimants 
to the throne, having declared himself willing to 
recognise British suzerainty, was acknowledged and 
established in the Nawdbship as Omdah’s successor 
under an agreement by which his rank and position 
were to be scrupulously maintained, and a pension 
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to him ; whilst, in return, he ceded the whole 
of the Karnatik to the Company. By these 
transactions the Presidency of Madras grew to its 
present sixe, covering a territory 148,000 miles in 
extent The small state of Tanjore had also been 
taken into the British alliance, and since November, 
1799, when Sarboji, a son of the preceding Rajti, was 
placed on the throne, it had been under the Company’s 
administration. 

The Cornpany'’s rule was now permanently estab¬ 
lished in the South of India, and the Governor- 
General next turned his attention to the affairs of the 
Nawdb Wazir of Oudh, u^ho.se troops were in revolt, 
and whose mismanagement had plunged his State into 
the most dreadful confusion. At the same time the 
heavy subsidy of ;^/6o,ooo to be paid yearly to the 
Company as the equivalent for providing its military 
defence, had drained every source of revenue until the 
finances were wholly disorganised. In view of the 
activity of the Marathffs on the frontier and a 
threatened invasion of Zaman Shah, the ruler at 
Kdbul, Wellesley decided that additional British 
troops must be maintained in Oudh. The NawAb 
Wazfr vainly pleaded his inability to raise the money 
to pay for their support, and under the pressure of 
his perplexities he offered to abdicate and leave the 
country. His proposal was received with great 
indignation by the Governor-General, *^who," .says 
Sir A. C. Ly^all, “in his*treatment of our earliest ally 
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little patience, forbearance, or generosity.’' 
There was, liowever, urgent need for a connplete re¬ 
organisation of the affairs of Oudh, and Wellesley 
firmly insisted upon such terms as woukl ensure 
thorough internal reforms. The Nawdb Wazir had to 
confess his own inability to correct the existing evils, 
and no course was left to the Governor-General but 
to set aside Clive’s policy of 1764, which liad 
preseiwed Oudh intact, a friendly State forming a 
breakwater against foes from tlie north-west. By the 
Treaty of Lucknow, signed in July, 1801, the Navvab 
Wazir, unable to pay the money subsidy for the 
defence of his dominions, agreed to cede the fertile 
lands known as the Doab, stretching between the 
Ganges and the Jumna, together with the valley of 
Rohilkhand and Gorakhpur. 13 y this arrangement 
about 30,000 square miles of rich territory in the 
heart of India were transferred to the British 
Government. Before this, in 1800, our other ally, the 
Nizam of Haidarj^bad, had under a similar subsidiary 
treaty allotted large districts to the Company for the 
regular payment of the expenses of the augmented 
subsidiary force.” I'hus Mysore, Haidarabad, and 
Oudh, had been brought to rely upon British 
protection,. and all fear of French influence and 
intrigue was at an end so far as they were concerned. 
French influence was, however, strong in Upper 

* British Dominion in Jndiuy by Sir A. C. Lyall, chap, xiv, 
P‘ 2^9* 
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where the Company’s new acquisitions 
from Oucih were flankecl by the possessions of the 
powerful Mfuathd prince, Dfiulfit Rdo Sindhia, in 
whose army large numbers of French officers were 
serving. 

For some years the principal military power 
amongst the Maiv^th^s lay in tlie hands of Mabdajee 
Sindhia, a man of remarkable talent, who was no 
less conspicuous Tor his capacity for political organi¬ 
sation than for his skill and determination in the 
field. Active, and ambitions, he had, after 1786, 
been recogni.sed as an independent sovereign. He 
had defeated his rival, Holkar, and had been 
appointed Vicc-regent of the Empire by the Mughal. 
Henceforth the territories and influence of Mahdajee 
Sindhia in Northern India had grown with alarming 
rapidity, and his large well-disciplined army, which 
was commanded by the famous Savoyard, Benoit de 
Boigne, made him a formidable enemy to the British, 
whose steady rise to power he viewed w'ith jealous 
suspicion. It was fortunate for the Company that 
the other MardthA chiefs were too distrustful of 
Mahdajee Sindhia’s ambitious policy to combine in 
any genuine manner, since this lack of unity amongst 
the Mardthds tended to frustrate his ho.stile purposes 
against it. In 1794, Mahdajee Sindhia died. But 
the Mardthd power was still on the increase, and 
now Dduldt Rdo. Sindhia, swayed the government 
at Poona, the , Mardthd capital, and pushed his 
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north- 
important 


native ruler in those' regions and a powerful opponent 


to British predominance. When the Nizdm disbanded 
hi.s French battalions, the soldiers expelled from 
HaidarAbAd made their way to Delhi, where Sindhia 
was Vice-regent, holding the blind Emperor, Sh;ih 
Alam, a prisoner in his hands. At Delhi the 
French officers were welcomed, and before long a 
native army was organised under the command of 


Monsieur Perron, one of Sindhia’s ablest French 
generals, who received a large and important tract of 
country for its support. 


At this time the great MarAthA chiefs, Sindhia, 
Holkar, the GAekwar, and the Bhonsla Raja 
of Berar, were jealously struggling amongst them¬ 
selves to found sovereignties on the ruins of 
the Mughal Empire, whilst the central govern¬ 
ment at Poona, an uncertain bond at best, and now 
the weakest amongst the MarathA States, was 
endangered by their ambition. Indeed, all govern¬ 
ment in India, outside the sphere of British influence, 
was in a state of anarchy and chaos. Not a single 
Man-ithA chieftain possessed a lawful title. .Amongst 
the usurping rulers were those who held their title on 


some claim originally allowed by a superior. The 
authority of these rulers was, how-ever, simply a 
question of “ right by might ” ; their position, unless 
they were men of extraordinary influence and power. 
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lertain, and the limits 
left undefined. As they levied 
blackmail on the Nfxam and demanded chanih^ a 
quarter revenue, from Bengal, the Governor-General 
was soon brought into collision with them. 

In i802,^Jaswant Holkar, who belonged to the 
same Manithd family as Sindhia's earlier rival, rose up 
against the Peshwd, the nominal head of the Maratha 
confederation, and marched upon his capital. A 
battle was fought, in which the Peshwa, Bajf Rdo IL, 
and the troops of his powerful lieutenant, Sincihia, 
were defeated. The Peshwa was driven from Poona 
and to save his life he fled for protection to the British 
at Bassein. This was Wellesley’s opportunity, and 
help was readily accorded the fugitive. The Peshwd, 
who had hitherto been distrustful of the Company’s 
power, was now induced to sign a subsidiary treaty, 
and he entered into an alliance under the usual condi¬ 
tions of a fixed payment for a British force to be 
permanently stationed in his dominions, handing over 
certain tracts along the Tapti and Narbadji rivers to 
the Company for the support of the troops. All 
hmropeans, other than the British, were to be rigidly 
excluded, and in future, the native and foreign 
relations of the Peshwa were to be subordinated to 
the policy of the British Raj 

By bringing the Peshwa into the British alliance, 
the Treaty of Bassein, signed in 1802, at one 
stroke placed the Company at the head of the 
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^il ManUha confederacy, making Great Britain 
the arbiter of peace and war. It also accom¬ 
plished another important matter, since under the 
Treaty, all future claims made by the Marathfis 
upon the Nizam, would have to be referred to 
the paramount Power. The Treaty signed, the 
Peshwa was escorted back to his capital by 
General Arthur Wellesley, who on the way 
succeeded in joining the Nizam’s forces, and Poona 
was entered in triumph. Molkar ded as they 
approached, and by this bloodless victory the Peshwa 
was re-instated, British garrisons were admitted into 
Poona and other important fortresses, and the central 
Maratha government became a British Protectorate. 
No time was lost in issuing a formal proclamation to 
the contending Mardthfi chieftains notifying that 
their titular over-lord had been taken under British 
protection. 

The treaty of Basscin was immediately repudiated 
by the leading Maratha chiefs, who were cpiick enough 
to sec that the terms imposed must inevitably strike 
at the independence of every State in the confederacy. 
Sindhia, now really alarmed, at once called on his 
fellow-chiefs to suspend their mutual feuds and to 
combine against, the common danger. The Bhonsla 
or Raja of Ni^gpur, who ruled from Berar to Orissa, 
and whose influence over the other leaders was great, 
instantly responded. A powerful league was organ¬ 
ised, and two large armies were soon in readiness to 
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He field agafnst the Company. Holkar of I iKToreT 
vever, hesitated to join them and held aloof watch¬ 
ing the course of events. The united armies of Sind- 
hia and the Bhonsla Raja, numbering some iop,OGO 
men drilled and trained by French officers and sup¬ 
ported by powerful cannon, met, and marched in the 
direction of Haidar^bfid with intentions that could 
not be mistaken. 

The Governor-General was, however, prepared 
for war. An army 15,000 strong, under General 
Wellesley and . Colonel Stevenson, was ready to 
march at any moment. General Lake commanded 
10,000 troops in Northern Hindustan, and 7,000 more 
men were under General Murray in Gujarat. Once 
more, at a critical moment, European polities in¬ 
fluenced the Governor-General’s line of conduct. Signs 
on all sides portended that the Peace of Amiens could 
not long be maintained. Indeed Wellesley had been 
recently instructed by the Home Ministry to be 
prepared for a renewal of hostilities with France. The 
possibility of our French enemy combining with the 
Marathas quickened that imperial policy which the* 
clear-sighted Wellesley had assured himself was 
necessary for the permanent tranquility of “ Hindus¬ 
tan.” Without loss of time he seized upon the 
Mar^tha rising as an opportunity to complete his 
diplomatic scheme of political conne.vion, a scheme 
designed, as we have .seen, to bring the native military 
rulerships of India under British control, and while 
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lOting orderly government, to consolidate British 
Empire in Northern as well as Southern India. 

Upon the evasion by Sindhia and the Rajd of 
Berdr of his demand that they should imme¬ 


diately withdraw the armies now advancing upon 
Haidarabad, Lord Wellesley hastened to enforce com¬ 
pliance before their troops should be augmented by 
those of Holkar. Instructions were issued promptly 
to the two great generals then commanding our troops 
in India, Wellesley and Lake. War was declared on 
the 3rd of August, 1803, and under their skilful and 
decided leadership the British arms were brilliantly 
successful. 


General Wellesley opened the campaign in the 
Deccan. Marching upon Ahmadnagar, after four 
days’ assault, he captured the fortress. Advancing 
in a central direction towards the northern frontiers 
of Haidarabad, which were threatened by Sindhia and 
the Raja of Berar, he came up with the enemy at the 
famous field of Assaye on the 23rd of September, 1803. 
Here without waiting for Colonel Stevenson and the 
remainder of his forces, Wellesley, at the head of 4,500 
men, at once closed with the enemy, a force numbering 
50,000 men, 30,000 of them being the dreaded Marathd 
cavalry. In this battle Wellesley gained a brilliant 
and decisive victory, but more than one-third of his 
men were killed or wounded. Lhe foe fought with 
desperate valour throughout the contest, and Sindhia’s 
French battalions, De Boigneks* veterans, offered a 
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born ami brave resistance, until driven from the 
field with enormous losses by Jiritain’s greatest military 
genius. The battle of Assaye was Wellesley s first 
great battle, and the greatest ever fought against the 
MarathasI After this important victory he marched 
into iienir, and in November, defeated the Bhonsla at 
Argaum. Before the year closed, by his prompt and 
decisive action, Sindhia and the Raja had both been 
brought to accept the terms he imposed. 

Meanwhile, General Lake had been coiripletely 
successful in destroying Sindhia’s military strength in 
the north-west, aral the power of the great Maratha 
chief was broken. At Aligarh Lake had defeated 
Perron, Sindhia’s ablest French officer, and had 
ruined the prestige of the Ph'cncli general, who, 
until Lakes triumphant victories, had been regarded 
as invincible by the native powers, Aligarh^ situated 
at an equal distance from Delhi and Agra, was boldly 
carried by assault. Next Perron’s large body of 
trained troops under PTcnch officers was routeil 
before Delhi, which the British promptly took and 
occupied. At the same time the hapless lunperor 
passed into British custody. P"or many years he had 
been kept in captivity by the Marathas, vvdio usurped 
all authority under cover of the Mughal’s name. Shcih 
Alam now welcomed the British soldiers into Delhi, 
and joyfully placed himself under their protection, 
agreeing at once to the terms im[)osed in return 
for an asylum and Uii income. From Delhi Lake 
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^ed to Agra, which he also took, and after "this 
iie^gained the crowning and final victory over the 
remainder of Sindhians army at the fiercely contested 
battle of Laswdri, when the admirable battalions 
trained by Perron and the other French officers, 
acquitted themselves with marked bravery and resolu¬ 
tion, though M. Perron and his compatriots were no 
longer in Sindhia’s service. On the east the Mardthds. 
were driven out of Orissa, which was ceded by the 
Rajd of Berdr, and Masulipatam was taken by Colonel 
Harcourt. The capture of the stronghold of Gawil- 
garh on the 29th of November closed the campaign. 

After these victories the discipline and good 
conduct of the British troops were everywhere the 
subject of wonder and admiration in the districts 
through which they passed. Never before had 
India witnessed the march of a conquering army 
unstained by murders, conflagrations, plunder, and 
violent excesses of every kind along the line. One 
district after another submitted voluntarily to the 
Company, and alliances were made with a number of 
petty States and Principalities. 

Sindhia and the Bhonsla were obliged to sue for 
peace, which was granted on terms that established 
the sovereignty of Great Britain. Both agreed to 
acknowledge the Treaty of Bassein. First, on the 
17th December, 1803, the Bhonsla signed the Treaty 
of Deogdon, under which he relinquished his claims 
on Berdr to the Nizdrn of H^idarabid, ceded the 
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Cuttack to the Company, and engaged 
to dismiss all European auxiliaries other than the 
British, and to abstain from all alliances with our 
enemies. And on the thirtieth of the same month, 
Sindhia signed the Treaty of Surgi Arjangdon, by 
which he surrendered SMh Alam to the Company's 
protection, yielded up large territories in the Dodb, 
the districts to the south of the Adjunta Hills, the 
regions lying between that range and the Godavery 
as well as the country north of Jaipur, Jodhpur, 
and Gohad, his sea-ports on the west coast, and 
delivered up Ahmadnagar to the Peshwd. In addition 
he consented to dismiss all his French soldiers, and 
to pay the cost of a large force of British subsidiary 
troops to be stationed near his frontiers. On these 
conditions Sindhia was left in possession of the 
remainder of his territories, which the Company 
undertook to defend. 

It was not long before the promised British 
defence was needed by Sindhia. The Mariithd, 
Jaswant Rdo Holkar, had furtively watched the 
destruction of Sindhia’s imposing army, and now 
prepared to pay off old feuds by planning an 
attack upon him. Perceiving his intention, Lake 
promptly required Holkar to retire. Holkar refused, 
and supposing the Company to have been weakened 
by the Mar^tha campaign, demanded the cession 
of large portions of its newly-acquired territory, 
and the signing of a* treaty whereby he should be 
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ised as sovereign over the Holkar dotniuion. 
The demand was accompanied by a threat that if 
his terms .were not complied with, his armies should 
overrun our provinces as the waters cover the sea. 
He then called on the Rajput princes, the Rohillas, 
and the Sikhs to join him. In answer to this menace, 
the Company took up arms against Holkar in 1804. 

The war, however, began disavStrously. A body of 
troops under Colonel Monson was defeated, and 
only a few sepoys escaped to tell the story of the 
disaster at Agra. The Rajd of Bhartpur, one of our 
allies, went over to the enemy, and it was doubtful 
whether Sindhia and the R^ja of Berjir would not 
break their treaties also and turn against us. Some 
serious fighting followed, and Holkar proved a diffi¬ 
cult and ubiquitous foe. A severe engagement took 
place before Dig, in November, 1804, where Holkar's 
infantry and artillery were defeated by General 
Frazer, who fell mortally wounded. In 1805, L^'^ke 
lost 3,000 men in a futile attempt to storm the 
almost impregnable fortress of Bhartpur, and then 
retired on a promise from the Raja that his alliance 
with Holkar should be given up, and payment of 
twenty lakhs of rupees be made to the Company 
as a war indemnity. But the fortune of war 
turned, and Holkar himself with his cavalry was 
pursued by the indefatigable Lake, who took him 
by surprise and completely routed his bands. Thi.s 
ended the campaign and settled the w^avering sub- 
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of Sindhia and the Rajd of 
Raja of Bhartpiir returned to his allegiance, and, in 
1805, after the recall of Lord Wellesley, Holkar was 
brought to sign a treaty based on the terms dictated 
by his conquerors, and similar in effect to the con¬ 
ditions imposed in the case of the other Marritha 
chiefs. 

By his long-sighted and martial policy. Lord 
Wellesley had not only acquired important terri¬ 
tories tor the Company, but he had accomplished 
the pacification of India under British supremacy, 
whilst to ensure the continuance of peace and orderly 
Native government he had taken measures that 
promised .security for the future. By definitely 
circumscribing the territorial boundaries of each 
Mar^tha chief, and .separating the confederate ruler- 
ships one from the other by establi.shing a non- 
Mar^thd British ally between their respective 
States, he sought to remove all pretexts for the 
incessant feuds amongst the Indian princes arising 
from territorial disputes. At the same time, the 
Company’s frontiers in Northern India were strength¬ 
ened by the maintenance of a barrier of independent 
principalities under Briti.sh protection. In a word, 
he had made Great Britain the paramount Power 
in India. He had established Briti.sh rule, pro¬ 
tection, or influence throughout India, except in the 
Punjab. French influence was finally destroyed. We 
held the .sea-board, Either directly or through allies 
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„..v* ^ had rescued and charged ourselves with the 
care and maintenance of the Emperor Shah Alam, 
the puppet representative of the Mughal power, 
whom we treated as a State pensioner enjoying 
royal rank, and who was allowed a suitable income. 

Lord Wellesley returned to England leaving a 
British India which comprised nearly the whole of 
the sea-coast, the valleys of the Ganges, the Dodb, 
the Government of Bombay', and what is now the 
Presidency of Madras. Mysore was ruled by a 
tributary jxince, the Peshwa and the Niz^m were 
bound to us by subsidiary' treaties which brought 
them under our control, and we occupied Delhi. 
Piracy in Indian waters had been largely .suppressed, 
and all other European powers had been ousted from 


the country. 

But the magnitude of the achievements of the 
Marquess Wellesley aiul the bewildering augmen¬ 
tations of territory created positive alarm at home, 
where the Court of Directors were disinclined for 
such imperial policy, and protested strongly again.st 
the rapidly growing debt. Even a statesman like 
Lord Castlereagh had remonstrated. So averse was 
the general feeling to the policy of extension of 
British dominion in India, that a dispatch .sent to 
the Governor-General after his Marathi successes con¬ 
tained a suggestion that he should give back the 
whole of the newly-acquired Marathi possessions. 
Happily for the vast populations of India and for 





TRe whole British race, the suggestion was not acted 
upon. No one now questions the greatness and 
wisdom of Lord Wellesley's policy, but there was 
little imperial spirit showni by the statesmen of that 
day. Lord Wellesley’s successor was instructed to 
do all in his power to check and alter the methods 
of administration that had led to this grow th and 
predominance, and for some time the main policy 
was to rid ourselves of these unwelcome conquests 
and annexations by handing them over to Native 
rulers whenever an opportunity occurred, and to 
shake ourselves free from the burden of our Indiaii 
alliances. 





CHAPTER XIV. 

LEADING DATES, 

1805. Lord Wellesley superseded by Lord Cornwallis, who 
dies within three months. 

1805. Treaty of peace with Holkar. 

1806. Mutiny of the Sepoys at Vellore. 

1807. Lord Minto, Governor-General, 

1785-1809. The rise of the Sikhs. 

1809. Treaty with Ranjlt Singh. 

18 to. Abercromby takes Mauritius. 

1811. Lord Minto takes Java and ejects the Dutch. 
1808-1812. Inquiry by Select Committee at Westminster into 
Indian affairs, 

1813. Act opening the trade to India. 

1813. Calcutta becomes a see : a bishop appointed. 

1813. Lord Minto superseded by the Marquess of Hastings 

(then Earl of Moira). 

1814. Renewal of Company’s Charter. 

1814. Depredations of Amir Khin in Rdjputdna. 
1814-1815. War with NepdI. Treaty of SegauU. 

1817. Peace with Holkar. 

1817-It 818. Successful war against the Find dr is. 

1823. Lord Hastings retires. 



It is the boast of the British Empire that it rests on men.”-^LoRD 
Rosebery. 
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1 RA 1 >E INTERESTS verSUS IMPERIAL RESPONSI¬ 
BILITY. 

Loro Wellesley, sensible of the superiority of a 
civilised power, and having secured British supremacy 
by substituting the Company’s rule for that of 
the Mughal, had decided that there could be but 
one natural issue to the struggle then going on in 
India, and he unhesitatingly pushed forward the 
building of the Empire. Ihe Directors at home, and 
leaders outside the India House, were aghast at the 
fruit of his conquests, and declared themselves to be 
actually hostile to advance and consolidation. Holkar 
was still in the field when the MarAth^ war was 
hurriedly wound up, and between the years 1805 and 
1813, there came an interval of reaction. The return 
of Lord Cornwallis (1805), who was chosen to succeed 
Lord Wellesley, he being a statesman well-known 
to be averse to imperial projects of conquest and 
extension, checked the whole movement. How 
closely the views of the new Governor-General agreed 
with the wishes of the Court of Directors and of the 
British Government, and how generally these views 
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neld, may be seen from the following extract 
from his letters. “ It is not the opinion only of 
ministers or a party,” he wrote, “but of all reflecting 
men of every description, that it is physically imprac¬ 
ticable for Great Britain , , . to maintain so vast 

and so unwieldy an Empire as India, which annually 
calls* for reinforcements of men and remittances of 
money, and which yields little other profit except 
brilliant gazettes.” 

Lord Cornwallis died within three months of his 
return to India to resume the administration, but 
already the retrenchment policy was at work, 
especially with regard to our relations with the Native 
States. A system of British isolation, non-interfer¬ 
ence, and irresponsibility having been determined on, 
subsidiary native treaties were discountenanced as 
inexpedient and wasteful, and it was pronounced 
impolitic to extend our protectorate beyond the 
actual border-lines of the Company’s own territory. 
If, indeed, the Directors’ pressing instructions had 
been carried out, the defensive policy of Wellesley 
would h?^ve been undone, and the Deccan and Central 
India would have been once more given up to anarchy. 

The death of Lord Cornwallis placed Sir George 
Barlow, a Bengal civilian, temporarily at the head of 
the Calcutta Government, and in his hands the 
shrinking policy was systematised, since he had no 
alternative but to carry out the instructions of his 
employers. Under th’bse orders, in violation of pre- 
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engagements, the Company abandoned Lord 
Wellesley’s projected subsidiary alliance with Sindhia, 
and every tiative union that it was possible to break 


was broken. The Rfijputs and the smaller and 


weaker States w^ere left to jfb'Ugg^e as best they could 


against plundering incursions of the Marathds, and 
the Company declared that it was its determination 
to take no part in future in native troubles or 
quarrels. This decision was short-lived, a.s very 
soon the Governor-General was compelled by signs 
of approaching catastrophe to take prompt steps 
to enforce British supremacy at Haidardbdd, and 
it was seen to be necessary to insist on the subsidiary 
treaties which gave us paramount influence in affairs 
both with the Peshwa and the Nizam, or the ascend¬ 
ancy we had won would be lost. 

During Barlow’s admitiistration, which lasted until 
the arrival of the P^arl of Minto in 1807, occurred the 
mutiny of the sepoys at the fort of Vellore, situated 
eighty miles from Madras, and though this was 
promptly suppressed by Colonel Gillespie, the event 
created a wdde-spread feeling of insecurity. Wellesley 
had assigned apartments within the fort to the family 
of Tipu, where they lived in serni-royal state, sur¬ 
rounded by a guard of 370 Pmropeans and 1,500 
sepoys. Grounds for the sudden outbreak arose out 
of an order issued in the south to the effect that all 
the sepoys in the Madras army should dress alike, 
shave their venerated beards, trim their moustaches. 
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regiilatio/i tall glazed hat instead of turbans, 
and, above all, should no longer bear any caste marks. 
To the ignorant and suspicious sepo)'s the new 
regulations bore but one interpretation, it was an 
attack upon their religion. They believed that the 
Company deliberately intended to destroy the here¬ 
ditary customs of caste. Meetings were held, news 
of which reached the European officers, who took no 
notice, and on the loth of July, i8o6, the explosion 
came. At early dawn Colonel Fancourt, who was in 
command, was shot on the threshold of his home. 
Volley after volley was then fired upon the unarmed 
Ehiropeans in the barracks. Only a handful of 
officers and men escaped, and these behaved like 
heroe.s. Climbing the ramparts, they tore down the 
flag planted by the mutineers on the summit, beat off 
their assailants, holding their ground until help arrived 
from Arcot. Between three and four hundred of the 
mutinous sepoys fell in the struggle, and the survivors 
were captured, tried by court-martial, and sentenced 
either to be shot, or punished according to the measure 
of their guilt. 

The scare had not died away when Lord Minto, 
the new Governor-General, arrived. But pledged 
though he was to the principles laid down by the 
Directors, he was at once struck by the state of anarchy 
which Barlow’s policy had encouraged. Not only 
were the free-booting chiefs at war amongst them¬ 
selves, but crime and\)rgani.sed robbery had multiplied 
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Every part of the country was infested by 
bodies of mercenaiy troops disbanded after the last 
MarAthjt war, for the immediate result of Lord 
Wellesley’s subsidiary treaties had been the turning 
loose of a numerous army of robbers, the offscourings 
of the mercenaries who ravaged Central India. 
Amongst these predatory bands the most dreaded and 
the most powerful were the Pindaris, who were secretly 
countenanced by the two Maratha chiefs, Sindhia 
and Molkar. Since Wellesley s firm grip had been 
withdrawn, these discharged mercenaries organised 
murderous raids on a gigantic scale, Elying bands 
of mounted robbers, generally mustering from 2,000 
to 3,000 strong, swept the regions round, committing 
the most frigluful excesses and carrying sword and 
fire wherever they lighted. Rajputdna was the 
principal ground for their incursions, and the Rajput 
States turned for aid to the British Government, 
reminding them that there had always been some 
power in India to whom peaceable States could apply 
for protection, and urging that Great Britain, having 
taken the position of the leading power in India, in 
refusing to afford such protection, left the defenceless 
States at the mercy of their oppressors,' In Bun- 
dclcund also, recourse had to be made to arms to 
overcome these freebooting bands, whose audacity 
increased with their numbers, inspiring terror wherever 
Ihey moved, and our intervention brought Bundelcund 
under British protection. These were but some of 
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ns plainly showing that the duty of providing 




orderly government in India had fallen upon us, and 
could not be ignored unless we evaded the obliga¬ 
tions Incumbent on our political supremacy. All 
this Lord -Minto perceived, and being on the spot he 
saw the risks involved if order were not maintained. 
Even the Court of Directors realised the impossibility 
of keeping to the rigid policy of retrenchment and non- 
it^terference, that policy which seemed so simple and 
right to the critics at home. 

Trouble also threatened from a new quarter. 
During the years that the British Government had 
been engaged with the Southern States, the Sikhs 
had acquired great influence in the Punjab. Towards 
the latter end of the eighteenth century they had 
revolted against their Muhammadan rulers, and had 
wrenched themselves free from their galling yoke. 
It was a swift but . overwhelming movement inspired 
by a common hatred of Mughal oppression and its 
religious persecution. And it spread vigorously, 
until in 1785, the Sikh federation had mastered 
the heart of the Punjab, including all the country 
lying betw^een the Jhelum and the Sutlej rivers. 

Hitherto, in Anglo-Indian history, the military 
character of the Sikh movement and the bitter 
animosity to the invading Muhammadan races of 
its warlike sectaries had formed a serviceable 
barrier, which, placed at a safe distance from our 
north-west frontier, kept off attacks from the 
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hordes of Central Asia, who for centuries 
had supplied India with fresh* conquerors and 
dynasties. And another effect of the Sikhs’ occu¬ 
pation of the Punjab had been to check the flow 
of Muhammadan recruits who formerly poured into 
the land to attach themselves to some Isl^m chief 
whose power was mainly sustained by these constant 
Asiatic reinforcements. But early in the nineteenth 
century, the Sikh organisation in the Punjab 
exhibited a political development that threatened to 
become dangerous if allowed to grow on unchecked. 
The redoubtable Ranjit Singh, the Lion ot Lahore, 
had established his supremacy over the Sikh chiefs 
north of the Sutlej river. He next prepared to cross 
that river and complete his conquest of the whole of 
the Sikh confederacies, his aim being the formation 
of a great and united Sikh nation. Strong, brave, 
and resolute, the hardy Sikhs, welded under a great 
leader and breathing the enthusiasm and ardour of a 
national Hindu revival, would prove formidable 
opponents to British rule, if Ranjft Singh’s thirst for 
^8^S**^*’*^*sement were not repressed. Recognising the 
danger,the Governor-General sent Sir Charles Metcalfe 
as ambassador to the Sikh sovereign, and he was 
successful in curbing the ambitious designs of Ranjft 
Singh. The astute ruler of the Punjab yielded to 
Metcalfe’s persuasions, and in 1809, he signed a treaty 
which limited his authority to the north and west of 
die Sutlej, at the same time the Sikh territory to the 
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/of the river was made a British protectorate, 
agreement was faithfully kept by Ranjit Singh, 
and amicable relations were maintained between the 
Sikh sovereign and the Company until the year 1845. 

No .sooner was the Sikh trouble arranged than the 
Raja of Berdr solicited our aid against the Afghan 
freebooter Amir Khfin, who had marched upon Berdr 
-threatening to take posse.ssion of the country. A 
. demon.stration of British forces was sufficient in this 
instance to encourage the Raja to defend his posses¬ 
sions, and Amir Rhan withdrew. In another guarter, 
certain native chiefs under our protection had to be 
defended against the oppression of the Peshwa. 
Thus the policy of non-interference everywhere 
proved impracticable, and the duty and necessity of 
adequately filling the position of Ruling Power in 
India, and of acknowledging the responsibilities of .such 
predominance, continually forced itself upon the 
Cjo\ernment. The strong common .sense of l.ord 
Alinto, however, enabled him to prevent any violent 
eruptions without unsheathing the sword, though it 
was only the quiet before the storm. 

Besides quietly consolidating the conquests of 
Wellesley, Lord Minto, with a view to counteracting 
the activity of French agents at Asiatic courts, 
and frustrating Napoleon’s grand scheme of a 
joint exiredition with Russia by way of Turkey 
and 1 ersia against 'the British in India, opened 
relations with three ' out-lying foreign Powers, by 
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iing envoys to the court of Ranjft Shigh 
at Lahore, to the Afghan Amfr at Feshilwar, 
and to the Shdh of Persia at Teheran. In the 
meantime, we had now finally seized the Cape of 
Good Hope, and in i8n, Lord Minto captured the 
island of Java, and ejected the Dutch ; and in the 
same year Abercromby took Mauritius, so that the 
sea routes were swept clear, and with our occupation 
of that island, the French ships which had long 
preyed on our Eastern commerce disappeared. 

In spite of these various distractions, the Company's 
affairs prospered amazingly, and at the end of Lord 
Minto’s administration the Directors were able to 
reduce the old debt of ;^27,000,000, by taking up a 
new loan at 6 per cent, instead of at 12 per cent as 
heretofore. Lord Minto was recalled the same year, 
and in 1813, the Marquess of Hastings (then Earl of 
Moira) who in Parliament had strenuously denounced 
the annexations of Wellesley and was strongly 
opposed to the “ forward policy,” became Governor- 
General. 

In order to rightly understand the internal con¬ 
dition of India at the time of Lord Moira’s arrival, it 
must be remembered that by a sharp change of policy 
the Company had for nine years evaded the responsi¬ 
bilities of ruling the territories won by Clive, Warren 
Hastings, and Wellesley. We had practically isolated 
ourselves within a limited dominion, wherein orderly 
and civilised government prevailed. Six principalities, 
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fh and a number of petty States in the north-west, 
Baroda, Poona, and Haidardbdd in western and 
central India, Mysore and Travancore in the south, 
were bound to us by subsidiary treaties and were 
under British suzerainty; but beyond the border-line 
that the Company had rigidly drawn around its 
territories, the land was a chaos of anarchy, rapine 
and untold miseries. In Central India, the huge 
armies of Sindhia and Holkar roamed at will living 
by pillage, free to prey upon the weaker States, 
whilst the hated Pinddrfs and their flying bands, 
robbed and plundered in Riijputana, devastating and 
burning what they could not carry off. In 1814, the 
famous Amir Khdn with an army of 30,000 men had 
thrown himself upon Rdjputdna, sweeping eastward 
across the sacred lands of Piiri, and southwards 
over the river Kistnd. The defenceless Rajput 
States were powerless to resist. Repeatedly they 
appealed to be taken under British protection, and 
when their entreaties were refused, bitterly remon¬ 
strated at the Company’s unwillingness to fulfil the 
obligations of its assumed sovereignty. 

Lawlessness in Central India and the rapid growth 
of the Sikh power in the north, were not the only 
difficulties that awaited Lord Moira when he arrived 
as Governor-General, and he found himself obliged 
to interpose vigorously, insist on the fulfilment of 
treaties, and pursue the policy he had so strongly 
condemned. 
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example, for some time past the British 
Government had met with open defiance from the 
Ghurka State of NepAl, the hill-country l)dng on 
the southern slopes of the Himdlayas, north of Oudh 
and Rohilkhand. The Ghiirkas, a race of Rijput 
descent, after conquering the aboriginal inhabitants, 
had gradually extended their conquests along 
the higher ranges north of Oudh and Rohilkhand, 
descending on the districts of the Ganges and the 
Jumna up to the Punjab confines. A fierce 
guerilla warfare had long raged between the Ghurka 
chieftains living on the lower slopes of the mountains, 
and the rulers of the bordering ^plains. After the 
lowland country came under British authority and the 
Ghurkas had completed their chain of conquests along 
the highlands, their descents across the frontier on 
the Company’s villages led to frequent quarrels and 
the remonstrances of the Bengal Government. Bands 
of Nepalese soldiery, drilled and equipped after the 
British model, were perpetually harassing our 
borders, carrying off cattle and encroaching on 
British territory. Their leaders had already seized 
and occupied tracts in Bengal, turning deaf ears to Lord 
Minto’s warning, that, unless they retired within their 
own limits, they must accept the alternative of war. 
The fearless mountaineers flung back the taunt that 
the Company’s troops had not been able to take the 
fortress of Bhartpur in the lowlands, “ how then was 
it likely that they should storm the mountain 
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}^;^^ses constructed by the hand \^of .God?^' In 
1814, two other districts were seized by the Nepalciie 


officers, and Lord Moira, less mild than his pre¬ 
decessor, promptly sent another ultimatum to their 
Government. The hardy Ghurkas, persuaded that 
their hill-country was inaccessible to the British 
troops, were quite ready for battle, though they 
numbered only 12,000 fighting men, and their 
answer came in a fierce attack upon our frontier 
outposts. So in 1814, war was declared with Nepal, 
and our first military expedition into the hill-country 
was set on foot. 

Well aware that the Ghurkas -^vere foes to be 
respected, and of the obstacles to be overcome in 
penetrating their country. Lord Moira made great 
and careful preparations. With much diplomacy he 
secured as many allies as possible among the nearer 
native rtilers, and he deemed it necessary to send four 
divisions, 24,000 men, and 64 guns to enforce sub¬ 
mission, The debateable frontier which lay at the 
root of the quarrel stretched some six hundred miles, 
and its line was to be the scene of the struggle. But 
the enemy held every pass leading into the hills and 
must first be dislodged if we were to carry our arms 
into the Nepal territory. The Company’s divisions 
attacked at several points and in spite of repeated 
repulse and the loss of the brave General Gillespie, 
who fell shot through the heart while attempting to 
storm the stronghold of Kalanga, gallantly defended 
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Ghurkas, our troops fought their way until a 
footing was at length won in the hill-country. General 
Ochterlony and his men dragged up the guns over 
the snow, fortress after fortress fell before the veteran, 
until ultimately the gallant Ghurkas were driven out 
of their western position. Peace was agreed upon, 
but the treaty remained unsigned, and in order to 
enforce it, a second British force 20,000 strong, under 
General Ochterlony, was dispatched in the following 
year. This force advanced within three days* march 
of the Nepalese capital, Khdtmdndu, and after a series 
of brilliant operations the hardy hill-men submitted. 
Lord Moira had lately been created Marquis of 
Hastings, and Ochterlony, whose name is prominently 
associated with both expeditions, had been made a 
baronet for his services. 

By the Treaty'of Segauli in 1815, Kumaon, pre¬ 
viously taken by the Company, was definitely ceded by 
the Nepalese Government, and they also relinquished 
all claim on the hill States lying between Kumaon and 
the Sutlej river, which were now taken under British 
protection. In this way the mountainous districts 
above Rohilkhancl and the North West Provinces 
up to the Jumna passed into our posses.sion ; the 
Company obtained the hill stations of Simla, Masuri, 
and Ndini TM, and our Indian frontier was carried 
up to the boundary of the Chinese Eimpire. Since 
this treaty the brave little Ghurkas have enlisted in 
our native army, and they can show^ a splendid record, 
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fing from the time of the Great Mutiny, when 
they came right loyally to our aid in Oudh. High- 
spirited, hardy, and knowing no fear, they possess 
many of the characteristics of the Scottish High¬ 
landers, and a strong spirit of brotherhood exists 
between them and the Scottish regiments stationed 
in India. The mutual liking Is plainly evident, and 
whenever a Scottish regiment arrives at a station 
where a Ghurka regiment is stationed, the latter turns 
out to give it a welcome, and znce versd. One has 
only to see Highlanders and Ghinkas together to feel 
that here at least colour is no bar to respect and friend¬ 
ship amongst these soldiers of the King-Emperor. 

The Nepal war happily ended, Lord Hastings 
forthwith turned his energies to the miserable 
confusion which prevailed in Central India, where 
marauding bands of fierce Marjithas, of yet fiercer 
PincHr/s, and of a soldier of fortune, Amfr Kh^ln, 
roamed unchecked, perpetrating iinnameable horrors. 
After much pleading the Governor-General won the ear 
of his Council, and at last received permission from the 
Directors to take steps to enforce order and to put an 
end to the awful sufferings of the wretched victims of 
these perpetual raids. To carry out his scheme a large 
army was necessary. The Pinddrfs alone numbered 
fifty thousand men, and it \yas well known that both 
Sindhia and Holkar secretly countenanced their dying 
marches on Haidardbad and on the Company*s > 
territories, and neither chief was likely to welcome 
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banding of a powerful auxiliary in the event 
of a Mardtha rising. 

Convinced that failure would be fatal, the Governor- 
General assembled an army of 120,000 men and 300 
guns, the largest force ever put into the field by the 
Company. His idea was, first to annihilate the 
Pinddris, and then to parcel out the whole of the 
disturbed territory into native rulerships, and thus 
disperse and draw the disorderly elements of the 
population within fixed territories under some 
recognised authority, securely established under 
British protection, and whose internal administration 
was under our sovereign influence. 

By this time the lawlessness in Central India had 
become truly appalling. The wild bands of the 
Pinddrf leaders, Karfm, Chftu, and Wazil Muhammad 
ravaged the land unchecked ; while Rdjputdna suffered 
under the double burden of the Pindarfs’ raids and the 
exactions and robberies of Amir Khdn's Pathans. That 
rioted freebooter was now before Jaipur, and the Rdjput 
Kdjd implored the British Government to come to his 
succour, with the result that Jaipur was taken under 
its protection, and similar negotiations led to a sub¬ 
sidiary treaty being signed by the Rdjd of Ndgpur. 

The Pinddris made the most terrible of their raids 
in i8i6, plundering Masulipatam, Dantur, and 
Cuddahpah, devastating the country and committing 
the most horrible cruelties on the unoffending 
peasantry, and in October, 1817, the Governor-General 
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ring of steel. Seeing resistance was hopeless, Amir 
Khdn, the great I^athcin leader who had thrown 
his army upon Reijput^na, dispersed his troops 
and acceded to our terms. Unlike the Pindarfs, 
whose sole object was slaughter and plunder, 
Ainfr KhAn^s military operations had been prompted 
by his ambition to carve out a kingdom, and he was 
allowed to retire and settle down quietly in the 
principality of Tonk, which was guaranteed to 
him by the terms of the treaty. 

Meanwhile Sindhia’s plain reluctance to join the 
combination against the Pinddrfs was only thinly 
veiled under a grudging assent, and the wary 
Mardthd was careful to" hold back the promised 
troops in order that he might see liovv the cam¬ 
paign turned. EAji Rdo IP, the Peshwi at Poona, 
had recently been called to order by the Supreme 
Govertiment for ordering the murder of the Prime 
Minister of Baroda, a Brdhman of high caste, who had 
gone to Poona under a guarantee of safety given by 
Mountstuart Elphinstone, the British Resident. As 
a punishment he was ordered to deliver up the 
murderer to justice, and to sign a treaty ceding the 
fortress of Ahmadnagar and other territories yielding 
a revenue of thirty-four lakhs of rupees, and to re¬ 
nounce his claims as hereditary leader among the 
Marathds. Furious aP this, the PeshwA determined 
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and plotted and schemed to shake off the 
galling British yoke. By means of secret bribes he 
won over some of the sepoys, and with the aid of 
the Bhonsla of Ndgpur, who had quickly tired of 
his alliance with us, assembled an army of 18,000 
cavalry and 8,000 foot, and proceeded to attack the 
Residency at Poona. , Elphinstone had barely time to 
remove the garrison to Kirkf before the attack began. 
The Residency and all the European houses were given 
to the flames, after which the Peshwa's hosts marched 
to close on the little Kirkf garrison. But Elphin- 
stone’s force came bravely to the encounter, and the 
enemy fled, leaving their guns to the victors. No 
less bravely the sepoy garrison defended the hill of . 
Sftabdldf against the Rdjd of Ndgpur. 

On tlie arrival of reinforcements from Bombay the 
Marathis were repulsed at Poona, and Holkar, who 
had attempted to join forces with the Peshw^, was 
defeated at Mehidpur. The British colurrins pursued 
the Peshwd from place to place, and routed him in 
several fierce actions. Until at last, his army broken 
up and his strongholds taken, he finally surrendered. 
Pie paid the penalty of his treachery by forfeiting 
his sovereignty, but a liberal pension of £^opoo 
annually, was made to the fallen Mardtha chief, with 
an establishment at Bithiir, near Cawnpur, though he 
was no longer allowed any share or influence in the 
Deccan, and the larger part of his territoides came 
under British sovereignty. At his death hiS property 
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to his adopted son, Nana Sahib, who afterwards 
became infamously notorious during the sepoy 
mutiny of 1857. 

It was in vain, too, that the Maratha prince of 
Ndgpur, who had but lately seized the crown after first 
strangling his cousin the previous Bhonsla, continued 
to threaten hostilities. Before long he was brought to 
surrender, and consented that his forces should be 
regulated by the Company, and he ceded to them Berar 
and the fertile tracts lying near the Narbadd. To fill 
the place of the deposed Peshw^, a descendant of 
Sivajf was placed at the head of the newly constituted 
Sdtdra State, with the support of a British Resident. 

Holkar now agreed to accept a subsidiary treaty. 
His possessions in Mdlwd were then restored, though 
these were considerably curtailed ; he resigned all 
claim upon RdjputAna, and the Rajput States 
accepted the position of feudatories to the British 
Power, without interference by the latter in their 
internal affairs. And in future, all tributes exacted 
by the Marathd chiefs from the smaller States were 
'‘fixed and confirmed upon the condition that pay¬ 
ment should be made through the British treasury/’* 
By this time Sindhia, completely overawed by the 
prompt and decisive action of the British Govern¬ 
ment, had agreed to join in the strenuous efforts to 
disperse or exterminate the PindAris, and by the end 

* Bri/ish Dominion in^ Ifidia^ by Sir A. C Lyall, chap, xvi, 
p. 219. 
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iniiary, 1818, neither Marathds nor Pindaris 
disturbed the land. Ilow terrible the reckoning had 
been may be gathered from the words of Malcolm. 

There remains not a spot in India that a Pindhdri 
can call his home. They have been hunted like wild 
beasts; numbers have been killed; all have been ruined. 
Those who adopted their cause have fallen."' Yet 
terrible as was the punishment of the Pinddris, it was 
no greater than their fiendish cruelties merited, and a 
scourge to humanity disappeared with their extinction. 

Thus on all sides Lord Hastings’ policy had 
borne rapid fruit. Peace w'as restored, and the 
settlement of Central India upon definite political 
lines ensuring the recognition of British supremacy 
had been accomplished. Nearly 50,000 square miles 
had been added to the Company’s territories ; the 
Mardthds were circumscribed within carefully 
defined limits and bound to keep the peace; 
their confederation was shattered, and the Mar^ithd 
sovereignty destroyed. Internal order and pacifica¬ 
tion had been accomplished, and from this time a 
British Resident was appointed to each of the courts 
of the greater States (the Punjab and Sinde 
excepted) to advise the native government in its 
foreign policy, external disputes, or necessary internal 
reforms. The Sikhs alone remained • outside British 
control. The inhabitants of the ceded territories, 
who had suffered so frightfully from perpetual 
misrule, fourid good cause to rejoice in the change, 
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names of Elphinstone in the Poona 
district, and of Outram in the northern district of 
Khdndesh, were long and lovingly treasured amongst 
the people. The desolated 'lands were once more 
brought into cultivation, villages and towns sprung 
up where formerly there were ruins, and twenty years 
later these districts prospered as they had never pros¬ 
pered before. Property was secure, hereditary rights 
and religious privileges were scrupulously respected, 
and the revenues were honestly collected. In 
Khfmdesh the genius of Major Outram effected a like 
transformation. The country was rescued from 
desolation, and the restless Bhils were won over to 
habits of peace and industry, while the younger men 
were enlisted in a corps of irregular cavalry and so 
found congenial employment. 

But although the immense industry and energy of 
Lord Hastings had accomplished so much, and his 
strong sense of responsibility had re-acted upon the 
whole of his staff, the Court of Directors at home and 
the leading Statesmen of the day regarded his internal 
policy with disfav^our. In 1819, he been made a 
G.C.B., and a grant of .^^60,000 accompanied a vote 
of thanks from both Houses of Parliament. But the 
Directors and Shareholders still looked upon India 
merely as a great reservoir of profit to be held lor 
their special benefit. Not being themselves on the 
spot they failed to realise the piteous condition of 
India torn by chronic* anarchy, and the risks such a 
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^of affairs involved. They were a trading 
Company, and Lord Hastings had deliberately placed 
the notion of profit aside, and set up a new ideal ot 
unselfish Government, wherein the responsibilities 
and duties of the Company towards the people of 
India were unpleasantly prominent. He had at¬ 
tempted to establish vernacular schools, and had 
virtually initiated freedom of the press. All this was 
repugnant to the India House magnates, and Lord 
Hastings tendered his resignation. 

His administration had been marked by many and 
great changes in the Company’s affairs. There had 
been a minute and close inquiry into Indian affairs, 
lasting from 1808 to 1812, by a Select Committee of ' 
the House of Commons. The old parliamentary 
Charter renewed in 1793 had expired in 1814, and 
when it was continued for a further twenty years it 
contained several important alterations. Great Britain 
was beginning to recognise the necessity of free trade, 
and when the new Charter came into being, the 
Indian markets, with a few restriction.s, were thrown 
open to all competitors, the Company being only 
permitted to retain its monopoly in tea and in the 
trade with China. The result was an immediate 
expansion of business; prices were lowered, whilst 
the rates of freight fell from nearly £2$ to less than 
per ton.^ Under these happy auspices, “the 

* See British India^ by R. W. Frazer, LL.B., I.C.S., chap, ii, 

p. 199* 
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rfnment of India,” says Mill, ^‘overcame all its 
temporary financial difficulties, and upon the 
restoration of peace was provided with ample means 
to meet every demand/^ In the year 1823, when 
Lord Hastings retired, there was a surplus of over 
three and a quarter millions sterling over expenditure 
after paying both interest on the great debt and the 
heavy war expenses, which last swallowed up nine 
millions sterling yearly. There had been time also 
to rc-arrange the revenue settlement in Madras, where 
Sir Thomas Munro set in force a system by which 
each cultivator held the land he cultivated direct 
from the Government. Rent was paid in produce, 
the amount being determined by a calculation based 
on the average yield of each field, such settlement to 
hold good for thirty years, at the end of which 
period it might be revised. 

At home, the question of State control over the 
work of the Company’s chaplains and over the various 
missionary agencies sent out to propagate the religion 
of Christ, occupied the attention of Parliament. 
The outcome was that in 1813, Calcutta became a 
see, a bishop was appointed and three archdeacons 
accompanied him. Since British rule was established 
in India, notwithstanding the decision and desire 
of the Government to abstain from all interference 
with religious beliefs, Christianity has made remark¬ 
able strides. According to the last census taken in 1891 
the Christian populalion of India numbered 2,284,380. 
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Annexations are the necessary result of the contact of order with 
anarchy.”—J. A. Froude. 


Rangoon. 

“ Hail, Mother \ Do they call me rich in trade ? 
Little care I, but hear the shorn priest drone, 
And watch my silk-clad lovers, man, by maid, 
Laugh ’neath my Shwe Dagon.” 


Rudyard Kipling. 
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THE FIRST BURMESE WAR. BHARTPUR. 


After the departure‘of Lord Hasting^s, Mr. Adam, 
a civ'il ser\'ant, acted as head of the Government 
until the arrival, in 1823, of Lord (afterwards Earl) 
Amherst, the new Governor-General, who, like his 
predecessor, was quickly forced into a policy of an¬ 
nexation. We have seen that up to this point the 
scene of the Company’s wars had been within sthe 
borders of India, and, that since the w'ithdrawal of 
the French, the wrestling had been against the native 
powers; for Nepdl, which had defied us in 1814, 
though strictly speaking a non-Indian State, lies on 
the southern slopes of the Himalayas, and its people, 
as we have seen, belong by blood and religion to 
Hinduism. But we ^were now on the brink ot 
hostilities with a very different race, the Burmese, 
and a part of the Annexations which the Company 
were shortly about to make, lay beyond the sea. 
No sooner was the Maratha war completed, than a 
challenge which had to be taken up came from the 
non-Indian state of Burma, and during the five years 
of Lord Amherst’s administration, Assam, Arakan, and 
Tenasserim were added to the Company’s possessions. 
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that the expansion of the Company’s frontiers 
in Assam was altogether a new achievement 
When the Mughal Emperor, in the year 1765, 
granted the Company full control over the vast 
province of Lower Bengal, a large tract of the 
country ceded, some 45,000 square miles lying to 
the north and east of the delta, w'as left unclaimed 
and unexplored. This north-eastern tract com¬ 
prises the Brahmaputra valley on the north, 
stretching about 450 miles along the lower Hima¬ 
layan regions, and the Barak, or Surma valley, on 
the south, which runs fairly parallel with the upper 
valley to the length of 150 miles. Between the two 
valleys lies a mountainous country, ri.sing some 4,000 
feet above the sea-levbl, and a second mountainous 
tract runs along the borders of Burma. The northern, 
or Brahmaputra valley, is Assam, the home of tea 
and also of soaking rains, but happily not of famine. 
The people are of Mongolian blood, but both tribes 
and tongues are many. Early in the thirteenth 
century a new power suddenly arose in the northern 
valley. The Ahoms, one of the innumerable Shan 
tribes belonging to the great Siamese family, pushed 
forward on a career of conquest. Having made 
themselves masters of the Brahmaputra valley, they 
assumed the title of kings and bore rule over it until 
they were superseded by the British, for the Mughals 
had left the country to its native sovereigns. After 
repeated invasions, the Mughals in the seventeenth 
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_xy, established a nominal sovereignty over the 

petty rulers at the lower end of' the valley, in 
token of which a tribute of elephants was paid to 
the Delhi Suzerain. The subjection of the southern, 
or Surma valley, to the Muhammadans commenced 
as early as the year 1400 A.D. Here, also, for a 
time the yoke was no more than a light tribute, 
with no interference with the native Government. 
But later on, the Muhammadans took over the 
administration, a land tax of cowries (small shells) 
was collected, and the border rulerships of the 
southern valley were absorbed in the Mughal 
Empire, though no further annexations took place. 

When Clive effected his memorable settlement 


in 1765, the Company stood in the Mughal’s place 
and took over such functions of sovereignty as the 
Emperor had been able to exercise. 1 ‘hey received 
a tribute of elephants from the border princes of 
the northern valley, and in the southern valley, 
besides collecting the land tax of cowries, steps 
were taken to introduce the rudiments of an ad¬ 
ministrative district government. But no attempt 
was made to go beyond these limits. The Ahom 
king still ruled as an independent monarch in the 
northern valley; native princes ruled over the 
States of Jaintiah and Cachar in the upper part 
of the southern valley, and over the hill-State of 
Manipur, on the borders of Burma. With all these 
the Company had no concern. But in 1792, there 
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in the northern valley. The Ahom king 
was deposed, and sought ciid and protection from 
Calcutta. In response to his appeal, a small force 
was sent north to reinstate him and restore order. 
But having done this, the expedition withdrew, and 
the country quickly relapsed into its former condition 
of civil war. By the year i8i6, things had gone 
from bad to worse, and the king, quite incapable 
of maintaining his tottering‘ throne, implored‘ the 
assistance of the Burmese. The Burmese, who had 
a powerful army, quickly responded to‘ the call 
But their Interference proved a very scourge of 
invasion, not to the Ahom kingdom only, but to 
the region round. Their ravages were terrible, and 
for the next ten years the history of the two valleys 
and of the adjacent hill-tract is a piteous story of 
lawlessness and bloodshed. Growing bolder they 
raided over the borders, and the result was that the 
Company found itself involved in a long and ex¬ 
pensive war with Burma. 

Burma, the land, in the popular imagination, of 
the mythical white elephant, of fabulous rubies, and 
of golden umbrellas, stretches some hundreds of 
miles along the north-east coast of the Bay of 
Bengal; its people are of Tibeto - Chine.se origin 
\vith the well-known Mongolian type of face, though 
another element remains blended with the mass of 
the nation, for Burma has a history of its own. 

In the first half of the eighteenth century there were 
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minct nationalities dwelling in the 
^TiSetO'Chinese or Burmese proper, who dwelt in 
the north, in Upper Burma, and the Takings, who 
held sway in Pegu and along the lower courses of 
the Irawadi. The Takings, it would seem, at some 
early date had crossed over from the Coromandel 
Coast, and they brought with them into the land oi 
their adoption their own civilisation and faith. The 
actual history of Burma may be said to begin with 
the introduction of Buddhism, probably about the 
year 146 A.D. The Takings came to stay, and they 
seem to have flourished amid their beautiful pagodas, 
and Buddhism survived the devastating waves oi 
conquest that swept over the land from Siam on the 
south, and from the barbarous hordes of China on the 
north. In 1284, the conqueror, Kublai Khdn, led the 
greatest of the Mongol invasions when the Taking 
king was defeated, and the magnificent royal edifices 
were overthrown. Henceforth, until the advent of 
Philip de Nicote, the earliest of the Portuguese 
adventurers, at the close of the sixteenth century, 
the history of Burma is mainly the history of the 
four rival kingdoms of Arakan, Thah Thun, Mar¬ 
taban, and Pegu. Still European travellers who 
visited the country in the fifteenth century speak 
of Pegu, then a prosperous empire, and of Tenasserim 
as being both flourishing centres of maritime trade. 

Philip de Nicote, following the traditional policy 
of the Portuguese, flung himself into the quarrel 
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'vMlw^'aging between the native princes, and with 
his aid the king of Arakan overthrew the empire 
of Pegu. Delighted with the prowess of the Euro¬ 
peans, the king left de Nicotc and his sailors In 
charge of Syriam, a busy port near Rangoon. But 
with the port in his hands, the Portuguese leader 
threw off his allegiance and declared himself inde¬ 
pendent. P'or several years he made himself a 
formidable power on the coast, until at last he met 
his death at the hands of the king of Ava. At tin's 
period the coast of Burma had become the happy 
hunting ground for the most desperate class ot 
European adventurers. Gonzales, another Portu¬ 
guese, seized the Island of Sandwip at the mouth 
of the Maghna river, and for years the Maghs, as 
his bands were called, were' the scourge- of the sur¬ 
rounding country. They united with the .Arakanese, 
and having captured Chittagong, no sea-port within 
reach was safe from their depredations, and the 
whole of the Gangetic delta held them in terror. 

Meanwhile, the long and bitter strife between the 
rival kingdoms of Burma continued. At length the 
Burmese in the north conquered. In the middle of 
the eighteenth century, when the invading army of the 
Talaings had entered Ava, there arose a famous 
Burmese leader, Alompra the hunter, who dislodged 
the invaders from the capital, driving them beyond 
the borders. Not content with this, the intrepid 
warrior took the field, followed the enemy south, con- 
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{A Pegu, and founded the city of Rangoon. Out 
of these conquests sprang the kingdom of Burma 
founded by Aloinpra in 1757, and from this point the 
modern period of the history of Burma begins. The 
successors of Alompra extended their rule far south¬ 
ward down the eastern shores of the Bay of Bengal 
over Arakan, and were now, as already described, 
rapidly annexing the mountainous region overhanging 
the eastern frontier of India. Pending none to oppose 
them, the Burmese armies over-ran Assam, in the 
Brahmaputra valley, and Manipur. Descending at 
length towards the plains of Eastern Bengal, they 
invaded Cachar, and threatened Sylhet, and at once 
they were brought into collision with the Indian 
Government. The little border chieftainships were 
under our protection. Already there had been 
frequent remonstrances sent by the Indian Govern¬ 
ment to the Court of Ava, but without effect, and the 
first Burmese war, like several of our Indian wars, 
was the direct consequence of the violation of our 
protectorate. 

The Burmese monarch of that time was a monster 
of ferocity, eaten up by over-weening pride and 
arrogance; he was at once the most ignorant and 
pretentious of the rulers who had taken arms against 
us. Encouraged by his successes in Assam and 
around Manipur, and never having measured his 
strength against a civilised government, he conceived 
himself a conquering power. After a series of raids 
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our borders, in i8i8, he had audaciously 
demanded the surrender of one-half of Bengal from 
Lord Hastings. Refusal only seems to have given 
him a sense of triumph, for he persisted in the most 
flagrant breaches of international law. Besides other 
encroachments on our Indian frontier, he attacked 
the British detachments posted on the island of 
Shdhpuri, an island belonging to us on the Arakan 
coast, and seized it, and his army hung in defiance of 
all warnings over Sylhet in the Bengal district. When 
the envoys sent by the Anglo-Indian Government to 
remonstrate arrived at Ava and delivered their message 
the king’s fury was unbounded. All peaceful proposals 
were rejected; the envoys were treated with the 
greatest discourtesy, and it was plainly necessary that 
his Majesty must be taught a lesson. Shortly after 
the Burmese tyrant issued orders to his Viceroy at 
Pegu, directing him to hasten with all speed with an 
army against Calcutta. And hostilities being thrust 
upon him, war was formally proclaimed by Lord 
Amherst on the 24th of February, 1824. Meanwhile, 
by the Burmese king’s command, golden fetters were 
prepared to be in readiness to bind the Governor- 
General of India when he should be brought a 
captive to Ava. 

The war had been none of our seeking, and Lord 
Amherst had many obstacles to face in arranging for 
the campaign. First there were the topographical 
difficulties ; Burma was an unknown region ; there 
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ro maps, or plans of cities or fortresses, nor 
'Tt'possible to estimate the strength of the enemy. 
Next the Bengal sepoys refused to go by sea, alleging 
that their caste rule forbade them. Hence it became 
necessary to send them overland through Chittagong 
into Arakan. The campaign opened with fighting in 
Sylhet and Chittagong, and it was quickly seen that 
it would not do to despise the enemy. News of a 
defeat at Doodpatlee, where the Burmese to the 
number of 2,000 fought behind their stockades “with 
a bravery and obstinacy,” wrote Colonel Bowen, 
“ which I never before witnessed in any troops,” was 
followed by yet more dismal tidings from Chittagong. 
Here Captain Norton’s small force had been cut to 
pieces by an overwhelming force of Burmese. These 
two reverses caused great excitement in Calcutta and 
necessitated stronger measures. In the end Lord 
Amherst was obliged to despatch three expeditions ; 
tlie Bengal sepoys overland against Arakan, and the 
gunboats up the Brahmaputra against Assam; and 
now the Madras army, strongest of all, sailed by sea 
direct to the mouth of the Irawadl. 

When the Madras troops landed at Rangoon they 
found the town all but deserted and absolutely desti¬ 
tute of provisions. The Burmese had fled before the 
shock of invasion, carrying off their goods into the 
jungle. Rangoon was occupied on the nth of May, 
1824, after a feeble resistance. Next, a' .strong naval 
and military force under Commodore Grant and 
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^M^iSirchibalcl Campbell advanced up the Irawadi. 
Another division proceeded by land, but there were 
no roads, and advance was terribly slow through the 
pestilential jungle. Every post was obstinately de¬ 
fended by the Burmese, who showed themselves masters 
of the art of stockading, and fought behind defences 
so skilfully constructed that in many cases our 
artillery was useless. But on the loth of June the 
enemy was attacked and driven out of his stockade at 
Kemmendine. Enraged at the defeat, the king now 
sent the third minister-of-state from Ava “to drive the 
British into the sea,'' so ran the royal order. On the 
evening of July 1st, a great gathering of the enemy 
suddenly appeared out of the darkness, and a vigorous 
assault was made on the right of the British position. 
The assailants, however, w^ere bravely repulsed at the 
point of the bayonet by the Seventeenth Madras 
Native Infantry, Seeing the uselessness of direct 
attack, the Burmese commander drew off and waited 
a few miles above the river. Here he entrenched his 
army behind strong stockades, and contented him¬ 
self with keeping up a scries of harassing night 
attacks. Anxious to carry matters to a conclu.sion, 
on the 8th of July, the British in strong force attacked 
the enemy in his own quarters, capturing ten stock¬ 
ades and thirty guns, and in addition the Burmese 
lost eight hundred men. 

The rainy season now suspended active hostilities, 
and during the interval the eastern maritime posses- 
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M Burma submitted to our arms. But by this 
time the troops ashore were so decimated by fever 
and disease that hardly 3,000 were fit for duty, whilst 
on the other side the Burmese general, Bandula, had 
a picked army of 60,000 men ready for the field. On 
the 1st of December he commenced an attack near 
Kemmendine, and simultaneously fire-rafts and war- 
boats were employed against our ships. General 
Campbell, who was in command of the British, did 
not wait for the attack, but ordered an immediate 
advance, and repulsed the enemy. In the seven 
days' fighting the Burmese lost over 5,000 men and 
240 pieces of ordnance, and very sullenly Bandula 
retired to Donabyu. Two divisions now advanced 
up the Irawadf, the gates of Ava being the goal, 
the one under Campbell by land, and the other by 
river. Captain Cotton, who commanded the river 
expedition, attempted to take Donabyu, whither 
Bandula had retreated. But the troops at Cotton's 
command were not sufficient to force such a position. 

“ The stockade of Donabyu extended for nearly 
a mile along the right bank of the Irawadi, its 
breadth varying from 500 to 800 yards. The stock¬ 
ading was composed of solid teak beams from 15 to 
17 feet high, and placed as closely as possible to each 
other ; behind this wooden wall the old brick ramparts 
of the place rose to a considerable height, strengthen¬ 
ing the front defences, and affording a firm and 
elevated footing to the defenders. Upwards of 150 
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garrison w'as protected from the shells of the besiegers 
by numerous well-contrived traverses and excavations. 
The whole was surrounded by a formidable ditch and 
abatis': After carrying the first stockade, Cotton 
was obliged to abandon the attack and await the 
arrival of reinforcements. On the 27th of March a 
juncture was effected with Campbell’s force, and the 
two generals advanced to the attack. On the ist of 
April, the assailants opened a heavy fire of shell and 
rockets. One of the first to fall was the redoubtable 
Bandula. Seeing their leader struck clown, the 


Burmese lost heart, and completely demoralised, the 


vast army fled, the last of the enemy’s rear guard 
vanishing into the jungle just as our troops took 
posses.sion of the post. Prome was next taken. 

Fresh levies were called out by the king, but after a 
last desperate resistance at Pagahn Mya on the 9th 
of February, when a special. force called the Re¬ 
trievers of the King’s Glory ” were routed, the road to 
the capital lay open. .To save his capital the king 
now sued for peace. PI is envoys came to the British 
camp fort}’^-five miles below^ Ava, escorting back the 
European prisoners^who haebbeen taken captive, and 
they also carried a war indpmnity of twenty-five lakhs 
of rupees from,the Government at Ava. Thus ended 
tlic weary war, which had how lasted over two years, 
and during which we lost 20,000 men, mainly through 
disease, and liad expended forty ;nillions sterling. 
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Treaty of Yandabu was.signed bn th 
February, 1826, and by this treaty the King of Ava 
relinquished all claims on-Assam in the hili-country 
of Bengal, and ceded to the Company the.provinces of 
Arakan and Tenasserim. In this way Great Britain 
obtained possession of a very important part of the 
Burmese coast line directly fronting India, and 
including the fine natural harbour where Maulmain 
was subsequently founded at the mouth of the Salwen, 
and the harbour of Akyab. The King of Ava 
retained Rangoon and the valley of the Irawadf 
intact. At the same time the British protectorate 
was extended over Assam, Cachar and Manipur, thus 
bringing a non-Indian population within the sphere 
of British influence. France, in those days had 
neither taken Tonquin, nor was she pushing west¬ 
ward towards Yunnan and Burma, so the Indian 
Government was not all anxious to annex the newly 
conquered country, consequently after taking over the 
Lower Brahmaputra valley for the maintenance of 
the necessary local protective forces, the native 
princes were reinstated in both the Upper Brahma¬ 
putra and in the southern valleys. Very soon, 
however, it was discovered that the Jaintiah prince 
not only encouraged human sacrifices, but the victims 
were actually kidnapped from British territory. As 
it was impossible for the Indian Government to 
tolerate such barbarities, he was promptly deposed. 
Then the Cachar prince was murdered, leaving no 
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^Ug^ssor; while the A horn king showed himself 
incapable of controlling his subjects in the Upper 
Brahmaputra valley. In 1838, affairs became so bad 
that the Company were forced to relieve him of the 
duties of government, and the two valleys were 
brought directly under the Bengal administration. 

The territories acquired during the Burmese war 
effectually scaled up our eastern frontiers and secured 
them from attack, in the same manner as the Ghurka 


settlement had secured Nepril, the one State likely to 
give us trouble on the north-eastern line of the 
mountains. But in the meantime rumours of our 
early reverses, and of the terrible mortality amongst 
the Company’s troops in Burma had been circulating 
far and wide in Northern India. Every detail of 
disaster was exaggerated, and believing the Govern¬ 
ment to be seriously weakened by the long campaign, 
the Marathas and Jits were ready to break out at any 
moment 

The note of defiance came from Bhartpur, in 
Central India, the city whose famous fortress had 
so conspicuously held out against Lord Lake’s attack 
in 1805. Ever since Lake’s repulse the idea 
prevailed that the fortress was impregnable. Relying 
on this popular notion, a usurper seized the boy-prince 
whose claim to the succession had been upheld by 
the British Government, and shut him up in prison. 
Recognising the peril, Sir David Ochterlony, on 
]iis own responsibility, hurried with a force from Delhi 
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at all hazards to storm the far-farned 
citadel. But to his bitter mortification he was 
ordered to retire. The Governor - General, with 
unwonted timidity, declined to sanction the enter¬ 
prise, being loth to risk an attack which seemed to 
him certain to prove ineffectual. Broken-hearted at 
this rebuff, the dauntless old soldier, whose service to 
the Company covered half a century, resigned his 
appointment as political agent at Mdlwa and 
Rcijputana, and within two months he died. Events 
soon showed that Ochterlony's course was the right 
one,. Leaving the fortress unmolested had been to 
proclaim throughout Central India that Bhartpur was 
unassailable, that the British conquerors were afraid 
of its strength, and that behind its walls the Bengal 
Government might be defied with impunity. The air 
was full of rumours and mutterings of a Mardthd 
rising, and assured at last that the Bhartpur fortress 
threatened to become a political danger, Lord Amherst 
directed Lord Gombermere, the Commander-in-Chief, 
to march against it, reduce the post, lake possession of 
it, and bring the rebel Jat chieftain to order. 

It must be owned that the task taken in hand by 
Comberwere was a critical one. To fail at such a 
juncture would have been little short of fatal to 
Brftish military prestige. Yet there was every reason 
to believe that the Bhartpur fort would be able 
for a considerable time to baffle the British attack, if 
not frustrate it altogether, seeing that its sun-baked 



Much remains 

To conquer still j Peace hath her victories 
No jess renowned than war.” 


Milton. 


CHAPTER XVI. 

BENTINCK’S SERVICES TO INDIA. 

During the next seven years (1828-1835) Lord 
WilHain Bentinck, the new Governor-General, was the 
central figure in India. Lord Amherst, trammelled 
by the costly strife forced upon him, had been obliged 
to leave all projects of internal reforms untouched. 
But the issue of that harassing struggle cleared the 
ground for his successor, and for twelve years there 
was .something like quiet in India. Free from the 
anxieties and distractions of war, Lord William 
Bentinck resolutely devoted himself to the important 
question of government. Gifted with high qualities, 
and bent on securing the well-being and elevation of 
the people over whom he had assumed direction, he 
proceeded to carry out a work which gives him a 
foremost place among Indian Statesmen. Twenty 
years earlier he had been Governor of Madras. He 
brought to the Calcutta Council a ripe experience, 
wide sympathy, and those liberal ideas which mark 
his rule as a brilliant epoch in administrative reform. 
He laid down a path of progress, of beneficent and 
responsible government, which ushered in a new era, 
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tmcler his auspices the modern history of British 
rule in India may be said to begin. The nature ot 
his services in the cause of Indian progress is well 
described in Macaulay's inscription on his statue in 
Calcutta. There both Englishman and Native may 
read to-day how he “ infused into Oriental despotism 
the spirit of British freedom ; never forgot that the 
end of government is the welfare of the governed ; 
abolished cruel rites; effaced humiliating distinctions; 
gave liberty to the expressions of public opinion,” 
and how “ his constant study was to elevate the 
intellectual and moral character of the nations 
committed to his charge.” 

In his firm dealings with Mysore the Governor- 
General showed how clearly he understood the 
Imperial responsibilities of the British Government 
with regard to Native States. Krishna Rdj, the 
Hindu boy-prince placed by Lord Wellesley on the 
throne of Mysore in 1799, had ruled during his 
minority under the guidance of a wise and able 
Marathd Brdhman. Under this minister the State 
had been well managed and its affairs flourished. In 
1811, the young Rdjd took the reins of power into 
his own hands. But he exhibited none of tlie 
qualities which a ruler should possess, and was with¬ 
out the faintest sense of public duty. As soon as he 
became his own master and had the direction of 
afLn'rs, he so misgoverned and wasted the resources of 
his kingdom that the realm, was speedily in a state of 





ly : life and property were alike insecure; while 
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his wretched subjects were on the verge of rebellion. 
The story of Mysore at that time was a striking 
commentary on the Parable of the Talents. After a 
prolonged trial, its prince had shown himself a 
piteous failure. He had abused the royal authority, 
had shirked every kingly duty, and his rule had 
inflicted exquisite misery on the people. By the 
terms of the treaty of 1799, the British Government 
had made itself responsible for the security of the 
throne and with it the welfare of the inhabitants. 
Yet to maintain a ruler like Krishna Rdj on the 
throne meant sacrificing the people, and this the 
Governor-General sternly refused to do. In 1831, the 
Rdj4 was deprived of the power he had so shamefully 
wasted. He found himself deposed, and had to 
retire from public life, living on an allowance 
assigned to him by the British Government out of 
the revenues of his old State. Mysore was then 
placed temporarily under British administration, and 
with British Commissioners to manage affairs, order 
was speedily restored and the country prospered 
once more. No portion of it was annexed by the 
supreme Government, no increase of tribute was 
exacted, and in March, 1881, the kingdom was 
handed back intact to a successor of the prince whom 
Lord William Bentinck had been compelled to 
dethrone. The small hill State of Coorg in the south 
of India was the only annexation made by Lord 
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In 1834, the misrule and 
of the reigning Raja brought about a sharp little war. 
The Raja, forced to surrender, was allowed to retire 
first to A^ellore, then to Benares, and eventually died 
in England. His people, a mountainous race of great 
physical braveiy, decided to place themselves under 
the powerful British Rdj, and at the urgent and 
unanimous wish of its inhabitants Coorg was admitted 
to the Empire. 

It is, however, in connection with the many and 
important reforms effected by him that Lord William 
Bentinck made his mark. His first task on arriving 
in India had been neither light nor easy. We saw 
how roughly the financial equilibrium had been upset 
by the charges of the Burmese war, and that 
the Company's funds were in a low state. It fell to 
the new Governor-General to overhaul the Company's 
expenditure, and find the means of refilling the 
empty coffers. This he did by three series of 
measures; the first reduced the permanent expendi¬ 
ture to the extent of saving one and a half million 
sterling annually; the second and third augmented 
the Company’s income, the one by collecting revenue 
from lands previously passed over, the other by 
imposing duties on the opium industry in 
In all these measures the Governor-General was firmly 
supported by the Court of Directors and the powerful 
Whig Ministry at home. And his careful finances 
enabled him to change a deficit of one million into a 
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tvvo and a half millions sterling before^is^ 
ad^nistration closed. But his policy met with angry 
criticism from those most nearly concerned. No 
word was too bitter for the provision which did away 
with the extra pay granted to the Company’s officers 
while stationed in out-of-the-way parts, or while 
engaged in fighting. Such storms of censure and 
protest were showered on the Governor-General that 
at this point he deemed it needful to forbid all 
discussion of the reductions by the Presst In vain 
both officers and civilians declared the new counsels 
and restrictions arbitrary and even revolutionary; 
the Governor-General steadily aimed at reducing the 
enormous debt. Steps were taken to curtail the 
military establishments in the three Presidencies, 
while the cost of civil government was perceptibly 
lessened by the appointment of native officials as far 
as possible in the - public service. The higher 
education and employment of natives formed a 
marked feature of his policy. 

So also the new land system inaugurated by Holt 
Mackenzie in the North-West Provinces, the United 
Provinces as they are now called, deserves notice on 
social and economic grounds as well as fiscal. For 
in India agriculture is the occupation of the people in 
a sense which we can hardly realise in England. 
The return of the census of 1891, showed that more 
than two-thirds of the entire population were directly 
supported by the land. And even these figures fail 
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iress how completely the life of India centres in 
the village and in the cultivation of the soil. 

From earliest times the land has given tlie 
best part of the imperial revenue, and the assess¬ 
ment of the land-tax is to-day the main work of the 
Indian administration. But our first efforts at land 
legislation in India were not very successful, partly 
because no one thought of looking into the social 
system which supplied the key to the whole question. 
Under the old Hindu government there was no 
private ownership of the soil: the land was merelj^ 
held by occupiers under the village corporation, and 
the revenue w^as collected, not from the individual 
cultivator, but from the headman, who represented 
the community. Every year the aggregate )n’eld of 
the harvest would be put into a common fund, and 
the headman first appropriated a share for the State, 
and not until this was set aside might the general dis¬ 
tribution be made. Later, under the Mughal emperors, 
the share of the State was fixed at the exorbitant rate 
of one-third of the gross harv^est, while the old Hindu 
village system was superseded by a whole army of tax 
collectors, who came in between the supreme govern¬ 
ment and the cultivator. The Zamindjir, a tax- 
collector, or farmer of the land revenues, now 
appeared on the scene, and he was in possession 
when the English Company took over the adminis¬ 
tration of Bengal Finding him on the spot, 
conspicuous and helpful, the British authorities 
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sed his official status as collector with the 
proprietary rights and ownership of an English 
landlord. Neither the niyat nor the village com¬ 
munity was obtrusive, so the earlier Hindu village 
system was overlooked, and the Company began their 
management by adopting the Muhammadan system 
in its entirety. The ZamfndArs had acquired 
liereditary rights as collectors, and in an earlier 
chapter we saw how, later on (1793), the rights of the 
collectors were converted into ownership, and the 
Zarnhidjirs raised to the status of landlords in Bengal, 
while a permanent settlement fixed the land-tax in 
perpetuity in that Province. Thus in Lower Bengal, 
and in a few districts of the United Provinces and of 
Madras, the land revenue had been fixed for ever. 

But in the time of Lord William Bentinck the 
ZamfndAri system was working badly for all con¬ 
cerned. Nor was the R^iyatw^dri system afterwards 
carried out by Sir Thomas Munro in Madras, wholly 
satisfactory. In this case, the r^yat or peasant, takes 
the place of the Zaminddr as the rent-paying unit of 
land administration. Instead of local Zamfnddrs 
paying a tax fixed in perpetuity to the Government 
for their estate, the land was in the direct possession 
of the peasants, the tax was fixed for a given number 
of years, and the rAyat was assessed individually for 
each field he held. But while in Bengal and Madras 
the old village organisation had been rudely broken 
up, in the North-West Provinces, now the United 
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^^S^ices, the integrity of the village comrrmnity had 
been almojit everywhere preserved. The essential 
difference in the system carried out by Holt 
Mackenzie in that part of India is that there the 
Government recognised only the village, and the land 
revenue was collected from the community as a whole. 
The land settlement of the North-West Provinces was 
in every respect more thorough and complete than that 
of either Bengal or Madras, and it was effected after 
a detailed survey of fifty millions of acres, supporting 
twenty-three millions of people. 

We next come to what was perhaps the most 


courageous as well .as the most memorable act of 
Lord William Bcntinclds administration. The cruel 
rite of satly in accordance with which high-ca.ste 
Hindu widows deemed it their sacred duty to burn 
themselves on the funeral pyre along with their 
husbands’ bodies, was specially prevalet\t in Lo^ver 
Bengal. And though self-immolation was not 
enforced on an unwilling victim, the force of public 
opinion made it none the less compulsory. So strong 
was the religious tradition, that in the year 1817, no 
fewer than seven hundred widows were burned alive 
in the Bengal Presidency alone. In 1823, the number 
of the victims was five hundred and seventy-five. 
Of these, three hundred and ten were within the 
jurisdiction of the Calcutta Court, and out of the 
total, one hundred and nine were over sixty years of 
age, two hundred and twenty-six were from forty to 
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hundred and eight were from twenty to 
forty, and thirty-two were under twenty years of age. 
Each of the little white stones strewn thickly over the 
holy places of Hindu pilgrimage corrimemorates a 
sati. And directly the Governor-General resolved to 
put an end to this horrible sacrifice he was met with 
the most strenuous opposition. 

For centuries the custom had been practised 
in India. It was in vogue as early as the time 
of the Macedonian Greeks. Going back earlier 
still, the Aryans found the usage amongst 
the ruder races whom they encountered when 
they entered India, and the Aryans themselves 
had once practised it in their old primeval home. 
For amongst primeval people at all times in the 
history of the world there has been the belief that 
when a man died it was well for the wife to accompany 
her husband to the realms beyond the grave. But 
Eiiri)pean research shows that the Aryans brought 
no remnant ol the superstition with them into India. 
Neither in the Vedas, the oldest and most sacred 
writings of the Hindu, held by them to be the direct 
revelation ol the Will of God, nor in the laws of Manu, 
can authority be found for the barbarous rite. The 
few passages professedly cited from the Rig Veda, the 
Brahm 4 Purina, the Vyasa and other sacred books 
upon which the Brahman priests based the practice, 
have been proved beyond all question to be either 
mutilated, misquoted, or interpolated. When at 
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:iie Government interposed, the Brdhman priest¬ 
hood did not scruple to resort to deceit. With 
unruffled face they turned to a text in the Rig Veda 
to show that sail was inculcated in the sacred books. 


The passage was one directing the widow what to do 
on the death of her husband. After telling her to 
put on her ornaments, it bid her without tears and 
sorrow go up to the altar first.” “ First ” in Sanskrit 
is “agre.” By a slight alteration “ agre ” was 
changed into “ agneh,” and the text ran, go up to 
the altar of the fire.” Quoting the mutilated text the 
Brdhman priests insisted that the rite of widow burning 
was expressly instituted by a Divine ordinance, and 
that the Governor-General In seeking to put it down 
was attacking the Hindu religion. 

It was not the first time that an effort had been 
made to stop the practice. To the honour of 
Portugal, on the capture of Goa, the Viceroy forbad 
that any more women should be burned in the 
Portuguese settlements, and the Emperor Akhar 
expressly prohibited it throughout his dominions. 
But even this powerful monarch was unable to 
extirpate the cruel custom. The evil was merely 
scotched not killed. Looking more closely into the 
social system of India, it is impossible to ignore the 
.special reasons for its continuance in the province of 
Bengal. Mr. Frazer, in a few terse sentences which 
we take the liberty of quoting here, ably reviews the 
position of the Hindu widow in Lower Bengal, He 
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In Lower Bengal the law-books most in use 
ordained from of old that a widow, if childless, should 
be entitled to the use of her husband’s property after 
his decease, but that she had no power to dispose of 
such property by gift, sale or mortgage. It was 
therefore impossible for the childless widow to spend 
the property on the periodical performance of the 
numerous and costly religious rites which the Hindu 
religion and the Brahman priesthood had ordained to 
propitiate the soul of the deceased and hasten its 
journey through the realms where punishmetit was 
awarded for its misdeeds. It therefore became neces¬ 
sary to free the property from the possession of the 
widow, so that it might pass into the hands of other 
heirs competent to distribute it to the Brahman priest¬ 
hood for the presumed benefit of the deceased.”* 

But the ingenuity of the whole Brahman priesthood 
could not prevent Lord William Bentinck from carry¬ 
ing out his purpose. On the 4th of December, 1829, 
the Government passed an Act which declared ail who 
encouraged sati guilty of culpable homicide, an enact¬ 
ment which speedily told on the custom. Yet,aUhough 
the Government .saved the high-caste Hindu widow 
from a cruel death, it could not save her from the irre¬ 
vocable doom of social extinction. For the high-caste 
Hindu widow there was no future. And after the pass¬ 
ing of the Act her lot became inexpressibly sad and 

* Bfitish Indiay by R. W. Frazer, LL.B., I.C.S, (retired), 
“ Story of the Nation Series,’^ chap, ii, pp. 208, 209. 
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5 P^ss. a well-born Hindu girl is betrothed at a 
very tender age, usually at three or four years of age. 
It matters not whether her betrothed husband dies 
before the marriage or afterwards, the girl becomes 
a widow. She is held to be bound in spiritual union 
with the dead, and the belief that the union is for 
ever, and that the condition of the husband in the 
other world depends partly on her faithfulness, makes 
the relatives regard the idea of her re-marrying with 
the strongest abhorrence. In 1856, Government tried 
to induce a change in PHndu opinions, and an Act 
was passed designed to encourage the re-marriage of 
Hindu widows, But how exceedingly small has been 
the influence of the Act may be seen from the last 
Indian Census Report, which shows a vast total of 
23 ,CX) 0,000 widows, of whom 10,165 are between three 
and four years of age, and 51,876 under nine. It is 
hardly possible for us in England to realise the 
immense amount of silent misery these figures 
represent. So slow" is the advance of new ideas and 
social changes, that there are in India to-day 
1 27,726,768 women who can neither read nor write, and 
only r8 per cent of the girls attend school. Think 
then of the dull and cruelly helpless lives which must 
be led by tfie childless Plindu widow of the upper 
castes! No independent calling is possible for her. 
She has no means of support, and either she is left 
dependent on her mother-in-law, w^ho is rarely sym¬ 
pathetic, or she mCist be a burden to her relations. 
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or old, she must divest herself of her ornaments, 


dress meanly, live abstemiously, and hold herself aloof 
from all festivities. There are different rules applying 
to widows in different parts of India, but everywhere 
the \oX of the childless widow of the upper castes is a 
hard one. 

But if the unquestionably righteous measure for 
suppressing sail may seem to be incomplete because 
it introduced unforeseen difficulties, and left a condi¬ 
tion of things anything but happy, the sarne cannot 
be said of another striking service rendered to India 
by the Government of Lord William Bentinck. The 
rooting out of the Thags or societies of professional 
assassins, whose abominable crimes made them a terror 
to all peaceful travellers, was neither more nor less 
than a thoroughgoing cleansing of the sink of the 
Hindu social system. 

The weird and loathsome horrors of the Thag 
operations can hardly be credited as the work of 
sane and rational beings. Dwelling as peaceful 
cultivators when not engaged on their ghastly 
wanderings, at the propitious season, the Thags 
left their village fields and took up their here¬ 
ditary occupation of cold-blooded murder, the strang¬ 
ling or poisoning of unwary travellers. Some idea of 
the number of the fraternity may be had from the 
fact, that between the years, 1826 and 1834, no fewer 
" than 1,562 Thags were apprehended and brought 
to justice. They wandered about in gangs bound 
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ler by a terrible oath, with initiatory ceremonies 



framed on the bloody rites of the goddess Kali, ' To 
that relentless Fury of hideous visage, ‘‘dripping with 
blood, crowned with snakes, and hung round with 
skulls’* were dedicated the sinister tools of their fear- 


ful profession : these were the rope with running 


noose, which, says Thevenot, a French traveller of the 
seventeenth century, “ they can cast with so much 
sleight about a man’s neck when they are within reach 
of him, that they never fail, so that they strangle him 
in a trice,” and the sharp pickaxe to dig the victim’s 
grave. By road and stream the Thags marked their 
human prey and ran it to earth. So strict were their 
vows of secrecy, so cunning the disguise they assumed 
for the undertaking, that up to the fatal moment when 
the noose was slipped round their necks, no suspicion 
of the real character ot their companions would disturb 
the victims. These dark deeds were professedly per¬ 
petrated in honour of the cruel goddess Kali, and, 
after the murder and robbery, offerings were presented 
in her temples. Not only did the Thags themselves 
deem their execrable employment justifiable, holy, 
and blameless, but Plindu public opinion held it in 
the same light. Unknown to the British Government 
they were openly countenanced by the heads of 
villages, the Zamindars (landholders), and the Malgu- 
zars ^farmers), who felt no shame either in pocketing 
a liberal share of the ill-gotten booty, or in driving a 
bargain for the murdered man’s baggage and valuables. 
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its^^as the proceeding from year to year, until at 
length Colonel vSleeman and Colonel Meadows Taylor, 
two distinguished administrators, having arrived at 
tlie actual facts, pressed the matter upon the attention 
of Government. As the result of their activity, a 
special department was formed to deal with the evil, 
and within six years the thagi system of murder and 
robbery was practically extirpated. Most of the sect 
were hanged, the others were rendered harmless by 
being kept confined in, the jail at Jabalpur. But 
although thagi has been ^rigorously stamped out, a 
system of social ethics, which looks on treachery and 
bloodshed rather as virtues than as vices, lives on in 
ignorant .minds and amongst isolated tribes scarcely 
emerged from forest savagery. Were the restraints of 
a civilising government strong enough to enforce order 
allowed to relapse, who dare say that crimes as gross 
and irrational as any committed by the I'hags would 
not once more be plentiful ? 

All this time the Company's trade was slowly 
and surely extending, and the Governor-General, 
at all times eager to fo.ster the best resources of the. 
country, ardently urged another class of reform of 
unique significance to the affairs of India generally. 
This was the introduction of steam communication 
with England. But the Court of Directors, in a new 
fit of selfishness, took alarm and obstinately opposed 
the measure as dangerous. Their opposition, how¬ 
ever, could not prevent the rapid progress of events, 
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East India Compatiy now entered upon one 
of the most important periods of its history. 

In 1833, the Company's Charter, which came up for 
renewal every twenty years, was secured once more, 
but on new conditions, which rode roughshod over 
the hopes and prejudices of such Directors as thought 
only of native markets and of the yearly investment." 
The changes indeed were profoundly significant 
of those which were passing over Great Britain 
herself. Year by year the movement in favour of 
Free Trade had gained ground, and the Ecist India 
Company was no longer allowed to retain its com¬ 
mercial monopoly. Even its exclusive right of 
trading with China was abolished, and the trade to 
the East was thrown open to all, while Europeans 
were to be permitted to settle freely in the country. 
Henceforth the Company must abandon its trade 
and stand forth solely as rulers and administrators 
in India, and under the new regular payment of 

its dividend amounting to about ^^’630,000 was assured 
by' an annuity acquired on the revenues. At the 
same time an important addition was made to the 
machinery of the Government by the ai^pointment 
of a fourth or legal member to the Governor- 
Generals Council. The new member might not be 
one of the covenanted servants of the C’ompany, 
and Lord Macaulay went out as the first legal 
member, and became the first President of the 
Commission appointed to revise and codify the 
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No more fortunate choice could have been 
made, and all branches of the administration felt 
the stimulus of his genius. Brick after brick was 
added to the great edifice erected in 1772, by 
Warren Hastings, whose aim had been to frame a 
code of laws adapted to the manners and under¬ 
standings of the people and to the exigencies of 
the country, adhering as closely as possible to their 
ancient usages and customs; a wise and tolerant 
system, which has never been abandoned. 

No man held these views more strongly than 
Macaulay. Still when the question came before him 
in what language should the higher education of natives 
be imparted, he unhesitatingly gave his opinion in 
favour of English being the medium used. Accom¬ 
plished scholar as he was, he had never studied 
Eastern languages. But if he knew little of Asiatic 
literature, Macaulay had ransacked the great libraries 
of Europe, and he took his stand on the ground 
that “all the historical information which has been 
collected from all the books written in the Sanskrit 
language is less valuable than what may be found 
in the most paltry abridgment used at preparatory 
schools in England.” In 1835 the resolution tliat 
in future English should be the official language of 
India and the language of the schools was passed. 
“ Whoever,” said Macaulay, and his words have 
become historical, “knows that language has ready 
access to all the vast intellectual wealth which all 
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nations of the earth have created and 
hoarded in the course of ninety generations. It‘ 
may safely be .said that the literature now extant 
in that language is of far greater value than all the 
lite^rature M-hich three hundred ye^rs ago was extant 
in all the languages of the world together. Nor is 
this all. In India, English i.s the language, spoken 
by the ruling class. It is spoken by the higher 
class of natives and at the seats of Government. It 
is likely to become the language of commerce 
throughout the seas of the East. It is the language 
of the great European communities which are rising, 
the one in the south of Africa, the other in Austral¬ 
asia ; communities which are every year becoming 
more important and more closely connected with 
our Indian Empire. Whether we look at the 
intrinsic value of our literature, or at the particular 
situation of this country, we shall see the strongest 
reason to think, that of all foreign tongues the 
English tongue is that which would be most useful 
to our native subjects/’* 

The eventful administration of Lord William 
llentinck, which had effected so much, was now 
nearly ended, and there was no time for him to 
complete another measure which he had set on foot. 
In 1835 he retired, and it was left to Sir Charles 
(afterwards Lord) Metcalfe, the senior member of 

* Quoted from British India^ by R. W. Frazer, chap, xi, 
p. 215, 
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who succeeded him, to carry out this latest 
reform, which gave entire liberty to the Press. No 
Governor-General would have been more heartily 
welcomed than Sir Charles Metcalfe. He had great 
natural ability, and both the Directors and the 
general public felt that here was a man who could 
confidently be expected to continue the policy which 
promised so well. But while this was the general 
feeling, unfortunately the Ministry at home, swayed 
by party exigencies, appointed Lord Auckland. . It 
was soon evident that the choice was singularly 
unhappy, and the story of his administration is very 
different from that of the preceding period. 
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1826, Dost Muhammad es‘tablished at Kiibul. 

1826. Ranjtt Singh seizes Peshawar. 

1828. Treaty of Turkmanchi between Russia and Persia. 

1836. Lord Auckland, Governor-General of India. 

1836. Biirnes’ mission to K^bul. 

1837. Shah of Persia besieges Herdt, 

1838. Siege raised. 

1838. First Afghan War. 

1839. Kardchi seized by Sir Frederick Maitland. 

1839. British occupy Khandahar. 

1839. Sir John Keane’s victory at Ghaznf. 

1839. Wade forces the Khaibar Pass. 

1840. Dost Muhammad surrenders. 

1841. Rising against British at Kdbul. Burnes and others 
murdered. 

1841-1842. Sale invested at Jalaldbdd. 

1841. Macnaghten murdered. 

1842. The British general capitulates : Kdbul evacuated, 

Massacre of nearly 16,000 men, women and 
children. 

1842. Ghazni evacuated by British ; but Sale holds out at 

Jalal^b^d, and Nott at Khandahar. Pollock forces 
Khaibar Pass. Nott re-takes Ghaznf. Pollock 
enters Kdbul. Lady Sale and the other prisoners 
rescued, the British evacuate Kdhul, after 
destroying the fortifications. 

1843. War with Sind ; Sir Charles Napier’s victory over 

the Amfrs at Mlant; Sind annexed. 

1843. with Gwalior. Sir Flugh Gough’s victories at 
Mahur^jpur and Pannidr. The fortress of Gwalior 
taken. Army of the Sindhia family reduced. 

1843. The Company’s Sepoy troops increased by 1,000 

men. 

1844. Lord Ellenhorough superseded by Sir Henry (after¬ 

wards Lord) Hardinge. 


What can war but endless war still breed ? 


Milton. 


“The key of India is not at Kluandahar. The key of India is in 
London, The majesty and sovereignly, the spirit and vigour of your 
Parliament, the inexhaustible resources, the ingenuity and determination 
of your people—these are the keys of India.”— Lord Beaconsfield. 
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A DISASTROUS POLICY. 

Lord Auckland was Governor-General from 1836 
to 1842, and during those years, the opening years of 
Queen Victoria’s memorable reign, the curtain rises on 
the first act of the long drama of north-west frontier 
war which is not yet played cut. For a short time 
after his arrival things looked peaceful. The great 
States of Haidarabad, Oudh, Mysore, and of the 
Marathcl princes were under effective control; while 
the treaty with Nepal, in 1815, had securely sealed 
the Company’s dominions on the north-east frontier 
as far as their limits westwards to the Sutlej. Beyond 
the Sutlej, Ranj/t Singh ruled as an independent 
sovereign over the Punjab and the upper reaches of the 
Indus up to the Afghan hills ; the lower valley of the 
Indus was held by the Sind Amfrs; while Jpeyotid the 
wide-flowing Indus, rose, sheer and forbidding, the 
great mountain ranges closing in from Central Asia 
the all-important country of Afghanistan. Upon 
these three nations in the front of us, then, depended 
the peace of North-western India. With Ranj/i Singh 
we were in friendly treaty; the Sind Amirs scarcely 
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/ithln the category of Indian Powers ; whil^ip 
^tolhis time the Company had not been brought into 
political contact with Afghanistan. But what was to 
be the future relationship between British India and 
the country, lying just outside the line of mountains 
which form India’s natural frontier? Afghan politics 
had always been a puzzle to the rulers of India. The 
problem was to prove now no less difficult of solution. 
The situation and natural strength of Afghdnist^n 
made it of the highest strategic v^alue, and 
since the hosts of Russia had commenced their 
march across Central Asia, Afghan affairs had been 
brought prominently forward. 

By the terms of the Treaty of Turkmanchi, in 1828, 
Russia had been able to establish far too strong an 
influence over Persia, and her pressure was felt from 
the Caspian Sea to the Oxus. With this gigantic 
P^uropean power to urge him on, the Shdh of Persia 
was emboldened to claim sovereignty over western 
Afghanistan, and, with Russian officers at his side, he 
started preparations for an attack upon Heriit, the 
western frontier city of the Afghans and the historic, 
gatevyay into India. At this stage the Cabinet at 
home, aghast at the idea of an invasion from beyond 
the Oxus and the Paropaminus finding a foothold in 
Afghanistaii, declared definitely and finally that the 
integrity and independence of Afghanistan were indis¬ 
pensable to the security of India. The Calcutta 
Government, they pointed out, must promptly take. 
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id, in other words forestall the on-coming peril 
by acquiring a direct control over Afghan politics, and 
so make Afghanistan the first line of defence against 
the threatening tentacles of Russia. Quite suddenly 
Lord Auckland’s Council was called upon to decide 
off-hand on this weighty question, which it is doubtful 
if any of them had studied, or the blunder would not 
have been committed. Led astray by chimerical dan¬ 
gers, in an evil hour for Britain’s prestige the Governor- 
General seized on what seemed to him the simplest 
method of making his Government a power in Afghan¬ 
istan. In opposition to the reigning Amm Dost 
Muhammad Khan, he attempted to put forward Shah 
Shuja, who had been driven from the throne of Kdbul 
and was then living on the Pimjab frontier under 
British protection. This step was taken against the 
whole force of expert opinion of India. The Governor- 
General, however, was blind to the obstacles in the 
way of his aspirations. Enormous distances and the 
Five Rivers whose waters unite in the Indus separated 
us from Afghanistan. The country itself, a wild, 
tangled maze of mountains, was extremely difficult 
for military operations; while its fierce tribesmen, 
warriors born and bred, whose motto might have been 
like the Turkomans’, Thy soul is in thy sword,” 
would prove a bitter foe, certain to fight every foot of 
the ground. Yet to those who looked at the whole 
situation, the Lion of Lahore and his lusty Sikhs who 
barred the path from the Gangetic valley to Kdbul 
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ed still greater risks. Was it likely tha^ 
iioiibtable ruler of the Punjab would submit without 
a struggle to having his country overrun by our 
armies, still less would he relish seeing our troops in 
Afghanistdn taking up positions in his rear ? Sind too 
lay between. Sooner or later our interference with 
Afghanistan was certain to goad both these States 
into hostilities, and the war would then develop on 
new and startling lines. Such a struggle was sure to 
come lit some time or another, but neither the hour 
nor the man had then arrived. The whole movement 


was premature and beyond the strength of the Govern¬ 
ment. Lord Auckland, however, was obstinately 
bent on his policy, and, in 1837, with no real know* 
ledge of the task before him, he entered upon the 
first Afghan war, which was not only ill-advised, but 
from first to last hopelessly mismanaged. 

The Empire founded by the Afghdn Ahmad Shah 
Durani in 1773, extended from Herat to Peshawar, 


and from Kashmir to Sind. But the horrors of those 
six fearful invasions had laid the border-land between 
India and Afghanistan silent and waste, and districts 
far within the frontier were swept bare of inhabitants. 
It was a kind of No-Man’s Land, for the conqueror 
had not cared to settle amongst the smoking ruins of 
Northern India : he returned to Afghdnistcin, where he 
made Kflbul and Khandahar by turns his capitals, 
in i 797> bis successor, Zaman Shcih, in response to 
the invitation of Tippii of Mysore, and to the great 
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Indian Government, marched through 
the Punjab and occupied Lahore, intending to push 
on to Delhi ; but he was obliged to hurriedly abandon 
his intention and return to defend his ow'ii western 
frontier against the King of Persia, In 1800, however, 
Zarnan Shah was again holding his court in Lahore, 
and the Governor-General, Lord Wellesley, watched 
anxiously lest another devastating Hood of Afghan 
invasion should burst over Hindustiin. With the 
rapid rise of the powerful Sikh kingdom these fears 
subsided. P'or within a very short time the military 
genius of the youthful Sikh chieftain, Ranjit Singh, 
had wrested Lahore and the Punjab from the Afghans, 
and henceforth they refrained from attacking a power 
which had so signally defeated them, and kept within 
their own borders. The warlike Ranjit Singh, having 
rounded off his dominions by absorbing all the varied 
chieftainships of the Punjab, made his capital at 
Lahore, and the Afghan monarch remained at Kabul. 

When it became known after the Conference of 
Tilsit, in 1807, that Napoleon planned with Russia's 
aid to invade and conquer India from the north-west, 
the Calcutta Government hastened to strengthen the 
frontier defences by contracting friendly alliances 
with the outlying western powers. Accordingly in 
1809, three separate missions crossed the Indus, Sir 
Charles Metcalfe was sent as envoy to Lahore, Mount- 
stuart Elphinstone to Kabul, and Sir John Malcolm 
undertook a similar task at Teheran, the Persian 
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The brilliant trio of “ politicals 
received at the different courts, though the only direct 
benefit which resulted from these missions was the 
treaty with Ranjit Singh, which confined his kingdom 
to the Sutlej river on the Company’s north-west 
frontier, an arrangement which was faithfully observed 
for nearly forty years. 

At Kdbul, Metcalfe was received by the Amir, 
Shdh Shujii, grandson of Ahmad Shah, a weak and 
incapable prince posse.ssed of none of the military 
distinction of his house. This was the more 
unfortunate, becau.se the reigning ]>uran/ family was 
numerous, Timfir Shhh, father of Shujh, having 
twenty-three .sons. The rivalries, crueltie.s, and 
treachery of these prince.s kept the kingdom in a 
constant state of warfare and bloodshed, and as 
every succession was fought to the cleatli, only a 
strong and vigorous prince could hope to hold the 
sovereignty of Afghanistan in those unsettled times. 

Before the expiration of the year 1809, which 
introduced our envoy to the Afghhn court, Shah 
Shujd had been thrust from the throne and driven 
into exile by Mahmud Shah, one of his brothers. 
I'-ager to regain his kingdom, Shah Shuja appeared as 
a suppliant at the court of Ranjft Singh, and though 
the Sikh sovereign had no love for the Afghan, the 
celebrated Koh-i-nur diamond carried by the fugitive 
monarch was an irresi.stible bribe. I'his wonderful 
jewel had gleamed on a pillar over the great Akbar’s 
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Sh;ih Jah;in appropriated it for his own 
personal adornment as did also the Emperor 
Aiirangzeb, Nadir Shah carried it away along with 
the Peacock Throne and other treasures after the 
sack ot Delhi. The Afghan crown and with it the 
precious jewel passed into the hands of Ahmad SMh 
Dunlnf and now at a later day his successor used 
it as a spell to retrieve his own. disasters. The 
Koh-i-m'ir was the price of the Sikh army sent by 
Ranjft Singh to reinstate him in his kingdom. All 
his successes were, however, shortlived and worthless. 
In 1826, Dost Muhammad Khan, son of the late 
ITimc Minister, and a man regarded with confidence 
and affection by the Afghj^ns, had firmly established 
his sway at Kdbul, and ShAh Shuj^, once more 
forced to fly the country, was an exile living under 
British protection. Jhit before Dost Muhammad 
Khiin could find breathing space, one great reverse 
befell him. Ranjft Singh, biding his time, had 
seized the province of Peshawar, the gem of the 
Afghan crown. 

This then, sketched roughly, was the condition of 
affairs when the march of Russia across the central 
steppes of Asia suddenly gave us a vital interest in 
Afghanistan, an interest never since lost sight of. 
After India had enjoyed, as Sir Alfred Lyall points out, 
half-a-century’s respite from invasions from the north¬ 
west, a rival European power, following tlie well-worn 
routes of conquest, Iiad reached the northern foot of 
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^heSlc)imtain barrier of India. The armies of Russia 
over-awed the Persian monarchy, and the Russian 
influence and interest in Asian politics daily increased 
and waxed strong. If this were suffered to go on 
unchecked it would soon prove of dangerous 
consequence to our Eastern Empire. At once 
Ministers in London, and the Government in Calcutta, 
looked to Afghj^nistzin to turn the scale. Guarded 
by that mountainous country and its hardy and 
martial people, the Indian border would be secured. 

With this end in view, in 1836, Captain Alexander 
Burnes was sent on an embassy to Kdbul, with 
instructions to try and gain the goodwill of the Amfr, 
and persuade him to enter into an alliance, defensive 


and offensive, with the British Government against 
foreign powers in general and Russia in particular. 
Dost Muhammad Khan, a brave and honest soldier 
who knew his own mind, replied decisively that if 
Lord Auckland would help him to recover Peshawar 
from the grip of Ranjit Singh, he would support the 
British Government against Russian intrigues. The 
Governor-General declared him.self unable to interfere, 
and the mission failed. Whereupon the Afghdn king, 
disappointed in his overtures to the British Govern¬ 
ment, dismissed Burnes, and opened negotiations with 
Captain Viktevitch, the diplomatic Russian agent. 

Then came the shock which thrilled Calcutta, and 
aroused intense excitement in ministerial circles at 
home. In 1837, the Shiih of Persia in person, 
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by Russian officers, laid siege to Hcrdt, the 
ke}^ to Afglijinistfin and India. ** A crisis,” wrote 
Lord Auckland from the hill-station of Simla, “ has 
now arrived in AfghAnistdn, which imperiously 
demands the interference of the British Government.” 
And Statesmen at home were of the same opinion. 
Herilt was successfully defended, mainly through the 
courageous exertions of Lieutenant Eldred Pottinger, 
but though the Shih withdrew his army on the 
appearance in the Persian Gulf of the expedition sent 
from Bombay, and the siege was raised on the 
8th of September, 1838, the alarm wb.s not yet over. 
Diplomatic intercourse had been established between 
the courts of Kdbul, Teheran and Bokhara, and so 
long as Afghanistan remained entangled with these 
foreign alliances there would be neither peace nor 
rest on the border. “ The welfare of our Eastern 
provinces,” British Ministers declared, ‘‘ requires that 
we shall have on our western frontier an ally interested 
in resisting aggression, in the place of chiefs ranging 
themselves in subservience to a hostile power.” 

In pursuance of this policy Lord Auckland flung 
away the opportunity of making Dost Muhammad 
Kh^n an ally, though that prince desired nothing 
better, and resolved to depose him and reinstate his 
rival, the detested but sufficiently ductile Shah Shuja, 
on the throne of Afghanistan. The exile, who had 
nothing to lose and everything to gain by this sudden 
and extraordinary turn in his fortunes, assented to 
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and of the Indian Government. He 
ic scruples about leaving Peshj^war in the 
possession of Ranjit Singh ; and he pledged himself 
to expel the Russians from his borders, and to remain 
our faithful ally. The compact being duly signed 
and sealed, the Governor-General caused it to be 
publicly proclaimed that “ His Majesty ShujVi-ul- 
Mulk will enter Afghanistan surrounded by his own 
troops, and will be supported against foreign 
interference and factious opposition by a British army.” 

All preparations were swiftly made. Then an 
incident occurred eminently suggestive of the hazard¬ 
ous nature of the task we were undertaking. 
Immediately in front of the invading army lay the two 
independent States of the Punjab and Sind. A 
passage through either promised abundant fatigue and 
dangers. The route which led through the Punjab 
by way of the Khaibar Pass into Afghanistan was 
the most direct. But when the energetic warrior 
Ranjit Singh understood the exact nature of the 
emergency, he stood on his borders and warned us 
off. As we were refused passage through the Sikh 
dominions, the only alternative was to advance 
through Sind and the BoHn Pass. Here the rulers 
were less powerful, but by no means well affected 
towards us. It was a bad beginning: the base ot 
our operations for the invasion lay in Sind, a hostile 
country, while on our flank the jealous Sikh ruler 
kept a vigilant watch over the course of events. 
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Willoughby Cotton led the expedition escort¬ 
ing Shah Shiija back to his kingdom. Advancing 
through Sind with an army of 9,500 men and a 
numerous train of camp followers, he marched to the 
Indus and crossed at Rohri. Meantime Sir John 
Keane, in command of anotlier army from Bombay, 
moved along the Indus until lie came up with the 
main body from Bengal. On the i6th January, 1839, 
the whole of the invading army had crossed the 
river. Sind, though nominally independent, was really 
subordinate to Afghcdnistdn, and under these circum- 
.stances the British leaders claimed obedience from 
the chieftains and exacted the payment of their 
tributes. Unwillingly the chiefs submitted because 
organised resistance was out of their power, but both 
at this time, and later on, they showed them¬ 
selves very unfriendly. One important episode 
of this part of the campaign was the seizure of 
Karachi, on the 3rd February, by' a naval force under 
Rear-Admiral Sir Frederick Maitland. 

But although no open fight was shown, the incidental 
losses on the long and dreary march through 
Sind, and up the Baluchi passes into Kandahar 
were very heavy. As the expedition painfully 
toiled through the Unhappy Valley,” as Sir 
Richard Burton calls Sind, through unknown rugged 
tracts and deserts where was neither water nor 
.sustenance, the wild hordes of outlaws and moun¬ 
tain robbers infesting the borders, hovered routjd 
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cutting off stragglers and plundering 
tHe baggage. Amid constant disaster and suffering, 
on the loth March, Cotton led the half-starved troops 
through the desolate Boldn Pass and advanced into 
the wilds of Quetta. At Quetta, Sir John Keane took 
over the command, and under him the army threaded 
its way through another great cleft in the mountains, 
the Khojak Pass, and entered Khandah^r without 
opposition. At the head of the British troops his 
Majesty Shah Shuja made a triumphal progress 
through the city, but there was no welcome, no 
rejoicing, and the sullen dissatisfaction of his subjects 
was- ominous of future trouble. 

The next stage was Ghaznf, the strong hill-fort in 
Kabul, where Akbar Kh<in, surrounded by a picked 
garrison, stood at bay awaiting the attack of the 
invaders, determined“ to make there a final stand. 
On the 21st July, the British army, with Sh«ih ShujA 
in the camp, drew up under the walls of the city. 
All along, the passage had been fraught with great 
privation and danger, invisible enemies rising up on 
their rear robbing the camel corps and carrying off all 
they could lay hands on. And now the troops were 
reduced to dire straits. On halting before Ghazni 
the scanty supplies had sunk so low that barely two 
days’ rations stood betw^een the army and starvation, 
and there w as no hope of procuring more. Thus to 
the beleaguering host the .storming of the citadel was 
a matter of life or death in more ways than one. 
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Jitcl (subsequently Sir Robert) Sale, who com¬ 
manded the first brigade of the Bengal division, did 
gallant service at the brilliant assault on tlie Kabul 
gate, and after hard fighting Ghazni was taken. 'Ihe 
victory won for Sir John Keane a peerage, with the 
title of Lord Keane of Ghaznf; the Governor-General 
was made an Earl, and Macnaghten a baronet. Dost 
Muhammad with his son fled and contrived to elude 
their pursuers, and Kj 4 bul was entered in triumph. 
On the 7th of August, Shdh Shuja, magnificently 
apparelled, mounted on a milk-white charger, and 
surrounded by a brilliant guard and escort, paraded 
the streets of his capital and passed to his throne. 
But here, as at Khaudahdr, it was significant that the 
people were silent and suspicious. The coming of the 
King with foreign captains and foreign soldiers galled 
the proud, fiery Afghans to the quick! To them the 
expedition was the exact counterpart of invasion and 
conquest. They hated the puppet-King who would 
weakly have them bow to the conquerors ; they hated 
his supporters with a yet more savage hatred, and 
they bided their time for reprisals. 

But for good or ill the British power had entered 
Afghanistan. Its position, however, was soon to 
become one of extreme danger. As it was, the un¬ 
popular Shah Shuja could only be kept on the 
tottering throne by the sword. In accordance with 
this policy ten thousand British soldiers were stationed 
at Bald l{issdr,the important stronghold commanding 





from the west. At the same time, seeing it was 
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impossible to occupy Afghanistan without lecognising 
the marauding tribesmen on the route, attempts were 
made to engage their interest and bribe them into, 
good beliavio^r. The fierce Baluchis were promised 
an annual subsidy, and the wild Ghilzai chieftains 
received ;^3,ooo a year on becoming tribal levies of 
the Indian Government Dost Muhammad had tied 
beyond the Hindu Kush to Bokhara. Sir VVilliam 
Macnaghten and Sir Alexander Burnes were estab¬ 
lished at Kabul as political agents, while Dr. Lord 
was appointed British envoy at Bamidn. The winter 
passed without excitement or suspicion of impending 
disaster. Then a great blunder was committed. 
With hardly conceivable rashness, at the desire of Shah 
Shuja, the British troops evacuated the strong citadel 
of Bella Hissdr, and went into cantonments in an 
open position with no other fortifications than mud 
walls, and blocked at a near distance by rocky ranges 
of hills surmounted by forts. 

There is one fact that .stands out prominently— 
the British leaders were strangely ignorant of 
the temper of the Afghans, for those who selected 
such a site could never have contemplated 
the possibility of attack. Never, indeed, wa.s a 
precarious occupation marked with such suicidal 
imprudence as was our first occupation of Kabul, 
yet the cruel and treacherous character of the 
inhabitants was notorious. Shah Shuja, however, 
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due respect to the wishes of the British 
Government, and the envoys and officers took no heed 
of the scowling faces jealously noting the coming and 
going of the foreign soldiers in their midst. The 
tirst alarm came in the autumn, when disquieting 
rumours reached the camp that Dost Muhammad had 
been allowed to leave Bokhara, and was advancing upon 
Bamicin at the head of a mixed body of cavalry* The 
garrison in the cantonments mounted the guns, and 
troops were sent under Sir Robert Sale against 
certain hostile chiefs in Kohistan, and to keep careful 
watch over the movements of Dost Muhammad. 
Then came tidings of a disaster at Bamian, where the 
Bengal cavalry refused to charge the enemy, standing 
by while the British envoy, Dr. Lord, was killed and 
their officers wounded and driven back. 

It is impossible to review even superficially the 


experiences of Dost Muhammad in this .chapter ; 
a little later, however, .seeing it was useless to 
struggle against the inevitable, he surrendered to 
Sir William Macnaghten. This was in November, 
and as soon as might be the brave prince 
was sent under military e.scort to India, where 
he afterwards lived on a pension granted him 
by the Indian Government. In the trouble.s that 


followed, it is Dost Muhammad’s highest praise that 


his sterling character allowed him to do nothing that 
was not of a straightforward nature, and it became a 
matter of keen regret that such a man should have 





removed to make room for the contemptible 
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Shah Shuja. 

Already a crop of dragon’s teeth had sprung up as 
the result of the Government’s ill-advised interference 
in Afghdnistan. The provisional occupation of the 
country was costing us over one-and-a-half million 
sterling a year, and it seemed likely to be indefiniu ly 
prolonged. On the spot, the military officers, held 
back at every turn by the shackles of diplomacy, wete 
heartily sick of political intrigue and of the unsatis¬ 
factory position of affairs, and openly declared that so 
far from the position of Great Britain as a protecting 
power to Shah Shuja being assured, the sequel would 
certainly be disaster. And so it came to pass. A 
little later, the abandonment of Herat was the first 
acknowledgment of failure. In point of fact Sir 
William Macnaghten was between two seas. On the 
one hand, there was the pressure,of the Indian Govern¬ 
ment strenuously deprecating the heavy expenditure, 
and urging retrenchment. On the other, were the 
turbulent hillsmen, who, directly the yearly subsidies 
paid to conciliate them were stopped, reverted to their 
old harassing attacks. Sale on setting out for India 
had to fight his way through all the passes, the Khurd 
Kabul, Tazin, and Jagdalak, lying between Kabul and 
Jalalabad. Into this last fortress he threw himself 
with the remnant of his brigade, and here he remained 
closely invested from the, I2th of November, 1841, to 
the 7th of April, 1842, baffling every attempt of the 
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_ to dislodge him and heroica,lly holding out 

against fearful odds, but of this hereafter. 

Meantime the clouds were gathering over Kabul, 
and a terrible vengeance was about to fall on the 
unsuspecting British envoys and the garrison. 'I'wo 
years had passed since we entered Afghanistan, 
and every day the British occupation became more 
hateful to the untamed Afghan mind. Although 
Dost Muhammad was a State prisoner at Calcutta, his 
eldest son, Akbar Khan, was still at large, and hovered 
round, fomenting the fierce rage of the native sirdars. 
One would have supposed that this was alone a proof 
that the situation required careful handling, and had 
the military command been intrusted to a man with 
energy and initiative the catastrophe might have been 
averted. But it was on a par with the general mis¬ 
management of the whole business that Lord 
Auckland appointed General Elphinstone, who was 
physically unfit for the post, or to use his own expres¬ 
sion, “done up in body and mind.” In the light of 
subsequent events there is .something unspeakably sad 
in the story of the brave old officer’s reluctance to 
accept the rdle thrust upon him, because, after many 
years of active service, age pressed upon him, and he 
knew himself to be unequal to the responsibilities of the 
position. And .so it proved. The e.xtraordinary thing 
was, that in Kabul all premonitory warnings were lost 
on Sir William Macnaghten and on Sir Alexander 
Burnes, And on the 2nd of November the storm bur.st. 
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le first faint blush of dawn began to ligliT up” 
S^ky behind the lofty mountains, the dark figures of 
armed men stole forth, and by daybreak the bazaars 
were crowded with wild Afghan warriors in a turmoil 
of revolt, and absolutely athirst for blood and slaugh¬ 
ter. The Treasury and the stabling at Burnes’ house 
w^ere fired, and above the sea of roaring flames rose 
savage cries for Burnes that told of their long-hoarded 
hate. For a moment Burnes faced the frenzied insur¬ 
gents and vainly strove to speak. But that moment 
showed him the ruthless temper of the mob shouting 
itself hoarse for his life. With a sudden sense 
that all was lost he turned to flee. Disguised as 
natives, he and his brother crept out of the house, 
hoping to escape unobserved in the crowd. But the 
fierce outcries of their foes told them they were dis¬ 
covered, Like wolves the Afgh<ins flew at the twain, 
who quickly fell hacked to pieces by Afghan knives. 
Not content with this vengeance, the entire household 
of the envoy was massacred, making a total of twenty- 
three victims. The palace was next attacked. The 
King'.s sepoy guard. tried in vain to force a passage 
through the narrow streets, but fell back rapidly when 
a deadly fire was opened upon them from roofs and 
loopholed windows. Shdh Shujd, almost out of his 
senses with fright, was incapable of decided action. 

„ It may well be asked where were the British troops 
at this critical time ? Five thousand men were in the 
cantonments ; if a quick move had been made while 
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fellion was in its infancy and might be localised, 
the tribesmen could have been overpowered. But 
nothing was done. Even then Macnaghten underrated 
the significance and importance of the rising, and 
clung passionately to his delusive hopes of scoring a 
brilliant political success. The day was w'asted in 
indecision, and while waiting the commands of the 
di.stracted King, things drew to a crisis, and time was 
given to the tribesmen to assemble. Every hour the 
situation became more perilous. The brave George 
Lawrence attempted to pass to the palace and 
narrowly escaped with his life. Captain Sturt, son-in- 
law of Sir Robert Sale, da.shed through, only to fall 
wounded as he reached the gateway, and it seems a 
miracle that he was carried back alive, though insen¬ 
sible, to the cantonments. The tribesmen were exul¬ 
tant and the garrison—the history is not plea.sant 
reading—in the condition of a masterless ship before 


the .storm. There was no cohesion, no resisting power. 


no capacity for vigorous initiative, all confidence w'as 
over, and the air was rife with gloom and despondency. 
As it W'as, the inaction of the British troops w'as regarded 
a.s a sign of weakness, and in a moment, the military 
prestige which had over-awed the powerful Khdns into 
sullen submission was swept aside. 

From near and far the hillsmen poured into 
Kdbul, and ere long the indefensible cantonments 
were ringed by thousands of implacable enemies. 
The adjacent forts opened fire, and the wide 
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dieatre of hills streaked with curling cloiuTs'oT 
'smoke revealed the strength of the assailants. 
The rest of the story is soon told, for the result was 
certain. The far-reaching Afglnin guns, blazed on, 
sweeping the cantonments with deadly precision, while 
the English muskets with a much shorter range were 
of little use. The fort containing the.military stores 
and all the consumable supplies fell into the enemy’s 
hands. Then, having only two days’ supplies left in 
the cantonments, Macnaghten arranged terms of 
capitulation. On the iith of December he hurriedly 
negotiated a peace with the chiefs, the main article of 
which provided that Shdh Shujii should be thrown 
over, and Dost Muhammad restored, on condition that 
the invading army was allowed to quit the country 
in safety. But nothing came of the treaty. Scarcely 
had he signed the capitulation, when Macnaghten, like 
a drowning man catching at a straw, resolved on a 
last desperate effort to retrieve the disastrous 
surrender. 

The name of Akbar Khan, son of Dost Muham¬ 
mad, was the chieftains’ watchword ; if he could be 
bought over it seemed to Macnaghten that all might 
yet be well. With this end in view some of the 
influential Khitiis were secretly approached and large 
bribes were offered to induce them to come over to 
the British camp. The most lavish terms were pro¬ 
posed to their leader, who was promised the office of 
prime Minister, with a heavy annual subsidy of 
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and .a further gift of ^^'300,000'if he would 
abandon the national movement in favour of his father, 
Dost Muhammad, and join hands with Shih Shuja. 
To these overtures Akbar Khftn prGfessedlyyielded,and 
masking his resentment, expressed his willingness to 
Gomplete the discreditable treaty in a business-like 
way. At his request Macnaghten arranged to meet 
him and his chieftains outside the cantonments, the 
avowed object being that the secret agreement should 
be then and there ratified. To the east of the canton¬ 
ments lay the Siya Sang hills, and on thdr rugged 
slopes the British envoy was decoyed to his doom. 
The unhappy man had staked his all on thig last 
dangerous move, his proud spirit refusing to the last 
to admit defeat. To all warning and remonstrance 
that it was sheer madness to trust himself within the 
enemy’s lines he turned a deaf ear. On the 23rd of 
December, he rode out accompanied by George Law¬ 
rence and two trusted officers, Captain Mackenzie and 
Captain Trevor, to the spot where Akbar Khan and 
the chiefs with a powerful guard awaited them. 
I.ooking eastward the scene—three hundred yards 
away—was plainly visible from the cantonments.. As 
the envoy ami his three companions rode up they were 
instantly surrounded. Scarcely was Macnaghten in 
their midst when the iron grip of Akbar Khan on his 
wrist told he was betrayed. Taken unawares, one 
agonised cry burst from the helpless victim. Then 
suddenly a shot rang out Akbar Kh^n in a frenzy 
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^ had drawn his pistol and fired it full at Mac- 
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nagliten, who sank to the ground, and in a few 
moments the savage guard had hewn his body to 
pieces with their knives. His head'was picked up to 
be carried in grim triumph to Kdbul, where it was 
stuck up in the market-place. Of the remaining three 
who shared the ill-fated adventure, Lawrence and 
Mackenzie were made prisoners, while Trevor, who 
tried to escape, was cut down. 

With this fatal affray the last spark of hope fled. 
At Bdla l lissAr, the British troops might have set their 
back against the mountains, and heroically maintained 
their position against all foes. But as it v(as the 
garrison was appalled. Seven weeks of waiting in 
sullen inaction, amid disgraceful dissensions and 
indecision, in practically defenceless cantonments, 
had weakened and depressed the strongest and 
bravest. It was as though leaders and men had already 
entered the valley of the Shadow of Death, so powerless 
were they to cope with the emergency. The only 
thought was flight, to seek shelter at Jaldlabad, where 
the dauntless Sale had entrenched himself. Over¬ 
tures were made to the Afghan chiefs, and on the 
1st of January, 1842, an ignoble capitulation was 
signed by the British general, anxious at all costs to 
secure the retreat of his army. Wholly at a 
disadvantage, he could demur to none of' the 
enemy’s demands, and bound himself to immediate!}/ 
evacuate the country, going so far as to leave 
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for the surrender of Jaldhibad. The money 
at his command being insufficient to satisfy the 
cupidity of the chiefs, a further sum of six and a half 
lakhs of rupees was promised on behalf of the Indian 
Government, 

We now come to the last scene in the history of 
the ill-starred expedition. The seasons in India 
synchronise with our own* ' Frost and falling snow 
held the country in thrall, and the cold blasts of 
winter sighed a requiem over the shivering, half- 
starved multitude as they passed out of the can¬ 
tonments and turned their faces to the mountains to 
find their way back to India. Of the force of 4,500 
British soldiers, with J 2,000 camp followers—many 
women and children in their number—that started on 
the morning of the 6th of January, only one survived 
to reach the walls of Jalalabcid. A few were taken 
prisoners, chiefiy women, children and some officers, 
a few sepoys escaped to Peshawar, the rest perished, 
cut down or shot by the Afghan tribesmen, or died 
from privation, fatigue and cold. 

The story of the terrible march over ground 
by nature rugged and broken, and now rendered 
infinitely more difficult by the deep snow, is 
well known. Neither the escort nor the provisions 
promised by Akbar Khan were siq)plied, and 
before the last section of the retreating force cleared 
out, the dwellings in the cantonments were pillaged 
and burning. The glare of the flames from the 
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ruins reddened the sky, and ere the ominous 
had faded away many of the half-starved 
camp followers had found the snow their winding 
sheet. Behind the great snow-clad rocks crouclied 
murderous bands of the enemy, stealthily dogging the 
steps of the retreating army and firing their long- 
ranged matchlocks with unerring aim into the ranks. 
Climbing steep and slippery ascents, descending into 
valleys, wading through snow-drifts, fording the swift 
and icy streams which rush through the mountains,their 
wet garments frozen stiff in the biting cold, the doomed 
and straggling mass of men, women and children 
dragged wearily on to the appointed halting place. 
Here again Fate had prepared a cruel blow. They 
were tricked. The Afghdn^s promise of provisions 
and tents for the camp had not been kept; there was 
neither food nor shelter for the starving host. 
Numbed and dazed, they spent the night huddled 
together under the stars. Death had free course 
among the sufferers, and for many the march was 
ended. At daybreak the word was given to move on, 
and the living slowly roused themselves to resume the 
desperate journey. But between them and Jalalabad 
day a hundred miles of terrible mountainous country, 
and the whole road was lined with merciless foes. 

The Haft Kotal Pass, the Tazin Valley, the 
. Nagdalak Pass, through which they must march, all 
these narrow defiles were guarded by the relentless 
hillsmen, armed with swords, knives and matchlocks, 
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of hope and assurance that they wouldk 
soul in the British camp. As the retreating 
army struggled painfully along, the Ghilzai 

tribesmen climbed from hill to hill and heaved down 
rocks and stones on the closely packed procession. 
Many were mortally wounded, others were shot 
down, and the bodies of 500 soldiers and of 2,^00 camp 
followers strewed the next five miles. The courage 
and endurance of the women amid all the suffering 
was amazing. Most striking of all was the heroic 
example set by Lady Sale, who was herself imbued 
by the loftiest spirit that could animate a true 
soldier’s wife. Her unselfish devotion rose superior to 
fears for her gallant husband hemmed in by foes at 
Jalalabad, and fears for her sorrowing daughter, whose r 
husband, Captain Sturt, was slowly dying of the wound 
he had received at Kabul—fears for herself she had 
none. Day by day in the cantonments she had set 
herself to comfort and encourage the hapless exiles. 
Along the march it was ever the same. As the bullets 
crashed amongst the dwindling ranks, three passed 
through her mantle, another lodged in her arm. 
Faint with pain and loss of blood she staggered on 
with the faltering band. At length the wounded hero 
Sturt, was laid on the ground to die, and his weeping 
wife and Lady Sale remained by his side. 

Only one more day and the perishing women 
and children were given up as hostages, together 
with George Lawrence, Eldred Pottinger, and 
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■>.Qj|P^Mackenzie^ to Akbar Khan. By the morn¬ 
ing of the loth every sepoy of the marching column 
had been slain, and at nightfall, when the Tazin 
Valley was entered, only two hundred and fifty 
Europeans remained of the garrison which had left 
Kdbul only four days before. Many of these were in 
a state of collapse, sinking.senseless in the snow, and 
so passed quietly into the Silent Land. Others fell into 
the clutches of the enemy and were speared as they lay. 
Weary and surrounded on all sides, on the morning 
of the 1 ith only two hundred famished men re¬ 
formed to start once more on the inevitable mission 
of death. A remnant reached the Jagdalak Pass. 
In the defile the Commander-in-Chief, General 
Elphinstone, and Brigadier-General Shelton were 
carried off as hostages to the camp of Akbar Khan. 
The rest of the garrison with rapidly thinning 
numbers fought desperately for life in the bleak 
mountain passes. But the end was only a matter of a 
few hours. Hundreds of fierce swordsmen closed 
round. Only three of the devoted band lived to pass 
out pf Fathabad, and two out of the three were cut 
down almost within sight of the goal. Only one man. 
Dr. Brydon, escaped, and he, wounded and more 
dead than alive, crawled into Jalalabad to carry the 
tale of woe to Sir Robert Sale. 

’ “All night,’ says Mr, Frazer, “the beacon fires 
blazed forth, and the clarion note of the trumpet 
sent forth by the sentinels on the walls of Jalalabad 
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^vay to a moan up the mountain-sides as if in 
mournful lament that there was no one left to steal 
forth from the long valley of death. From trembling 
lip to trembling lip the tale of woe was whispered 
among the defenders of Jalalabad, but along the 
bleak hillsides of the Khurd Kabul Pass the fallen 
bodies of the soldiers lay wrapt round with deep 
silence, where they remained, the sole memorials of 
the disastrous advance of the British army into 
Afghanistdn.”^ 

To Sale, the tale of suffering and failure came 
with overwhelming significance. Wife and child 
were amongst the one hundred and twenty captives, 
left in the hands of Akbar Khdn as hostages for 
the evacuation of the country. In any case their 
position was one of extremest gravity. Yet Sale 
resolutely refused to surrender. Day after day he 
kept the flag flying oyer Jalalabdd, determined to 
fight to the death rather than yield his post, or 
sacrifice the interests of his country to his own, 
Ghazni surrendered, but at .Khandahir the brave Nott, 
with Henry Rawlinson at his side, held out valiantly. 

The evil tidings of the desperate retreat of Elphin- 
stone's army and the supreme catastrophe at the 
end, reached Calcutta with proverbial rapidity, and 
therewith the disastrous epoch of Lord Auckland's 
rule terminated. Bowed clown by the dramatic 
completeness of the annihilation and failure, within 
* British India^ chap, xii, p. 234. 
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h he had sailed, for England, leaving 
essor at the helm, Lord Ellenborough, the task 
of extricating the Government from the Afghan 
trouble. 

In Febi’uary, Lord Ellenborough arrived. It 
cannot with justice be said that it was he who for¬ 
mulated a policy calculated to retrieve past errors 
and misfortunes. Deeming that, under the circum¬ 
stances, the logic of facts quashed all idea of British 
influence in Afghan affairs, he proposed for the 
present to leave all wider issues alone, and simply 
narrow operations to the relief of the garrisons 
holding out with splendid gallantry under Sale at 
jalaldbiid, and Nott at Khandahar. When once the 
two garrisons had been withdrawn in safety, he con¬ 
ceived that the Indian Government should abandon 
its previous attitude of supporting Shah Shujd, and 
that the Afghan crusade should cease. Such a 
course was little calculated to inspire the native 
Indian princes with respect for the British power, 
or to restore the confidence of the sepoys in their 
officers, and bolder counsels won the day. That is 
to say, the Governor-General yielded so far as to 
issue his commands in terms which left it open to 
his generals to assume the offensive, but in case 
things went badly, left him free to disclaim all 
responsibility. Nott, Pollock, Henry Havelock, 
these were some of the men who accepted the re- 
.sponsibility, and fearlessly carried out a programme 
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iir own. The moment called for resolute action, 
and it was well, since Lord Ellenboroug-h shirked 
the risk, that his generals possessed the skill, energy, 
initiative, and courage needed for the task they 
had to accomplish. Pollock with Havelock marched 
through the Punjab, and led his sepoys triumphantly 
through the dread Khaibar Pass to JaldMbad. 

After Sale had been relieved, instead of returning to 
India, the avenging army eagerly pushed forward to 
Kabul, where SlvAh Shuja had been slain and where 
Akbar Khan occupied the throne. Here Pollock was 
joined after much hard fighting by Nott, who had 
similarly disregarded instructions to retreat. Was it 
likely that the two victorious commanders would 
turn their backs on the country, leaving to their fate 
the British prisoners in the hands of Akbar Khan ? 
So the Governor-General was reluctantly forced to 
sanction an advance. On the 6th September, Ghazni 
was retaken by Nott, and its walls were razed to the 
ground. Pollock breasted the dangerous ascent to 
the top of the Khurd Kabul passes, driving the 
enemy from point to point and clearing the ground 
els he moved, The tide of success steadily rose, and 
on the 16th the army entered Kabul. The- citadel 
fell. Hearts sick with hope deferred after long 
days of trial, silently gave thanks, and by the 2ist, 
Lady Sale and the other prisoners were safe in 
Pollock's camp. But before the relieving expedition 
had reached Kabul, General Elphinstonc had been 
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^neath the sod. For him there were to be 
no more bitter memories of misfortunes and 
disasters; while one and all mourned his death. 
The position won, it was decided to blow up the 
Great Hazaar and destroy the fortifications of the 
city of K^bul. y\fter which the l?»ritish army 
evacuated the country, and Dost Muhammad was 
allowed to return and to re-establish his rule. 

No question can be raised as to the gallant con¬ 
duct of the troops, who, indeed, had been put to 
severe tests. But the overweening exultation dis¬ 
played by the Governor-General, now that success 
had crowned the campaign, was almost ludicrous. 
Judging his intentions by his acts, all the time that 
the fate of the army hung in the balance, he had 
been careful to keep in the background, presumably 
anxious to avoid involving himself in any risk. But 
the moment victory declared itself he came 
promptly to the front By his orders, what was 
intended to be a masterly afterpiece to the drama 
of the Afgh^in war was played out with much 
pomp and circumstance. The gates, alleged to be 
the famous sandal - wood gates of the temple of 
SomnAth carried off by Mahmud of Ghazni, in 
1042 A.D., were removed from the tomb of the long 
dead conqueror, and ostentatiously paraded all along 
• the homeward march through Northern [ndia as 
a trophy of what Lord Ellenborough was plea.sed 
to call “Somndth revenged,” Yet, according to Sir 
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Hunter, the so-called Gates of Somnath 
brought back with so much sensational importance 
were a modern fraud. If this be true, the mythic 
doors were a fitting memorial of the extraordinary 
follies and blunders attending the first Kabul war. 
1 he stream of Lord Ellen borough’s eloquence, hovv^- 
ever, poured forth in a proclamation couched in 
high-sounding words, which was issued from Simla 
on the 1st October, 1842. Having declared that 
“ repeated ^ victories in the field ” had wiped out 
every disaster and “again attached the opinion of 
invincibility to the British rule,” he proceeded to lay 
down the general lines of his future policy, Afghfin- 
ist^ln was to be left to work out its own salvation, 
and the Indian Government would revert to its 
former position. That is to say, it drew back its 
armies to the Sutlej, the old boundary line, which 
formed a natural frontier to its empire. 

Nevertheless the ball had been set rolling and 
tlierc was to be no long spell of peace. The con¬ 
quest of Sind a few months later by Sir Chai'les 
Napier was due to, and became the direct sequel 
to, the war with Afghanistan. Conquered by the 
Arabs in A.D. 713, and converted to Isldm, its 
Muhammadan amirs, or princes, bore harsh rule. 
As has been already shown, they were bitterly dis¬ 
affected to the British powder, and their hostility 
considerably hampered the troops in their passage 
to Kabul As a punishment, in 1839, Karachi, then 
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Arable little harbour, now the third in rarrt 
Indian sea-ports, had been seized. Ultimately, 
the Sind Government at Haiddrdbad (on the Indus, 
not Haidariibad in the Deccan) was induced to sign 
a treaty opening up the Indus to us for trade, but 
the alliance was very soon interrupted. In 1842 
the conduct of affairs in the lower Indus Valley 
was confided to Sir Charles Napier, who for some 
time limited his efforts to negotiate for a treaty 
as between two friendly powers. Hut he soon saw 
that no permanent influence or security was possible 
in a country where the administration was in con¬ 
fusion, and public opinion dangerously unbalanced 
and uncertain. Scarcely had the army from Kdbul 
made its retreat, when the Sind chiefs openly re¬ 
pudiated the treaties forced upon them. 

friendly negotiations having fallen through, Napier 
boldly took matters into his own hands. With a 
small camel-mounted flying column, he electrified the 
Sindecs and their paid Baluchi levies by suddenly 
making a brilliant dash upon the desert fortress of 
Imumghar, which was deemed to be impregnable, 
though, as a matter of fact, it was taken quite easily. 
After this military feat a fresh treaty was drawn up 
and signed, the terms of which, however, were swept 
aside by the swift current of events. 

To the native Amfrs one thing only was clear-— 
their independence was slipping from them. By the 
treaties to which they had affixed their signaturCvS 
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virtually signed away their indepenc 
rci they now sought to recover the lost ground. 


At that time Haiddrabdd was the capital of 
Sind, and there the Company had established a 
political officer. Suddenly, on the morning of the 
15th of hebruary, 1843, ^,000 men of the Sind army 
—not the imwarlike Sindees, but paid levies of fierce 
Baluchi hillsmen—attacked the Residency, and com* 
pelled the British escort to evacuate it, in spite of a 
most gallant defence under its noble*hearted com¬ 
mander, Major James Outram. Retaliation was 
prompt and effective. Two days later, Sir Charles 
Napier marched with 2,700 men and eight guns against 
the army of Sind, which numbered 22,000 Baluchis, 
and defeated them in the decisive battle of Mi^lni, 
the enemy leaving 5,000 dead on the field. Scarcely 
less fierce and sanguinary was the final engagement 
of the Sind campaign, which took place at Dabo about 
a month later, when Napier with only 5,000 men 
defeated Sher Muhammad, who brought 25,000 
men into line of battle. All the other Amfrs sur¬ 
rendered, and within a few days the conqueror was in 
the palace at Plaidirjibdd and master of Sind. The 
Lower Valley of the Indus was annexed, and this 
gave us the control of the estuary, so that we now 
held the whole of the Indian sea-board. 

“We have no right to seize Sind,’' Napier had 
written at the outset of the campaign, “yet we 
shall do so, and a very advantageous, useful and 
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annexation, 
appointed Napier, 


piece of rascality it will be/' Nor^ 
the smallest doubt as to the bona fides of 
his assertion, which indeed tersely sums up the 
thorny question. “ Peccavi: I have sinned (Sind),” 
was the message he' sent home when he had carried 
out his dashing rdle. Yet after the 
when Lord Ellenborough 
Governor of Sind, the latter rapidly made good his 
optimistic forecast. Not only was he a man of the 
highest military talents, but he proved himself a most 
able and judicious administrator. No higher praise 
can be given to the hero of Midn/ and Dabo, than 
that by a policy of absolute justice, integrity, and 
much sound judgment and tact, he won the confidence 
and reverence of the inhabitants. The rights of native 
landowners were rigorously respected. Justice was 
meted between man and man, and the spirit of energy 
and resolution manifested by the new Government 
achieved grand results, and was moreover a splendid 
example and justification. Immense tracts of country, 
previously kept by the Amfrs as hunting preserves, 
were brought into cultivation, and, with the vast 
improvement of the Sind administration, there was a 
concurrent growth of material prosperity on all sides. 
But the crowning work of Napier’s government 
was the enrolling of large numbers of the warlike 
Baluchis in the army or in the police. Graduall}^ the 
wild hillsmen settled down under the new order, 
and a strong force stationed along the mountain 
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kept the frontier of Sind seci 
marauders. 

But while these beneficent results followed British 
rule in Sind, the policy of Lord Ellenborough had 
roused a fresh storm in another direction, and he 
became embroiled with the Marathas. The cause ot 
the war was a disputed succession in Gwalior. In 
1843, Jhankuji Sindhia died, leaving no son. His 
young wddow, Tara Ehcli, a girl of twelve, immediately 
adopted a boy of eight, the son of a relative, as her 
heir, and had him proclaimed at Gwalior as Jai^ji Rdo 
Sindhia, But friction arose between the Governor- 
General and Tdra Bhdi as to the choice.of a regent. 
The quarrel ended in a declaration of war, and at its 
close the Mardthd power was laid prostrate. Peace 
was restored by the decisive victory of Sir Hugh 
Gough at Mahdrrljpur, and in a final battle at Panniar 
on the same day, the 20th of December, 1845. With 
the Gibraltar of the East,” as the strong rock 
fortress of Gwalior has been called, in his hands, the 
Governor-General was able to dictate his own terms 
to the defeated State, and he began by reducing the 
immense army kept up by the ambitious Sindhia 
family. The wisdom of this step was seen two years 
later, when the Sikh army crossed the Sutlej. Had 
Sindhia's large army been in existence, and the 
Mariithds and Sikhs combined, who can estimate the 
danger to which the Government w^oiild have been 
exposed ? And at the same time that the nuinb^r.s of 
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irAthd troops were reduced, the ComparTy’s 
sepoy force was raised by ip.ooo ;,men, a change 
destined to work grave trouble during the hurricane 
of the Mutiny of 1857. 

Lord Ellenborough’s term of office was now at an 
end. The Court of Directors, wearied of the 
perpetual warfare, and strongly opposed to his 
policy and administration, hastened to recall him, 
and in 1844 he was superseded by Sir Henry, 
afterwards Lord Hardinge. 
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LEADING DATES. 

1809. Lord Minto’s treaty with P^anjlt Singh, 

1839. Death of Ranjh. Singh. The Khi^Lsa all-powerful. 

1845. British purchase .Danish possessions in India. 

1845. Sikh War. Sikhs cross the Sutlej and attack the 
British at Fhozpur. The enemy defeated. 

1845. Sir Hugh Gough’s victory at Ivludkf. 

1845, Battle of Firozshiih. Enemy defeated. 

1845. Sir Harry Smith’s victory at Alfwal. 

1846. Decisive victory at Sobraon. 

1846. Lahore occupied by Gough, and the campaign ends. 

1846. The Treaty of Lahore. Henry Lawrence .Resident 

at Lahore. Kashmir, Hunsa and Nagar become 
feudatories of the British Empire. 

1847. Lai Singh, the Sikh minister, deposed. 

1848. Ivir. Vans Agnew and Lieutenant Anderson killed by 

order of Mulnij at Multan. 

1848, Lieutenant Edwardes engages the army of Mi'ilraj, 
which he defeats at Kennyrie. 

184S. Lord Dalhousie succeeds as Govenior-Generai. 

1848. The Kh.flsa re-assembles. Second Sikh War. 

1848. Gough fails in a cavalry attack at Ramndgur. 

1849. Battle of Chilianwala. 

1849. Surrender of the citadel .,f Multdn. 

1849. Gough’s victory at Gujrat. 

1849. Sir Charles Napier appointed Commander-in-chief. 
1849. Unconditional surrender of the Sikhs. 

1849. The Punjab annexed to the British dominions. 
DhuUp Singh obtains a pension. John .Lawrence 
made first Commissioner, 


“ Yet a nobler task awaits thy hand.”- 


Milton. 


The interest of India and England are identical, and the Hindus of 
the Punjaub regard British rule as a providential gift to this country. 
{/ix^raa from an address to Lord Roberts by natives of the Punjab .) 


CHAPTER XVIII. 


THE SIKHS. FOEMEN WORTHY OF OUR STEEL, 

Fortunately Sir Henry Hardinge, who had 
already done admirable service in the Peninsular 
War, possessed those essential qualities of a ruler, 
resolution and promptitude, for the times were 
critical, and his powers were quickly put to the test. 
For .some time past trouble with the Sikhs had been 
looming ahead, and the war destined to end in the 
conquest and annexation of the Punjab was about to 
begin. 

The Sikhs, as we have seen in an earlier chapter, 
were not a nationality like the Mar^thas, but a 
religious Hindu sect bound together by a common 
faith, and latterly, by a remarkable military discipline 
which had become the keystone of their whole 
system. The sect had had a long history, and a 
complete account of their desperate struggles 
under the Mughals would fill volumes. It 
originated with the pious Hindu reformer, Ndnak 
Shah, born near Lahore in 1469. Glowing with 
the spirit of an apostle of reform, Ndnak 
jealously denounced caste and idolatry, preaching 
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brotherhood, the unity of God, and the 
obligation upon all to lead a pure life. The word 
Sikh means a disciple, and Ndnak, the first “ Guru ” 
or apostle, found many supporters. After him there 
followed a succession of Gurus, down toGovind Singh, 
the tenth and last of the series, who built up a mighty 
church militant in the teeth of Muhammadan persecu¬ 
tion. Teachers and disciples alike suffered sorely under 
their intolerant rulers, but they clung with iinflinching 
zeal to their faith as revealed in the sacred Adi 
Granth, the book left by Nfinak, and still preserved in 
the Golden Temple of Amritsar. 

At last the beloved Tej Bahddur, the ninth Guru, 
and father of Govind Singh, was taken by their 
persecutors and put to death after the most exquisite 
torture. This act excited a perfect storm of fury 
among the Sikhs. To avenge his father's death 
and save the devoted sect from extermination, 
Govind Singh, a man of strong character and of' 
unresting energy, resolved to turn his disciples 
into soldiers capable of defending themselves and 
their cause against native rulers. The old system 
was re-cast, and the Sikhs, animated by religious 
fervour and martial spirit, enthusiastically responded 
to the changed regime. Under his ardent teaching 
the order, enjoining all faithful votaries of the 
Sikh faith to unite themselves by the significant 
rite of baptism into a fighting brotherhood, spread 
like wild-fire. In this new development the KhdLa, 
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riy of the Guru, breathing vengeance and hatred 
against the Muliammadan power, was cjuickly drilled 
into fair military shape and covered itself with glory. 

Before he could be enrolled in the army, the Sikh 
took an oath that he would henceforth carry a sword 
and dagger, cut neither his hair nor his beard, 
disregard caste regulations, and abstain from the 
prevalent custom of female infanticide. He was 
then initiated by baptism into the Khdlsa, and 
the proud title of Singh, or Lion, was added to his 
name. No ingenuity could have devised a more 
stimulating system, and the Sikh soldier soon showed 
of what he was capable. Ere long the movement 
was not merely defensive, it had become expansive 
and aggressive. Adhering firmly to the severe rules 
and discipline laid down by Govind Singh, the 
Sikhs emerged strong and victorious from the 
critical struggle with their Muhammadan opponents. 
Coming to the front on the downfall of the Mughal 
Empire, they rapidly made themselves a territorial 
power, and fought stoutly to free themselves from 
their dependence on Delhi and Kfibul. Already the 
presence of a number of Sikh principalities of 
fluctuating dimensions along the banks of the Sutlej, 
each carved out by some trusty Sikh Sirdar, 
constituted an important political element in the 
Punjab, when Ranjit Singh, then a boy of twelve, 
succeeded to his father’s lands and the headships of 
the Sukarchakia confederacy, in 1792. 
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nearly forty years, Ranj/t Singh, the most 
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' remarkable personality among Indian princes, ruled 
the Punjab with* almost phenomenal vigour and 
success. Before he was twenty, the Amfr of Kabul 
was induced to appoint him Governor of Lahore. But 
very soon the Afgluin king was like the magician's 
apprentice who presently found the geni he had evoked 
altogether beyond his control. From the moment 
when the personal rule of Ranjit Singh was felt 
• ht Lahore his influence and power were assured. 
One after another, the Sikh chieftains and sirdars 
acknowledged his supremacy and swelled the ranks of 
his supporters. The history of liis career is one of 
the most marvellous chapters even in the romantic 
history of India. It was he who founded the Sikh 
kingdom. It was he who stirred into flame the 
fanaticism of his Sikh countrymen and organised the 
Army of the Guru into an.almost invincible fighting 
machine. Then, with the Khdlsahe wrested Peshciwan 
from the Afghdn crowm, laid the Moslem power 
prostrate in the Punjab, and captured the distant 
hill valleys of Kashmir, conquering “ from Laddk to 
Multdn, from the Sutlej tO' the heart of Afghanistan.” 
Plaving carried his conquests to the confines of China 
and Thibet, he proclaimed himself sovereign of 
the Punjab and Ka.shmir, and twenty-one millions— 

' Muhammadans and Hindus—bowed meekly to his rule. 

At this time the Sikhs probably numbered 
about two millions. But quality is better than 
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and the gallantry and steadiness of the 
Khalsa in action had no match among native armies. 
Seeing clearly that the only security for the indepen¬ 
dence of the kingdom he had created, lay in the 
capacity of his army to resist all invaders, the young 
ruler at Lahore passionately desired to make his 
troops a model of military efficiency. The material 
he had to work upon was the best in native India, 
and he spared no pains to ensure success, sending 
to Europe for experienced officers to aid him in the 
task he had set himself. The result was that he had 
at his command the finest native army ever yet seen 
in India. Before the Sikh battalions the enemy 
either went down like corn before the sickle, or fled 
at the terror of the name. Yet powerful as he wa's, 
Ranjit Singh was too shrewd and far-seeing to risk a 
trial of strength with the forces of the East India 
Company. In 1809, when Lord Minto announced 
his intention to take the Sikh chieftains south of the 
Sutlej under the aegis of the British Government, 
the Sikh king bowed to the decree, and ever after 
remained true to the treaty which confined his 
kingdom to the north and west of the Sutlej. 

In 1839, the great warrior-king, who from the first 
had been dislinguisheci as a leader and ruler of men, 
died, leaving no son capable of filling his place. And 
at once the whole machinery of the administration 
fell to pieces, now that the active brain and strong 
arm, which evoked and controlled its movements, h^d 
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to work. As was to be expected, the froiible' 
came from high places, and very soon Lahore was in a 
tumult over the disputed succession. Capital and 
court rang with the fierce dissensions and rivalries 
between ambitious generals, ministers and queens. 
The legitimate descendants of the late king were 
murdered, and in the ruthless struggle for supremacy 
such conscientious officials as were in favour of honest 
government were either assassinated, or swept aside'by 
the surging tide of fanaticism and rebellion. It was 
no relief when Jindan, one of the many wives of 
Ranjft Singh, at last succeeded in having her infant 
son, Dhulip Singh, acknowledged as the new 
Mahdrcija, for the Queen-mother was merely the tool 
of her brother 'and lover, who made themselves the 
virtual rulers. 

The power of the Khalsa, however, far outw^eighed 
the strength of the ruling government Now that the 
majestic figure of Ranjit Singh was removed, the 
army practically shook itself free of authority, and the 
consequences were far-reaching. The first step 
towards demoralisation was the dismissal of the 
European officers, who fled the country. Sikh 
commanders took their places, and the supreme 
military administration was vested in a council 
of five delegates. From this time the Khidsa 
was all-powerful and the ministers were merely its 
creatures. In the next few years it rose rapidly in 
material strength, more than doubling its numbers. 
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rmy left by Ran jit Singh when he died in 
iTonsisted of 29,168 men; in 1845, it had swollen 
over 70,000. But its character—not its courage—had 
changed. Its prestige as a model of military steadi¬ 
ness and discipline had been lost. Six years of acute 
political strife and its own unbridled passions had 
engendered a mutinous spirit, and the Sikh soldiers 
were almost as suspicious of their own regimental 
officers as of the British troops just then assembling 
on the Sutlej. Far from being the mainstay and sup¬ 
port of the distracted State, the Khdlsa had grown to 
be the chief source of danger, a vicious instrument of 
terror, devouring and destroying where it should 
have protected and obeyed. Under these conditions 
the time was critical indeed for the Regency, and 
its position was extremely complicated ;knd precari¬ 
ous. The capital teemed with dangerous intrigues, 
and at any moment the Government was liable to be 
upset by the half-mutinous soldiery, who were fast 
getting the upper hand. And, should this happen, 
it was likely that the Queen-mother and her child, 
the infant Maharajci, would be the first victims. But 
w'ho could tell where the sanguinary tide would end ? 
None knew better than the generals at Lahore the 
terrible form such a revolution would take, and their 
anxiety was to divert the attention of the Khalsa 
from the capital by keeping it engaged in other 
quarters. Acting on this policy, the army was 
speedily occupied in hostilities againsf GuUb Singh, 
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Mrite general of Ranjft Singh, at 
soon after it was despatched against 
of Miiltan. By the time these troubles 
the Government had formed other proj 
ting rid of its troublesome forces. In 
its folly it had decided on an invasion of British 


territory. 

As an actual fact, ever since our unfortunate 
disaster in Afghanistan, the Sikhs had been longing 
to cross swords with the foreign Power which had 
dictated its terms to and made them binding even 
upon the redoubtable Lion of Lahore. Recent 
frontier disputes, not wholly free from blame on our 
part, had added fuel to the flame, and Sikh feeling 
was at v'ar-heat when Sir Henry Hardinge, the new 
Governor-General, foreseeing danger, promptly moved 
up reinforcements to the frontier. The Sikhs re¬ 
garded these defensive preparations as a direct 
challenge, and in November, 1845, the army, num¬ 
bering 6o,ooosoIdiers, with 40,000 camp followers and 
150 guns, crossed the Sutlej. 

Sir Henry Hardinge grasped the gravity of the 
situation from the first, and the dexterity and vigour 
with which the Sikh war was conducted was very 
different to the vacillating policy displayed through¬ 
out the recent Afghan troubles. Time was preciou.s, 
dnd Sir Hugh Gough, the Commander-in-Chief, with 
the Governor-General, hurried with all speed to the 
frontier, conscious that they were about to encounter 
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:6st formidable foe that had so far oppose^f 
fitish power in India. And it was well that the 
Company’s commanders had taken fair measure of the 
strength of the enemy, for the campaign that fol¬ 
lowed was marked by four great battles, the fiercest 
and best contested ever fought by our troops on 
Indian soil. 

After a long rapid march the Governor-General 
and Sir Hugh Gough reached Mudki. Ten miles 
away the main body of the Sikh army remained 
entrenched at Firozshih, under Lil Singh, while a 
division 20,000 strong struck forward to attack the 
advancing British troops. A terribly sanguinary battle 
ensued on the i8th December, Sir Hugh Gough win¬ 
ning a dearly-bought victory. Seventeen guns were 
taken from the enemy, and the number of its slain 
was fearfully heavy, while on the other side, the British 
general lost nine hundred men killed or wounded, 
and the brave Robert Sale was amongst those 
mortally wounded. I hree days after the battle of 
Mudki, Sir Hugh Gough, with the Governor-General, 
who had volunteered a.s second in command, carried 
the war into the enemy’s camp, and advancing upon 
Firozshdh attacked the Sikh entrenchments. 

The Sikh army was .skilfully entrenched around the 
village, and as the British troops approached they were 
assailed by a sharp fire at a distance of three hundred 
yards, and “ the most bloody and obstinate contest 
ever fought by Anglo-Indian troops” began in grim 
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The first line of works was carried 



21st, but the battle raged all that day and the stubborn 
struggle began again on the morrow. The second line 
was stormed by General Gilbert, and after a desperate 
resistance the brave Sikhs were ousted from their 
position with an enormous loss of men and one 
hundred and three pieces of cannon. But the victory 
had cost the Company 2,415 men killed or wounded, 
and Sir PI ugh Gough and Sir Henry Hardinge were 
left with a bare hold on the field. The ammunition 
was spent, and the men were almost dead with fatigue, 
and would gladly have snatched a few hours of sorely 
needed rest. But there was to be no respite. News 
was hastily brought into camp that Tej Singh, in 
command of the Sikh reserve forces, consisting of 
about-20,000 infantry and 5,000 cavalry with 73 guns, 
had left F'irozpur and was rapidly advancing to retake 
their guns. It was a critical moment when the Sikh 
Comrnanderdn-Chief with this fresh army drew up in 
position for an immediate attack, and the Sikh guns 
opened a heavy cannonade, to which our jaded soldiers 
were powerless to reply for lack of ammunition. Yet 
again the enemy, stubborn warriors themselves, mis¬ 
calculated the splendid bravery and dogged resolution 
of British troops. Unable to answer from the 
cannon’s mouth, the order was given for the cavalry 
to,.,charge. Fatigue and exhaustion forgotten, the 
gallant 3rd Dragoonsgalloped forward in magnificent 
style. Flashing like a whirlwind through the enemy’s 
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they charged straight into the middle of the 
Sikh batteries, cutting down the discomfited foe by 
scores. The daring charge of the 3rd Dragoons 
largely contributed towards the hardwon British 
victory. Completely overwhelmed, the Sikhs melted 
away. Tej Singh, making no attempt to rally his 
men, precipitately abandoned the field, leaving his 
guns to the victors. Following in the wake of the 
retreating forces, he sped swiftly to the Sutlej and 
posted himself at Sobraon, a strong strategical posi¬ 
tion on the right bank of the river. Here he 
resolved to await attack, for by this time the spirit, 
determination and energy of the British and their 
victories in the field had damped the confidence of the 
proud, defiant Sikhs. Feeling the decisive moment 
was near, Tej Singh formed a strong entrenched 
camp, formidable as works could make it. In the 
rear flowed the river, and across it he constructed a 
pontoon bridge to secure a passage for his army in 
case of final disaster. 

On the 28th of Januaiy, Sir Harry Smith, with a 
force of 12,000 men and 32 guns, engaged at Ah'wdl 
another division of the Khalsa, 19,000 strong, 
supported by 68 guns. Here again, the Sikhs suffered 
a serious defeat, while on this occasion also a cavalry 
charge, led by the i6th Lancers, broke through the 
Sikh squares of infantry, and the advantage being 
skilfully followed up, the enemy was hurled back to 
the Sutlej. The Sikhs made a brave defence, but the 
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ended in their hurried abandonment of the 
village, leaving their guns and military stores on the 
battle-field. Making for the river with the British 
troops in pursuit, hundreds were drowned while 
attempting to re-cross, whilst hundreds more fell 
under the fire of the victors’ artillery, as they scrambled 
up the banks. 

Now comes the last scene in the arduous campaign. 
From AHwal, Sir Harry Smith marched to join the 
Commander-in-Chief who was hurrying forward ; his 
next task being to advance and dislodge the enemy 
from its entrenchments at Sobraon. Behind the 
formidable trenches thirty thousand men, the flower of 
the Sikh army, with seventy pieces of cannon, had 
taken their stand. The coming battle was at once 
the most important and the most difficult of the war. 
Early on the morning of the loth of February, the 
British artillery placed itself within three hundred 
yards of the outer line of the enemy’s works. The 
infantry advanced and the attack was pushed home 
with daring and skill. The valour of the Sikhs rose 
to its greatest height in the desperate contest, 
spreading a halo of glory round this last fight of the 
Khdlsa. Failure had followed failure, but no thought 
of surrender showed itself in the passionate struggle to 
hurl back the ring of British assailants. At all points 
the battle raged with pitiless fury. For a time the 
tide of success rolled backwards and forwards. Now 
the British troops were swept from their batteries by 
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inside. Little by little the heavy fire of the Sikh 
guns slackened and at last fairly ceased. Its batteries 
were in the hands of the British, and the Khdlsa 
broke in headlong flight to the floating bridge in the 
rear. Seldom or ever was disaster more rapid and 
complete. The weight of the masses crowding upon 
the bridge caused it to collapse, precipitating them into 
the Sutlej, swelled by a sudden flood. In a moment 
thousands of Sikhs were floundering in the river, 
wildly struggling to reach the opposite bank. Few, 
however, succeeded, so terrible was the carnage 
wrought by the British artillery, which had hotly 
pursued them to the river’s brink. Hundreds upon 
hundreds were drowned, hundreds fell under the 
heavy cannonade. ** Their awful slaughter, confusion 
and dismay,” wrote Sir Hugh Gough in his despatch, 
were such as would have excited compassion in the 
hearts of their conquerors, if the Kh^lsa’s troops had 
not in the earlier part of the action sullied their 
gallantry by slaughtering and barbarously mangling 
every wounded soldier whom, in the vicissitudes of 
attack, the fortune of war left at their mercy.” 

With this victory the campaign terminated, as 
Lahore at once surrendered, and on the 18th of February 
the Governor-General and the Commander-in-chief, 
surrounded by a brilliant staff, entered the citadel. 
They were met by the boy-Maharaj;t, DhuMp Singh, 
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title it was decided should be recognisec 
and Gulab Singh now restored to place and Minister 
of Affairs at Lahore, and in full darbar the Gdvernor- 
General made known his terms. These, summed up 
in the Treaty of Lahore, were duly ratified on the 9th 
of March, 1846, and the Land of the Five Rivers, 
prostrate and sorely weakened, became subject to 
the Company. But it was no part of Sir Henry 
Hardinge’s policy to annex the conquered province, 
and he gave the Lahore Government another chance. 
After confirming the attributes of sovereignty to the 
infant ruler, the Governor-General contented himself 
with proclaiming a Sikh protectorate. The Sikh 
army was reduced to twenty-four thousand men and 
fifty guns. Rajd Ldl Singh was chosen as Prime 
Minister, and Tej Singh continued at the head of the 
army. A British force nine thousand .strong, and a 
British Resident, Henry Lawrence, however, remained 
at Lahore. 

The cost of the British garrison was met by 
the cession of the territories between the Sutlej 
and the Beas, while a sum of one and a half million 
sterling was required to be paid as indemnity for the 
recent war expenses. Kashmir and the adjacent 
Himalayan tract conquered by Ranjit Singh, were 
granted at a price to Rajd Gulab Singh to be held as 
a feudatory of the British Empire. And, finally, the 
famous Koli-i-nur was surrendered to the Queen of 
England. In acknowledgment of their brilliant 
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the Governor-General and Sir Hugh Gough 
were raised to the peerage as Viscount Harclinge, and 
Baron Gough, and received the thanks of both Houses 
of Parliament and of the East India Company. 

The Sikh protectorate, however, proved a failure. 
The Queen-mother was unworthy, the Council of 
Regency corrupt, while the pride of the Khillsa 
chafed under its enforced vassalage. Ldl Singh, the 
Queen-mother’s lover, had not been minister long 
before he was found guilty of an attempt to oust Rajd 
Gidib Singh from Kashmir, and under orders from 
Lawrence, Lai Singh was banished. These, fresh 
troubles made it necessary to retain the British 
garrison during the minority of the infant Mahcirdjd. 
Still with the Council of Regency under the super¬ 
vision of Henry Lawrence the first step seemed to have 
been taken towards the establishment of order and 
security in the Punjab, when, in 1848, Lord Hardinge 
handed over the Government to Lord Dalhousie. 

The dramatic interest of the Sikh war overshadow's 
another achievement carried out by Sir Henry now 
Lord Hardinge. This was the purchase, in 1845, of all 
the Danish possessions in India, including Tranejuebar 
on the south-east coast, Serampiir, thirteen miles 
north of Calcutta, and sundry other settlements held 
by Denmark since 1625. In this connection it should 
be mentioned that to the Danes belongs the honour 
of having first attempted a translation of the 
Scriptures into the vernacular. 
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the 12th of Januaty, 1848, Lord Dalnousie, 



successor of Lord Hardinge, arrived in Calcutta 
—the youngest Governor-General ever sent to 
India. Barely thirty-six when he entered upon 
his eight years rule, Lord Dalhousie’s name ranks 
amongst the highest in the roll of Indian pro-consuls. 
He combined in himself every quality that goes to 
make the ideal ruler. High-minded, energetic, and 
tirelessly industrious, he was a statesman of pre¬ 
eminent ability, and above all, he had the magic of 
personality. Even though he could not-* like 
Lawrence and Outram—allow for the deep-rooted 
conservatism of Orientals, he had a marvellous 
faculty for inspiring confidence among the millions 
under his sway. His watchword was responsibility of 
Government, and events were to show how com¬ 
prehensive and lofty was his own sense of such 
responsibilities. And if his policy seemed one of 
remorseless conquest and annexation, it was a 
forced upon him in that stage of transition through 
which India was passing. 

When Lord Dalhousie succeeded, it was hoped at 
Calcutta that the Sikhs had settled down, and it was 
not apprehended that any unusual strain would 
be put upon the Government Yet though he knew 
it not, two dreary campaigns lay before him. Little 
more than four months after his arrival the Punjab 
was aflame with revolt, and a fresh 5ikh war was at 
hand. Unfortunately, Lawrence, who would have 
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man of the situation, was absent 
hen the smouldering discontent of the 
turbulent Sikhs broke out Sir Frederick Currie, 
Resident at Lahore during the absence of Lawrence, 
fell foul of Mulrdj, the Sikh Governor of Multdn, oxer 
certain questions of government, and sooner than 
brook interference, the exasperated Rdjd resigned 
his post. With strange fatuity two British officers, 
Mr. Vans Agnew of the Civil Service and Lieutenant 
Anderson, accompanied by a small escort, were then 
sent to take over the charge of the fortress—a mission 
which cost them their live;?. Both were treacherously 
assassinated at Multan by official order.s, Mulrdj 
calling on the people to rise ggainst the 
British. 

On his own responsibility. Lieutenant Herbert 
Edwardes, a young subaltern, engaged at the time in 
pacifying the neighbouring Bannu district, marched 
against Multan, knowing that the murderers and their 
rebel chief, Mulrdj, ought to be crushed before the 
fire lit by the petulant outbreak might have time to 
spread and weaken, if not destroy, the Govern¬ 
ment in the Protectorate. Hastily raising a body 
of Pathdns he hurried forward and gallantly engaged 
the army of Multdn, which he defeated after a 
sanguinary battle at Kennyree on the i8th of ■^une. 
The Sikh Rdja was forced to retire to his fortress, 
and there Edwardes, powerless to do more for lack of 
aid, held him at bay. He sent urgent requests to the 
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i^nder-in-Chief begging that some troops, 
battery might be sent, to enable him to storm 
the fort and inflict a decisive defeat upon the rebels. 
But his appeal met with no .success, for Lord 
Gough was afraid to move up his men during 
the hot weather. Left to his own devices, Edwardes 
heroically kept a tight hand upon Mulrdj, though the 
task of extinguishing the spark of revolt proved to 
be too great 

While Lord Gough dallied, not MiiltAn only, but 
the whole of the Punjab became engulfed in a 
flood of rebellion. The army of the Khdlsa- re- 
asseihbled. The Afghans, setting aside their old 
hereditary feud with the Sikhs, promised support, and 
Dost Muhammad and his fierce horsemen swept 
down the Khaibar Pass, eager to join in conflict 
against the British Power, and once more possess 
themselves of Peshdwar. By this time the Calcutta 
Government, sensible of the extreme danger, was 
acting with vigour. The stern decision of the 
^Governor-General was, that since the Sikh generals 
had rushed into war, they should “have it with a 
vengeance.” This ^ conclusion was reached early in 
October, and provision for a second conquest of the 
Khdlsa went on apace. Troops were poured into the 
Punjab from FiTozpur, from Sind and from Bombay. It 
was,'infact,a repetition of the first Sikh war with even 
greater, spirit and greater determination. General 
Whish took charge of the operations in Multdn, a task 
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Proved to be far more difficult than was ongiT 
ipated. Miilrij, safe in his citadel, resisted all 
attacks. It was not until the 22nd of January, 1849, 
that the fortress was taken, and the indomitable Sikh 
forced to surrender unconditionally. During those 
four long months Miilr^j, hard pressed by his 
determined assailants, had shown an undaunted front, 
defending his stronghold with splendid tenacity and 
courage. The illusion that he could defy the British 
Government, and hurl back the army assembled before 
his walls, only slowly faded from his mind under the 
ceaseless assaults of seventeen thousand disciplined 
troops, supported by seventy heavy guns. 

But in another part of the theatre of war, Lord 
Gough had suffered an initial reverse in an ill- 
advised cavalry attack on the enemy at Ramndgur 
on the 22nd of November. Mortified by this failure 
he doggedly determined to recover ground by 
precipitately attacking the enemy’s advanced position 
at Chilidnwala, a village five miles from the east bank 
of the Jhelum. It was a very strong natural position 
screened and protected by thick jungle and dangerous 
swamps, these last terribly exhausting for horses and 
men. To move in close formation was impossible, so 
that the advance had to be made in what seemed to 
be a condition of hopeless confusion. The Sikhs 
were in large force, but Lord Gough in his anxiety to 
retrieve his disaster, made a hurried advance on the 
13th of January, without W'aiting for the troops from 
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But again he suffered terrible loss, th&d^ 
"Sikhs were repulsed. To quote Sir William 
Hunter’s words, “ On the fatal field of ChilianwAIa, 
'which our patriotism prefers to call a drawn battle, 
the British lost 2,400 officers and men, besides four 
guns, and the colours of three regiments.” 

Appalled by the disaster the Government at home 
recalled Lord Gough, and Sir Charles Napier was 
sent out to replace him in the supreme command. 
But before the new Commander-in-Chief arrived on 
the scene, Lord Gough had brilliantly restored his 
military reputation. Immediately after the capture 
of Multan, General Whish joined him with 9,000 men, 
and on the 21st of February, Lord Gough once more 
faced the responsibility of the field. With 20,000 
men, he marched against Shere Singh, who had 
skilfully entrenched himself with 50,000 men and 
sixty cannon at Gujr^t, a strongly fortified town on 
the right bank of the Clienab. This was the final 
battle between the two armies, and both sides fought 
with the fury of desperation. For hours the conflict 
raged, until at last the Sikh artillery was silenced 
under the heavy fire of the British guns and the 
Khaisa put to flight, leaving behind fifty-three guns, 
its standards, tents, and military stores. General 
Gilbert then swept the Punjab clear of the retreating 
foe. And Lord Dalhousie turned the victory to good 
account. On the 14th of March, 1849, the Punjab, a 
vast territory covering more than one and a half times 
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of England and Wales, and inhabitecT Dy 
four millions of people, was formally annexed to the 
British Empire, thus carrying the British frontier up 
to the Afghdn hills, and at the same time bringing 
under British rule the last and most powerful of the 
great Native States of India. The young Mahdrdja 
Dhulip Singh received a substantial pension, after¬ 
wards increased to ;^58,0OO a year, and for many 
years he lived the life of an English country gentle¬ 
man in Norfolk. He died in exile in 1893. 

With the settlement of the Punjab under the 
two brothers, Henry and John Lawrence, who threw 
their whole heart into the administration, a great and 
permanent change was brought about in the country, 
and the Punjab remains as one of the most striking 
successes of British rule in Inclia. The first step they 
took in carrying out their work was to disarm the 
population. The Khalsa, the chief instrument 
in revolutionary disorders, was disbanded, and the 
men either turned into police or sent to their homes 
in the villages ; whilst the protection of the province 
against lawless marauders from the hills, was secured 
by the establishment of forts and the placing of 
military detachments on the border. The whole 
province was then divided into districts, over each of 
which was placed a British officer, in whose hands all 
authority was centred. The district officer was in 
command of a staff of assistants and their sub¬ 
ordinates, most of whom were natives. Above the 
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over three or four districts. Above them, again, were 
two special commissioners, who, under the chief 
commissioner, supervised the general administration 
and heard final appeals. Under John Lawrence, the 
first Chief Commissioner, the Sikhs settled down to 
ways of peace. There being no longer perpetual 
unsettlement, the country had a fair chance, and its 
new rulers made a splendid use of their opportunities. 
A .simple code of law suited to the primitive condition 
of the country was drawn up. Roads, canals, and 
bridges were constructed with all speed, f he land- 
tax was made lighter by one-half than the assessment 
of Ranjft Singh, the result being that-with the advent 
of order, a lenient revenue system, and important 
irrigation works, cultivation increased enormously, 
and the Punjab became a great wheat-growing region, 
while the people were more prosperous than ever 
before. The reward of unremitting attention to 
every detail of the administration came when the 
Mutiny burst over the north of India in 1857, and 
the Punjab stood firm and loyal, its native regiments, 
in which a great many of the old Khdlsa soldiers had 
enlisted, marching forth to assist in reconquering 
Delhi for their British rulers. 
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CHAPTER XIX. 

LEADING DATES, 

1851. jan. Death of Bdji Rdo, the last of the Peshwls. His adopted 
son, Nana Siihib’sS claim for the continuance of the 
ex-Peishwa’s pension (;^8o,ooo) disallowed. 

,1851. Trouble with Burma. 

1852-1853. Second Burmese War. 

1853. The direct lines of succession to Satara, Ndgpur, and 
Jhansf becoming extinct, these territories fall to the 
E.I. Company. 

1853. Opening of the first Indian railway. 

1854. Opening of the Ganges Canal. 
x8s 5. Opening of the Calcutta railway. 

1856. Oudh annexed. 

1856. Lord Dalhousie resigns and leaves for England, 

1856. Lord Canning succeeds as Governor-General. 

1857, The Great Mutiny. 
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‘ Thy firm imshaken virtue ever brmgs 
Victory home.” 


Milton. 


“ A heart to resolve, a head Io contrive, and a hand to execute.” 

Gibbon. 


CHAPTER XIX, 


LORD DALHOUSIE. AN EVENTFUL PERIOD. 

And now under Lord Dalhousie, whose policy raised 
more violent controversies than that of any other 
Governor-General save Warren Hastings, the great 
wave of conquest spread until it had covered one- 
third more of the soil of India. At the end of 
his eight years* rule; in the outlying west, the 
rich plains of the Land of the Five Rivers, with 
mountains and valleys beyond, rewarded his exertions. 
In the east beyond the sea, one short campaign had 
put the Indian Government in possession of the 
I-ower Irawadf valley, adding Pegu and the magni¬ 
ficent seaboard of Burma to the Empire. In Iridia 
itself, Oudh, Ndgpur, Siitdra, Jhdnsf and Ber/ir had 
become British territory. Thus, altogether, four great 
kingdoms, besides a number of minor principalities, 
passed under the sceptre of the Queen of England 
during his eventful i*ule. And, owing to his com¬ 
manding energy and indomitable courage, regions 
subjected for many years to the grossest misrule 
had been provided with honest government, and 
practically a new era of security, justice and 
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development had opened for the 

tahts. 

After the pacification of the Punjab, there was no 
lull in the Goveilior-General's policy of conquest and 
annexation. Scarcely was the British standard 
planted at Peshawar, when, in 1852, a second war 
followed with Burma, in consequence of certain long¬ 
standing grievances of European traders at Rangoon, 
and of the insults offered to the commander of a 
British frigate who had been sent to expostulate and 
obtain some guarantee of protection for the future. 
The arrogant old King Tharawaddi, unmindful of the 
bitter lesson taught him by the first Burmese war and 
all its outpouring of blood and money, had continued 
to behave so badly, that, in 1840, the British Resident 
was withdrawn. His son, Pagan Mem, who came to 
the throne in 1846, was, if possMe, even more horri¬ 
ble in his cruelty, blood-thirstiness and lust than his 
father. He began his reign by making a holocaust, 
to the number of about a hundred persons, of his 
brother with his family and all his household; 
and he devoted himself henceforth to gambling, 
cock-fighting and debauchery. Nothing can exceed 
the outrages and violence, the barbarities and 
heinous cruelties, the tortures and murders, the 
lawlessness and insurrections which disgrace the 
reign of this prince, who was eventually deposed 
by his own people.” His reign was one of terror. 
No stranger was safe, and the traders on the 
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^were in peril, and ’suffered all sorts 
Kgnities^ 

Notwithstanding incessant complaints matters 
dragged on, becoming worse instead of better, until 
1852, when further insults were offered to the 
British envoy and other o’Fficers. These repeated 
acts of tyranny to Europeans demanded redress, 
and, this being refused, Lord Dalhousie decided 
that the two-fold claims of honour and of humanity 
must be vindicated, and the tyrant punished. An 
ultimatum was then presented to his Majesty of Ava, 
who insolently rejected it, precisely as Tharawaddf 
had rejected Lord Auckland’s ultimatum, and 
war was declared. In April, an expedition was 
despatched from Calcutta, with the result that after a 
successful eight months’ campaign, Rangoon, Bassein 
and Pegu were annexed to the provinces of Arakan 
and Tenasserim, which had been acquired twenty- 
four years earlier. It would be hard to exaggerate 
the enormous benefits accruing from the surrender of 
the sovereign rights of the native Government to the 
British Raj. Erom the time of the annexation the 
development of Burma has been extraordinary. 
Purged of its frightful misgovernment, the record of 
the country, under the new spirit of equity and method 
in the administration, has been one of unexampled 
progress. livery where new sources of wealth have 
been opened and the standard of civilisation raised, 
whilst during the first,thirty years of British rule the 
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^tlon of Rangoon multiplied itself fourteen-fold, 
and its industry and wealth increased in proportion. 
It was the same story all over the country, and as the 
good seed sown had time to ripen, so greater results 
followed. 

So far we have been considering Lord Dalhousie’s 
acquisition of territories by right of conquest, but his 
many other annexations were part of a settled de¬ 
termination to bring about an improved administration 
throughout the whole country, and to establish what 
was a prime necessity in India, a reign of law and 
equity in place of tyranny, chaos and corruption. 
For Lord Dalhousie’s policy in dealing with native 
governments aimed at making clear to all that 
the good of the governed was the essence of Great 
Britain’s business in India. It was a natural result 
of this axiom that the Governor-General should 
intervene with a vigorous hand and firmly refuse to 
continue the system of protected native rule where it 
was abused to a point that made the State a danger 
and a scandal to its neighbours. The specific method 
was for the British Government to pension off the 
unworthy prince, and to take over the direct adminis¬ 
tration of the country. So it happened in the case of 
Oudh, our oldest ally, which State Lord Dalhousie 
now decided to save from a long legacy of misrule. 

The Company, indeed, M^as morally bound to look 
after the welfare and interests of the people of Oudh. 
And for this reason. Ever since Lord Clive, on 
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'mg the Diwani of Bengal, Behar and Orissa in 
:>S, had restored his forfeited territories to the 
Nawdb Wazir Shujd-ud-Daula, the dynasty had been 
kept on the throne with the assistance, of British 
bayonets. At no previous period in tjie history of 
Oudh had its prince lived in such security as at this 
time under a Suzerain pledged to protect his rights. 
But there can be little doubt that the people of Oudh, 
outside the little circle of the administration, were no 
less unhappy and oppressed than before, for the new 
system, whilst safeguarding the sovereign both from 
invaders and from domestic revolution, had removed 
the sole check on an effete and corrupt government 
Relieved from fear of attack either from without or 
within, all sense of the responsibility of power vanished. 
Thenceforward, the kings of Oudh seem to have 
considered themselves free to follow their own wild 
dreams of licence, and they held high carnival of 
debauchery and oppression without fear or hindrance. 
Their one merit lay in an unswerving loyalty to the 
British power. For the rest, the pernicious person¬ 
ality of a long line of depraved rulers steadily plunged 
the country lower and lower until the lowest depths 
of misery and degradation were reached. 

Viewed from every point, no province in India called 
more loudly for deliverance from oppressive mis- 
government than Oudh, whose rulers were shielded 
and fostered by the Company, For upwards of a 
hundred years the richest garden of India had been 
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^ed by mismanagenient and tyrannous exactions. 
Crime went unpunished. Lust, greed and murder 
stalked through the length and breadth of the land,, 
Parasites, rapacious tax collectors, powerful magnates 
who ground the helpless and weak under their heels, 
these alone flourished. Was it likely that the mere 
presence of a British Resident stationed at Lucknow 
could set things straight? Prior to this, the British 
Government had repeatedly threatened to take the 
administration out of native hands unless the king and 
his ministers amended their ways. But all the warn¬ 
ings uttered by Lord Wellesley, Lord William 
Bentinck, Lord Auckland and Lord Hardinge were 
thrown away, and the old abuses continued until Lord 
Dalhousie approached the question. 

Brought face to face with a reign of alarming 
maladministration and corruption, the threats of his 
predecessors were put into execution. The 
experience of Colonel Sleeman, who had been 
sent, in 1851, to investigate the actual state of 
affairs in Oudh under King Wajid Ali's rule, 
showed that ‘‘ great crimes stain almost every acre of 
land in his dominions, neither age, nor sex, nor 
condition are spared.” Three years later, Colonel 
James Outram, then Resident at Lucknow, made a 
further report on the maladministration, setting forth 
in plainest language the sensual life of the king, who 
disregarded every moral principle, and the appalling 
amount of evil and anarchy that prevailed. “In up- 
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mg the Sovereign power of this effete incapable 
dynasty/' he wrote, “we do so at the cost of five 
millions of people." 

Laying the whole case before the Court of 
Directors, the Governor-General gravely and 
firmly insisted that no half-measures would suffice. 
Nothing but ^ complete revolution in the State 
could relieve the miserable kingdom. The King of 
Oudh had justly forfeited his throne, and the well¬ 
being of the whole population demanded that the 
paramount power should take upon itself the Govern¬ 
ment of the country. With this strong representation, 
the hesitation of the Directors to take the final step 
was at last overcome, and in 1855, Lord Dalhousie 
carried his point. The spirit in which he contemplated 
the momentous task shows that he regarded it as a 
sacred duty to the people of Oudh. In his diary he 
wrote, “ In humble reliance on the blessing of the 
Almighty (for millions of His creatures will draw 
freedom from the change) I approach the execution 
of this duty, gravely, and not without solicitude, but 
calmly and altogether without doubt." The time, 
however, left him was all too short, for he was on the 
eve of retiring, and this meant untimely haste and 
double anxiety. But it was characteristic of Lord 
Dalhousie that he would not leave it to his successor 
to see the perilous work through. The necessary 
orders were instantly issued, and on the t3th of 
February, 1856, the annexation of Oudh by the 
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^as formally proclaimed at 
Lucknow by Colonel James Outram, who had been 
intrusted with the administration. The Resident had 
the strength of the British Power behind him, and the 
king had no course open to him but to submit Not 
a blow was struck over the annexation so suddenly 
carried out Yet an ugly feeling of resentment was 
left behind which presently grew more and more 
dangerous. The king’s mother, brother and son came 
to England on a mission of appeal. The mission 
failed, and the king then quitted Oudh and settled 
near Calcutta, where he lived to a good old age on a 
pension of £120^000 a year allowed him by the 
British Government. But a step of such magnitude 
was not likely to pass unquestioned, even though no 
resistance was made. Throughout the length and 
breadth of northern India, Native jealousy brooded 
uneasily over this latest demonstration of authority by 
the Power which held India in the hollow of its 
hand. 

At the same time other rapid changes, all inspired 
by the same lofty sense of responsibility, and in 
themselves, most important from the point of view 
of the general warfare, w^ere steadily producing a 
still larger amount of smouldering disaffection 
amongst the people. When Lord Dalhousie asserted 
the unwelcome doctrine of “lapse,” and refused to 
prolong native dynasties which had no natural suc¬ 
cessor, his motive was as courageous as it was 
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from the European standpoint ut, 
unhappily, he had made no allowance for the in- 
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tense conservatism of Oriental races, and his inter¬ 
ference with the cherished right of adoption struck 
straight at the heart of the Hindu people. The 
system, so full of abuses to the European mind, was 
hallowed ground to the Hindu, and the action of 
the Governor - General in setting it aside excited 
the greatest odium. Amongst all their old customs 
there was, perhaps, none more cherished by the 
Hindus than that of the adoption of a son, who, 
according to Hindu private law, stood on precisely 
the same footing as a real son. It was absolutely 
indispensable that there should be a son, real or 
adopted, to carry on the funeral rites enjoined by 
the Hindu religion, and whether adopted by the 
deceased or by his widow, such adoption carried with 
it all the rights of actual sonship. There was no 
question about the adopted son's right to succeed 
to the private property of the deceased, but in the 
case of the sovereignty of a dependent State or ruler- 
ship, the Anglo-Indian Government made its con¬ 
sent and recognition necessary. Failing such 
consent, the estate lapsed to the paramount Power'. 
It so happened that during Lord Dalhousie’s period 
of rule the direct lines of succession to the thrones 
of S^tdra and Ndgpur became extinct, and the 
Governor-General decided in the interests of the sub¬ 
jects of both States to assume the direct sovereignty. 
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iie case of Sdtara, the first State to w^cr. 
Dalhousie applied the doctrine of “ lapse/’ the 
circumstances were somewhat peculiar. It will be 
remembered that at the time of the Feshwa’s down¬ 
fall in 1818, Lord Hastings had created the State 
Of Satara put of a portion of the territories of the 
former, and had bestowed it upon a descendant of 
the Mardtha Sivaji. The people of Sdt^ra, however, 
had small cause to rejoice in their and in 1839, 
after a general revolt, the administration getting 
thoroughly out of hand, the king was deposed and 
his brother took the crown. The new Rfija, the 
last lineal descendant of Sivaji, died in 1848, leaving 
no male heir. But in his dying moments he adopted 
a son, and, by the Hindu lav/, this son, if the para¬ 
mount Power gave consent, would succeed to the 
vacant throne. The declaration of this death-bed 
adoption at once complicated the situation. Alike 
in the interests of the people and the progress of 
reform, the Governor-General was strongly opposed 
to a system to which great corruptibility might easily 
attach, and which was open to many objections. 
Admitting that it was perfectly fair and valid for 
private persons to claim such rights, in the case of 
sovereignty where the happiness of millions was 
at stake, the matter was wholly different. So after 
carefully considering the circumstances. Lord Dal¬ 
housie decided to refuse his consent to the claim to 
the sovereignty of Satdra. The line of the late 
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^as declared to be extinct, and his territories 
escheated to the Company as the paramount Power, 
Sambalpiir, the hill-country to the south-west of 
Bengal, lapsed in the same way on the extinction 
of the royal line. We cannot dilate on the uni¬ 
versal discontent, irritation, and suspicion stirred up 
by this doctrine of “lapse,"’ but unquestionably, it 
was misunderstood and ill-received, and an ominous 
tremor of excitement and distrust stirred the air. 

In 1853, the ruler of Jhansi, the Mardtha State 
ceded by the Peshwa in 1817, died without male 
heirs, and here again the Governor-General, having- 
in mind the disorder and misrule which had long 
characterised the native administration, refused to 
admit the right of the adopted son to the succession. 
The State accordingly passed into the possession of 
the Company, the Government allowing the widow 
of the late a liberal pension for her main¬ 

tenance. But far from acquiescing in the new order 
of things, this lady cherished at heart a burning 
hatred and resentment against the British, and 
in the cataclysm of the Mutiny her pent-up ven¬ 
geance poured forth uncontrolled. Following up 
the policy already described, Lord Dalhousie annexed 
Ndgpur, the capital of Berar, on the death of the 
last of the Bhonslas, and in this way the British 
administration extended itself over another 113,279 
square miles, a tract forming four-fifths of the 
present Central Provinces, thus linking together the 
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Presidencies of Bombay, Madras, and Bengal, 
and adding a population ot twelve millions of people, 
to the Empire. Many other less important States 
were similarly annexed, while in the same year, 
1853, the old title of Nawab of the Karnatik dis¬ 
appeared on the death of the last holder. 

In this year also, Baj{ Rdo, the last of the Peshwas, 
who had been dethroned in 1818, died, and Nana 
Sahib, his adopted son, succeeded to the ample private 
fortune of the dethroned Peshwa, and to his estate 
at Bithur. But, to his bitter disappointment, the 
life pension of /^8o,ooo a year which had been paid 
to the Peshwa was stopped—an act fraught with the 
most' ill-fatexi consequences. Regarded from the 
European standpoint, and apart from the Hindu 
doctrine of adoption, it was one thing for the 
supreme Government to maintain a semi - royal 
establishment for the sovereign who had been 
compelled to surrender his territories, but it was 
quite another thing when the ex-king died to con¬ 
tinue the bounty for the benefit of a spurious heir. 
Nana, however, whose character combined all that 
was base and treacherous, made no such distinction. 
In sullen wrath he sent emissaries to England, and 
when these failed his rage became ungovernable. 
Thenceforward one burning desire consumed him. 
He schemed night and day to compass the destruc¬ 
tion of the Government, which, as he conceived, 
had dispossessed him. North and south, east and 
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pernicious personality mac 
in fomenting anti-British intrigues. It is scarcely 
possible to exaggerate the effect of his baneful 
influence. That he must be reckoned an essential 
factor in the Great Mutiny, and that the massacre 
of Cawnpur lies at his door, is certain, though the 
full extent of his criminality and what part he played 
in the terrible outbreak will never be known. 

N 4 nd Sahib, was a Brdhman, but his trusted adviser 
was the Muhammadan, Azimula Khdn, who acted 
as intermediary between the Brdhmans and the 
Muhammadans, and cunningly fanned the rising 
discontent. No emissary of sedition ever had a 
riper field. Round the puppet Emperor at Delhi 
there was quickly spread a veritable network of 
intrigue. Thanks to the munificent pensions pro¬ 
vided by the British Government there was no lack 
of funds, and though the Mughal was absolutely 
destitute of any real authority, the old traditional 
prestige surrounding his name revived. A whole 
series of dethroned rulers or their representatives, 
living it is true on the bounty of the British Govern¬ 
ment, but smarting with re.sentment and detesting 
the bitter necessity of relinqui.shing their possessions, 
were ready to bear a hand in any treachery that 
would recoup their loss and bring vengeance on 
their British rulers. The family of the deposed 
King of Oudh and the lords of that province, whose 
oppression of the rayats had been checked, the 
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lated Rdnf of Jhdnsi, the Rdja of Mysore, were 
all eager to take advantage of the growing signs of 
ill-will. 

And while Native Courts buzzed with covert 
intrigues and treachery, the Governor-General was 
wearing out his strength in ceaseless effort to lighten 
the burdens of the people and to ensure good internal 
government. His steadfast soul flinched from no 
task, however perilous, to secure this end. There 
was nothing sordid in his annexations. Distasteful 
as was his policy to the native mind, it was the out¬ 
come of the most enlightened convictions. But 
Indian administration is an intricate problem, and, 
with the condition and needs of millions to be 
thought of and weighed, conflicting demands had to 
be considered and if possible reconciled. How shall 
we sum up his courageous devotion to what he 
conceived his duty, so harshly criticised and ill- 
reqyited at the time? At every point the selfish 
apathy of native rulers and the avarice and 
corruption of their officials blocked the way. Even 
now, with the evidence at our command, it is difficult 
to see how offence could have been wholly' avoided 
without pusillanimity. On the other hand, it may be 
that the current of reform with its new ideas and 
social changes was too rapid for the unchanging 
conditions of Indian society. One fresh change 
swiftly followed another. All the old habits of 
thought were upset. Looking back it is easy enough 
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iiit out how violently Hindu and Muhammadan 
susceptibilities were wounded; how reforms pushed 
forward on western lines aroused the wildest fears, 
Above all, to set aside hereditary influence and 
powerful private interests for the public weal, to 
proclaim with unmistakable emphasis that the days 
of privileged misrule and neglect were at an end, 
involved pressure and interference of the most 
hateful kind. Everywhere the policy of the Govern¬ 
ment was making strange ferments in the Indian 
mind, and the tension and sense of grievance and 
unsettlernent grew apace. The most extraordinaiy 
calumnies were skilfully spread and as credulously 
accepted. Each fresh innovation by the Government 
was regarded as part of a deep laid plot to swallow 
up the old Indian civilisation, and to supersede the 
cherished principles upon which rested the framework 
of Indian society, built up long ages before by the 
Brahman priesthood. 

Only the briefest outline can be given of the many 
yeionns carried out, or planned, by Lord Dalhousie 
in the internal administration. At the same time 
their importance in the future of the country cannot 
be exaggerated. Of all the gifts that Great Britain has 
bestowed on India, there are few that will compare 
in importance with those conferred during his 
viceroyalty. Beginning with the Civil Service, 
the lower grades of appointments were Oj[:)ened by 
him to the Native as well as to the European 
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of the British Crown. It was he who ruled 
that the minor judges and collectors should be 
selected by competition and no longer by favour. 
In 1853, his famous Railway Minute was drawn up 
and the trunk line of railway between Calcutta and 
Delhi planned, and a definite railway policy urged 
upon the Directors in London: In 1854, 
scheme of education for boys and girls in State-aided 
schools was drafted and subsequently carried through 
in the teeth of sullen opposition. The fact that the 
vernacular languages were to be the medium for 
the instruction of the natives could not soften bitter 
and inveterate prejudice. The Government, however^ 
went a step beyond its attempt to extend primary 
education, by preparing a scheme of higher University 
teaching. 

Perhaps the only great public work which kindled 
a certain undercurrent of satisfaction amidst the 
general suspicion and discontent, was the opening 
of the magnificent canal in the Ganges Valley 
in F'ebruary, 1854, the largest of the kind in the 
country. Other important irrigation works all over 
India, similar to those carried out in the Punjab, were 
planned and executed, and in few countries in the 
world is irrigation more indispensable than in India. 
But it is also of the utmost importance that railways 
should be constructed to put the rich harvest regions 
in close touch with the periodically famine-stricken 
populations of less fortunate tracts. Thanks to the 
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iid ability of Lord Dalhousie, railway^ 
a^^lossal scale were shortly to be added to the 
2,000 miles of road already bridged and metalled 
between Calcutta and Peshawar. The first Indian 
railway, from Bombay to Tannah, was opened in April, 
1853 ; the Calcutta line was opened in February, 1855, 
The telegraph wires appeared at the same moment, 
and four thousand miles of electric telegraph 
stretched east and west to flash the needs of the 
people across a large portion of the continent. 

Realising that it was impossible to maintain and 
develop this enormous system of public works 
without skilled and. expert supervision, Lord 
Dalhousie re-organised the Public Works Depart¬ 
ment, making it a permanent Department of State, 
Since its inauguration the achievements of the 
Department, upon which the very existence of 
millions now depends, form a notable chapter in 
the history of British rule in India. Yet another 
brilliant incident in the long list of beneficent 
measures introduced by Lord Dalhousie was his 
great reform in the postal service. Meanwhile his 
splendid and unselfish efforts to improve the 
resources of the country were richly successful. The 
material result might be seen throughout the length 
and breadth of the land in a vast expansion of 
trade, coupled with a remarkable development in 
agriculture, and a steady progress in mining and 
forestry. 
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length worn out by his heroic labours, the 
Marquess of Dalhousie resigned office, and in 
March, 1856, he sailed for England. His constitu¬ 
tion, never very robust, had broken downi under the 
heavy burden, and the remainder of his life was 
spent in great physical suffering. Four years later 
he died, honoured by his Sovereign and country and 
beloved by all who knew him. 

But—and herein lies the gist of subsequent disaster 
—India was not yet ripe for this vigorous policy and 
success was not to be bought cheaply. In his noble 
ambition to give the country the full benefit of 
enlightened government, Lord Dalhousie had planted 
fruitful seed and he had sown with a free hand. 
But existing conditions must ever control the 
growth of events, and many able observers, ni!?n 
well versed in Eastern affairs, were keenly apprehen¬ 
sive of the elements of danger underlying the rapid 
changes carried out by his administration, and they 
awaited the result with grave anxiety. In his speech 
at the farewell banquet given by the Directors in 
his honour, Lord Canning, who succeeded Lord 
Dalhousie as Governor-General, uttered these signi¬ 
ficant words, “ I wish for a peaceful rule. But I 
cannot forget that in the sky of India, serene as it 
is, a small cloud may arise, no larger than a man's 
hand, but which, growing larger and larger may 
at last threaten to burst and overwhelm us with 
ruin.” A dismal prophecy destined to be signally 
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by the dramatic incidents of his administra- 
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tion. And, when, in the days of Lord Dalhousie’s 
weakness and suffering, news came that the ominous 
and terrible storm-cloud which had been silently 
gathering over India had burst, how vividly the 
great Governor-General must have recalled his own 
solemn warning! Only one short month before he 
left the country he had said, referring to the recent 
Santal rising, when terrible outrages had been 
committed, . ‘‘No prudent man having any know¬ 
ledge of Eastern affairs would ever, venture to 
predict a prolonged continuance of peace in India— 
insurrection may rise like exhalation from the earth, 
and cruel violence worse than all excesses of war 
may be suddenly committed by men who to the 
very day on which they broke out in their frenzy 
of blood have been regarded as a simple, harmless 
and timid race/' 

Whether he knew it or no, it is certain that Lord 
Canning took over the reins of government at a 
most critical time. If in India itself there was still¬ 
ness at the time of his arrival, it was like the stillness 
which presages some great convulsion of Nature. It 
is almost impossible to give even a faint idea of the 
consternation and alarm created in the mind of the 
people by the rapid changes in a country where public 
opinion is so ultra-sensitive as it is in India. No 
reasonable critic could say that the record of the past 
Government had not been brilliant But for all that, 
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of its successor was to prove no grateful hi^ 
and the ship of State nearly foundered in her troubled 
course past the threatening rocks and shallows which 
now lay close ahead. It must be borne in mind that 
the unpalatable annexation policy and the quick uf)- 
growth of new intere.sts were being jealously watched 
by persons eager to avail themselves of accusations 
that the old sacred laws and usages, Hindu and 
Muhammadan, were in danger. And always in 
speaking of the great throbbing tide of native life, it 
must be understood that, though no sense of national 
feeling existed to knit the much-divided people 
together, their innermost emotions were yet swayed 
by the religious teachers of their own communities. 
Among the Hindiis, especially, religion attends upon 
every act, and the Brdhman is supreme. Now, from 
Ndnd Sdhib downwards, the Brdhmans as a class were 
displeased at the growing weight of Western influence, 
and their hostility was perceptible everywhere. Even 
the sharp edge of racial and religious animosity 
between Hindu and Musalmin, was blunted by wily 
intriguers like Azfmula Khdn, Nana’s emissary to the 
Mughal court at Delhi. And, beyond doubt, the 
rapid reforms, the appearance of the steam-engine 
and the telegraph, the spread of education, the half- 
anna postage and other overwhelming signs of British 
activity, struck the mass of the people with a kind of 
bewilderment. Wonder gave way to fear, as, swayed 
by teachers held in superstitious reverence, the idea 
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root that the Western novelties set in 
motion by their British rulers ushered in a new era. 
The purpose of the Government, it was said, was to 
sweep away the old life lived unaltered from the dim 
ages of antiquity with all its cherished traditional 
family and religious institutions, and, instead, to 
substitute its own social system, even its own 
religion. 

For a hundred years the British power had been 
steadily growing, until its hand was felt throughout the 
whole continent of India. Yet the inhabitants were 
slow to understand what had been happening, or to 
realise that the sceptre of the great Akbar had long 
ago passed into the keeping of the English Company ; 
that to the last representative of the old Mughal princes 
living at Delhi belonged neither empire nor power. 
But it was Only when the whisper spread that he 
could bequeathneither title, nor dignity, nor palace, to 
his heir, that the imagination of the people took fire. 
In those hundred years they had watched the work of 
the British Government grow, steadily changing ill to 
good. They had seen chaos and decay give way to 
order and material prosperity, while the British 
officials, not altogether without mistakes, had striven 
with might and main to help a down-trodden and 
disheartened people. At a cost of arduous toil, health 
and even life, their foreign rulers had gone from [)oint 
to point, giving justice, security, and a lightened 
taxation, as the first-fruits of their administration. 
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enlightened Governinent could not staj^it 
toxvas at this stage. If the work was to continue it 
must be steadily consolidated. There were children 
to be taught, the means of easy communication to be 
established, forests to be preserved, the methods of 
agriculture and the methods of trade to be improved. 
No barbarous rite or custom, such as sati or th^igi, 
could be tolerated. No Native Government in the 
last degree of degeneracy could be suffered to blight the 
land by its evil doings. All this, and more as we have 
seen, the Government had taken boldly in hand, and 
at every step the wondering people received a fresh 
shock. “ India, ” says Mr, Baines, “ is the most signal 
example we have of a civilisation which has 
deliberately and spontaneously placed a limit toils 
own development.^' Reform, education, progress, all 
these things thrust suddenly upon them, clashed with 
the apathy and fatalism inherent in the sacred 
traditions of the country. All that the prejudiced 
ignorant native mind, moved wholly by its jealousies, 
apprehended of the policy for the Government was, 
that successive blows were being struck at hereditary 
habits and customs. Wei'e their foreign rulers about 
to strike deeper at the ancient religious and social 
ordinances ? 

The panic of the populace and the hostility of the 
dethroned princes, however, would have produced 
little effect but for other and far graver dangers 
plainly apparent to all on the spot These dangers 
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Connected with the general condition ortfi^ 
army. But, as was the case with France when on the 
verge of her Revolution, Great Britain awoke too 
late to make preparation against the dangers which 
threatened her Indian dominions. A brief review of 
the current of events between the years of 1838 and 
1848, shows that there had been almost incessant 
fighting ; the sepoys had been in the field against the 
Afghilns, the Baluchis, the M^iriitha insurgents at 
Gwalior, and the Sikhs of the Punjab. Four 3^ears 
later, some of the native regiments had served in the 
second Burmese war. In all these campaigns, save 
only in the disastrous retreat from Kdbul, the Anglo- 
Indian army had been victorious. One result of this 
continued course of victory was that the sepoys of 
Bengal became persuaded that all India lay at their 
feet This manifested itself in a restlessness familiar 
enough in the military history of the country after any 
prolonged period of war. And, presently, as they 
became dissatisfied with various incidents of British 
rule, a hundred sinister signs betokened that the evil 
spirit of insubordination was abroad. But though 
men saw the storm brewing and watched with strained 
attention, none discerned how awful would be the 
approaching tempest. 

The complete failure of the British Govern¬ 
ment to prepare against the menacing symptoms 
visible to all cannot be too strongly emphasised. 
It so happened that to meet the needs of the 
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IS new administrations in Oudh, the Punjab, 
le Central Provinces, and I.ower Burma, the 
Native army had been deprived of many of its best 
and ablest officers. Then, as now, men of alert and 
vigorous intellect, firm will, and experienced in 
Native command, were wanted for the responsible 
work of Government in the new provinces, and the 
army had been drained for the immediate emergency. 
Consequently, though other commanders as good and 
as capable remained, the complement of officers was 
unduly weakened at this most critical time. Nor was 
this all. The local British troops had been reduced, 
in spite of Lord Dalhousie’s repeated remonstrances 
and warnings, far below the strength which he 
insisted was absolutely essential to the safety of the 
Government in India. Moreover, there were other 
matters of great moment alike in the Native and 
British armies calling for reform which the Governor- 
General had urgently pressed upon the attention of 
the Directors. But no heed w'as paid. In spite of 
Lord Dalhousie’s grave views of the situation, when 
Lord Canning arrived in India in 1856, there were 
only 38,000 Europeans of alk arms with 27$ field 
guns to 348,000 sepoys with 248 field guns. Two 
European regiments had been hurriedly withdrawn to 
take part in the Crimean war, and these had not been 
replaced. Other regiments under Colonel Sir James 
Outran! were engaged in the Persian Gulf operations 
against the Shih of Persia, who had once more 
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upon Her^t Not until the follbwiiig j^ear 
71857) was the Shcih forced to retire, and Lord 
Dalhousie's remonstrances and warnings wete^ lying 
neglected in London, when suddenly “ t®#'’'-s 
of the Bengal army mutinied, and all the valley of.the 
Ganges, from Patnd to Delhi, rose in rebellion.'^ 


MiMsr^ 





CilAPTER XX. 

LEADING DATES. 


1857. 

March. 


10 May. 
11-12 May. 

27 May. 


30 May 
23 June. 
30 May. 

3- 6 June. 

4- 5 June. 

6 June. 

. 8 June 'j 
20 Sept. J 
June. 

20 Time. 

27- 28 June. 

I July. 

4 Ju'y' 
r6 July. 


mutinies in the Bengal Army; 
at Barrackpur and elsewhere, 


17 July. 

25 July. 
31 July. 


Insubordination and 
several regiments, 
disbanded. 

Mutiny at Meerut j many Europeans killed. 

Mutineers seke Delhi; proclaim Bahadur Shah Emperor* 
and commit frightful outrages. 

British troops under Sir George Anson advance to 
Karnal; death of Anson ; Sir Henry Barnard succeeds 
him in command of the Delhi force. 

j- Mutineers beaten on many occasions. 

Outbreak at Lucknow. 

Mutiny at .Benares suppressed by Neill; he save 
Allahabad, 

Mutiny at Cawnpur. 

Ndna Sahib joins the mutineers; siege of Cawnpur 
commences. 

Siege of Delhi. 

Mutiny spread.s; terrible atrocities committed ; ex-king 
of Oudh arrested. 

Havelock appointed to the command of the Cawnpur 
and Lucknow relief force. 

Cawnpur surrenders to Nana Stihib, who treacherously 
kills the garrison. 

Siege of Lucknow commences. 

Death of Sir H. Lawrence at Lucknow. 

General Havelock defeats Ndn.-f Sahib, who orders 
the women and children from the Cawnpur garrison 
to be massacred. 

Cawnpur re-captured by Havelock, 

Mutiny at Dindpur; heroic defence at Arrah, calamitt u.''. 
repulse of Dunbar’s relief force. 

Lord Canning’s ** Clemency ” proclamation. 



LEA DING DATES. 


129 July. \ Heroic efforts of Havelock, who fights and wins nine 
-16 Aug. J battles during his six weeks’ campaign. 

25 Aug. General Nicholson’s victory at Naja%arh. 

14 Sept;. Assault of Pel hi. 

16 Sept. Sir Jas. Outram appointed to the chief command, joins 
Havelock and serves under him. 

20 Sept. Delhi retaken. Havelock crosses the Ganges, 

21 Sept. The Emperor captured by Hodson. Havelock defeats 

mutineers at Mangdlwar. 

22 Sept. Death of Nicholson, 

23 Sept. Havelock captures the Aldmbagh. 

25'"26 Sept. Havelock marches to Lucknow j captures the Charbagh 
Bridge, etc., relieves the besieged Kesidency. 

3 Nov. Sir Colin Campbell, appointed Commander-in-chief in 
July, arrives at Cawnpur. 

9 Nov, Eights his way to the Alambdgh. 

14 Nov. Captures the Dilkusha and the Martiniere. 

16 Nov. Takes the Secundra Bagh. 

18-21 Nov. Havelock joins him; they defeat rebels at the Shah 
Najaf, Mess House, Pearl Palace, etc. ; rescue the 
Residency. 

British retreat from Lucknow. 

Death of General Havelock at Aidmbdgh, 

General Windham repulsed at Cawnpur by Tantia Topf 
and the mutinous Gwalior troops. 

Sir C. Campbell retakes Cawnpur. 

Defeats the Gwalior mutineers. 


22 Nov, 

24 Nov. 

27 Nov. 

28 Nov. 

6 Dec. 

1858. 

Jan-Feb. British troops victorious. 

27 January V Trial of the Emperor of Delhi; sentenced and transported 
-9 Marcel J to Rangoon, where he dies (November, 1862). 

14-19 Mar. ' Lucknow retaken. 

4 April. Sir Hugh Rose takes Jhdnsi. 

23 May. He'eaptures Kalpf. 

1-3 June. The rebels take {K>ssession of the fort at Gwalior; 
Sindhia escapes to Agra. 

17-20 June. Rose defeats rebels; their brave leader the Rdni of 
^ Jhdnsf slain. Gwalior recaptured, and Sindhia 

reinstated. 


1859, 


Jan. Defeat of rebels in several small encoimtors. 



i86o. 


Jan. 

Jan. 

Feb. 


April. 
I Nov, 


Dec. 

1859. 

Feb. 

July. 

x362. 


leading Da tes. 
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Enforcement of the Disarming Act in the North-West 
Provinces. 

The Punjab made a separate presidency. 

Rebels expelled from Oudh ; they enter Nep;il. 

Fighting continues in Rohilkhand. 

Tantia Topi hemmed in by British: deserted by his 
followers. 

General Horsford defeats Begam of Oudh and Nan<l 
S^hib. 

Tantia Topt taken. 

The Government of India passes from the E.I. Company 
to the Crown. Lord Canning, the first Viceroy, 
..proclaims the Queen at vi grand Darbar held at. 
Allahabdd. 

Insurgents dispersed in Nepul. 

Rent Act passed. 

Important hnancial reforms. 

Indian Army amalgamated with the British. 

Lord Canning leaves for England j arrives 26th April. 

He dies in June. 




. . . New relxilHons raise 

Their Hydra heads. 
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THE DEFENCE OF LUCKNOW. 


I. 

“ Banner of England, not for a season, O banner of Britain, hast thou 
Floated in conquering battle or flapt to the battle-cry ! 

Never with mightier glory than when we had rear’d thee on high 
Flying at top of the roofs in the ghastly siege of Lucknow-—■ 

Shot thro’ the staff or the halyard, but ever we raised thee anew. 

And ever upon the topmost roof our banner of England blew, 


II. 

Frail were the works that defended the hold that wt held with our lives— 
Women and children among us, God help them, our children and wives 1 
Hold it wc might—and for fifteen days or for twenty at most. 

“ Never surrender, I charge you, but every man die at his post! ” 

Voice of the dead whom we loved, our Lawrence the best of the brave ; 
Cold were his brows when we kiss’d him—we laid him that night in his 
grave. 

Every man die at his post ! ” and there hail’d on our houses and halls 
Death from their rifle-bullets, and death from their cannon-balls, 

Death in our innermost chamber, and death at our slight barricade, 
Death while we stood with the musket, and death while we stoopt to 
the spade, 

Death to the dying, and wounds to the wounded, for often there fell, 
Striking the hospital wall, crashing thro’ it, their shot and their shell, 
Death—for their spies were among us, their marksmen were told of 
our best. 

So that the brute bullet broke thro’ the brain that could think for the rest; 
Bullets would sing by our foreheads, and bullets would rain at our feet— 
Fire from ten thousand at once of the rebels that girdled us round— 
Death at the glimpse of a finger from over the breadth of a street, 

Death from the heights of the mosque and the palace, and death in the 
ground ! 


—^^o\e ! 

Keep the revolver in hand ! you can he^ar him—the murderous mole I 
Quiet, ah ! quiet—wait till the point of the pickaxe be thro’ ! 

Click with the pick, coming nearer and nearer again than before— 

Now let it, speak, and you fire, and the dark pioneer is no more j 
And ever upon the topmost roof onr banner of England blew I 

IIL 

Ay, but the foe sprung his mine many times, and it chanced on a day ’' 
Soon as the blast of that underground thunderclap echo’d away, .z— 
Dark thro’ the smoke and the sulphur like so many fiends-ir? their 
hell— 

Cannon-shot, mUsket-shot, volley on volley, and yell upon yell— 

■Fiercely on all the defences our myriad enemy felk 

WhaM, have they done ? where is it? Out yonder. Guard the Redan ! 

Storm at the Water-gate I storm at the Bailey-gate ! storm, and it ran 

Surging and swaying all round us, as ocean on every side 

Hunges and heaves at a bank that is daily devour’d by the tide— 

So many thousands that if fhey be bold enough, who shall escape ? 

Kill or be kill’d, live or die, they shall know we arc soldiers and men 1 
Heady ! take aim at their leaders—their masses are gapp’d wi( h our 
grape— , 

Backward they reel like the wave, lilce the wave flinging forward again, 
Flying and foil’d at the last by the handful they could not subdue; 

And ever upon the topmost roof our banner of England blew. 

IV. 

Handful of men as we were, we were English in heart and in limb> 
Strong with the strength of the race to command, to obey, to endure, 
Ekch of us fought as if hope for the garrison hung but on him ; 

Still—could we watch at all points? we were every day ferver and 
fewer. 

There was a whisper among us, but only a whisper that pa.st: 

“ Children and wives—if the tigers leap into the fold unawares-^- 
Every man die at his post—and the foe may outlive us at last— 

Better to fall by the hands that they love, than to fall into theirs ! ” 

Roar upon roar in a moment two mines by the enemy sprung 
Clove into perilous chasms our walls and our poor palisades. 

Ritleman, true is your heart, but be sure that your hand be as true 1 





_he fire of assault, Ixjtter aimed are your dank fusillades- 
^ we hurl them to earth from the iaSders to which they had 
clung, 

Twice from the ditch where they shelter we drive them with hand- 
grenades ; 

And ever upon the topmost roof our banner of England blew. 


Then on another wild morning another wild earthquake out*tore 
Clean from our lines of defence ten or twelve good paces or more, 
llifleman, high on the roof, hidden there from the light of the sun— 
One has leapt up on the breach, crying out, Follow me, follow me ! ” 
Mark him—he falls I then another, and him too, and down goes he. 
Had they been bold enough then, who can tell but the traitors, had 
won ? 

Boardings and rafters and doors—an embrasure 1 make way for the gun 1 
Now double-charge it with grape 1 It is charged and we fire, and they 
run. 

Praise to our Indian brothers, and let the dark face have his due ! 
Thanks to the kindly dark fiices who fought with us, faithful and few, 
Fought with the bravest among us, and drove them, and smote them, 
and slew, 

That ever upon the topmost roof our banner in India blew. 


Men will forget what we suffer and not what we do. We can fight ! 
But to be soldier all day and be sentinel all thro’ the night— 

Ever the mine and assault, our sallies, their lying alarms, 

Bugles and drums in the darkness, and shoutings and soundings to 
arms, 

Ever the lal;>our of fifty that h^ad to be done by five, 

Ever the marvel among us that one should be left alive, 

Ever the day with its traitorous death, from the loopholes around, 

Ever the night with its cofiinless corpse to be laid in the ground, 

Pleat like the mouth of a hell, or a deluge of cataract skies, 

Stench of old offal decaying, andinfinite torment of flies, 

Thoughts of the breezes of May blowing over art English field, 

Cholera, scurvy, and fever, the wound that be heald, 

Topping away of the limb by the pitiful-pitiless knife,— 

Torture and trouble in vain,—for it never could'save us a life. 





f delicate women who tended the hospital bed, 

■ of women iu travail among the dying and dead, 

Grief of our perishing children, and never a moment for grief, 

Toil and ineffable weariness, faltering hopes of relief, 

Havelock baffled, or beaten, or butcher’d for all that we knew— 

Then day and night, day and night, coming down on the still-shatterd 
walls 

Millions of musket-bullets, and thousands of cannon-balls— 

But ever upon the topmost roof our banner of England blew. 


Hark cannonade, fusillade ! is it true what was told by the scout, 
Outram and Havelock breaking their way through the fell mutineers ? 
Surely the pibroch of Europe is ringing again in our ears! 

All on a sudden the garrison utter a jubilant shout, 

Havelock’s glorious Highlanders answer with conquering cheers, 

Sick from the hospital echo them, women and children come out. 
Blessing the wholesome white faces of Havelock’s good fusileers, 
Kissing the war-harden’d hand of the Highlander wet with their tears ! 
Dance to the pibroch I—saved 1 we are saved I—is it you ? is it you ? 
Saved by the valour of Havelock, saved by the blessing of Heaven I 
“ Hold it for fifteen days 1 we have held it for eighty-seven ! 

And ever aloft on the palace roof the old banner of England blew. 

Tennyson^ 


CHAPTER XX. 


THE STORY OF THE GREAT MUTINY.—LORD 
CANNING. ' • 

As far back as 1695, when the Bengal army was a 
Liliputian force of some 250 Europeans, Native 
soldiers had been enlisted in the Company’s service. 
And from the time when Clive established the 
military prestige of his countrymen by his gallant 
defence of Arcot, and at the battle of Plassey, native 
troops had cheerfully fought under the Company’s 
officers. It mattered not against whom they fought 
so long as they were well paid, and their caste laws 
and religion were scrupulously respected. But it had 
been found that to encroach on any one of these was 
to raise the whirlwind, for the sepoys would fight to 
the death rather than brook interference with either. 
More than once, in 1764 at Baxar; in 1806 at Vellore ; 
in the first Burmese war, when the 47th refused to 
sail across the Kdli P^ni, the terrible black water; 
and again during the second Burmese war, when the 
38th had to be excused on the plea of caste 
regulations, the note of warning had been sounded. 
At the critical moment when Lord Canning laid his 
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upon the reins, he found to his surpri 
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annoyance, that under the old-established Bengal 


system, nine-twelfths of the Bengal sepoys might 
claim exemption from foreign service. On the face 
of it, such perplexing deference to caste prejudices 
was fatal to military discipline. How could the 
Governor-General be master of his army under 
conditions such as these ? 

Yet, undoubtedly, the changes introduced by 
Canning into the regulations of the sepoy service 
gave fresh irritation at a time when the native mind 
was already in a suspicious and irritable condition. 
Resolved to do away with the intolerable incon¬ 
venience arising from the system which exempted a 
large proportion of his army from serving abroad, 
Canning notified that in future all recruits were to be 
enlisted on the understanding that they would be 
required to serve over-sea, or w'herever they might be 
sent; further, a number of the gallant little Ghiirkas 
were to be enlistecK Now the Ghiirkas are men of 
another race and creed, and the Bengal sepoys regarded 
their admission into their regiments wdth strong 
abhorrence; and both innovations encroached on 
native prejudices. Behind lay those other and 
deeper sources of irritation recounted in the last 
chapter; the starting-point of which was the 
annexation of Oudh, the home of a large number 
of the troops. From that moment the Muhammadan 
sepoys cherished a bitter resentment against tlie 


OTtHodox Mughal, while the lively distrust created 
in the Hindu mind by the various reforms burned 
steadily on. Some earnest private efforts made by 
British administrators and officers to spread abroad 
Christianity amongst natives of all classes, produced 
little effect, and cannot truly be said to have swelled 
the tide of ill-feeling. But for all that, the fanatical 
religious forces, Hindu and Muhammadan, were in 
league against the civilising rule which threatened to 
assail their superstitions. 

No idea of the magnitude of Great Britain’s 
resources penetrated to native circles, and there was 
nothing in the meagre surroundings of the Govern¬ 
ment to in.spire the people’s imagination. Wild 
rumours accumulated and were diligently circulated 
in the regimental bazaars. To crown all, it was a 
current notion that the British forces had suffered an 
overwhelming defeat in the Crimea. Soon the Czar 
of Russia, it was said, would arrive and assert his 
supremacy, and compel the Company to depart from 
India. Shortly after this, in March, 1857, an artful 
proclamation, purporting to come from the Shdh of 
Persia, who was to accompany the Czar, was posted 
up on the walls of the Jumna Musjid in Delhi, 
calling on all true followers of the Prophet to arm 
and be ready to join the Persian army which was 
coming to destroy the infidel government and once 
more plant the banner of Isldm at Delhi. And now 
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Pe breathed in the ears of the people of an old 
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prophecy which had foretold how a white race should 
hold sway in India for exactly a hundred years, and 
then go forth into darkness. In, a few weeks more, 
it was said, the hundred years since Plassey (1757), 
would be accomplished, and the British Power would 
have completed its century of rule. Now, at last the 
day of its downfall was at hand. 

Swiftly the prediction spread, and a great, though 
silent, agitation began. Incomprehensible as the 
agencies employed appear to the Western World, the 
threads were in the hands of astute and skilful agitators. 
What was the object of Ndna Sahib’s journeyings 
to and fro between Bithiir and Kalpf, and Lucknow 
and Delhi ? For what purpose did the paid arch- 
conspirator, the Mulvi of F'aizabid, visit the royal 
city of Delhi, and Meerut, Patn^, and Calcutta? 
Were they not both apostles of sedition ? Affairs 
became daily more unsettled. P"re long the sepoys 
were holding midnight meetings, the tone of which 
might be gathered from a most pregnant fact, for the 
men suddenly assumed a sullen, disrespectful attitude 
towards their Ituropean officers. About this time, 
too, a simple yet unusual incident was talked of in 
European circles : men who hesitated to put into 
words their growing fears, spoke freely of the curious 
chcipatis, little cakes of unleavened bread, which the 
people were silently sending from village to village, 
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smiled at the strange and childish 
superstitions of native ways. Who could suspect 
that these innocent-looking cakes conveyed a 
message which was shortly to deluge Northern India 
with blood ? 

The sepoys spoke openly of their fears: “The. 
white man was bent upon taking away their caste 
and making them Christians, in order that, no longer 
hesitating to eat his strengthening food, or to embark 
in his ships, they might be able to go forth at his 
bidding, as warriors endued with new vigour, to 
gratify his insatiable ambition by fresh conquests. 
This, if they could help it, they would never do . . , 
Their own day was coming now .... Sooner or 
later ^ they would vindicate the honour of religion ; 
they would enrich themselves by plunder; they would 
collect the revenues; they would drive the white 
upstarts into the sea,^’* Such were their vague hopes 
and ambitions. But they still feared to strike, when 
lo 1 a stupendous blunder on the part of the Military 
Board, stirred up the pent-up passions of the sepoys 
and nerved them to revolt It needed only a few' idle 
words and the mine w^as fired. 

It happened that one day in January", 1857, a 
Lascar from the Dum-Dum magazine near Calcutta 
asked a Bengal sepoy to let him drink from his lotah 
(a brass drinking vessel). The sepoy, on whose 

* See History of the Indian Mutiny^ by T. R. E. JhTolmes, 
chap, p. 77 . 
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was the sacred thread of the twice-’feofnT 
liaughtily refused, declaring that the vessel would be 
contaminated by the lips of a low-caste man. Stung 
by the contemptuous answer, the Lascar angrily 
retorted that the sepoy would soon have his caste 
taken from him altogether, for new cartridges were 
being manufactured by the Government greased with 
the fat of cows or pigs, and every sepoy would have to 
bite the polluting substance when loading! Horror- 
struck, the affrighted Brdhman rushed away to tell 
his comrades in the barracks; and the mischievous 
story spread like wild-fire. By the 22nd of the 
month, the report, hailed with delight by the 
agitators, had travelled throughout India. No assur¬ 
ances could quiet the excited sepoys. And, in 
truth, there was some foundation for what the Lascar 
had blurted out. A most deplorable blunder had 
been made. 

The new Enfield rifle which was superseding the 
old Brown Bess musket, required specially greased 
cartridges, and in 1853 

England. Colonel Tucker, Adjutant-General of the 
Bengal Army, wrote at once to the military 
authorities, pointing out the risk of distributing the 
new cartridges to the native regiments until they 
had convincing proof that the grease used was not 
objectionable to the men's religious prejudices. But 
the Military Board either overlooked or forgot his 
letter, and a heavy price had to be paid for their 
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i^ct, Shortly afterwards, the new arms and 
cartridges were issued to a few sepoy regiments, 
without a murmur being raised. A little later, 
similar cartridges began to be manufactured in the 
ammunition factories at Calcutta and Meerut. But 
now, suddenly, the Lascaris story that the new 
cartridges had been greased with the fat of pigs and 
cows—the first an animal abhorrent to the Muham¬ 
madans, and-the second an animal held sacred by all 
Hindus—took serious possession of the sepoy mind. 
Steps were at once taken to prevent the greased 
cartridges from being issued. But the mischief was 
done. Not even the assurance that the sepoys might 
manufacture their own cartridges and use mutton fat, 
or whatever grease, material they thought proper, 
could stamp out the delusion which had taken firm 
"root that the greased cartridges were the outcome of 
a foul plot for the destruction of their religion. 

The panic spread. During March and April, 
insubordination became frequent in certain regiments. 
Fires occurred nightly at Barrackpur, both in the 
cantonments and in the civil lines. In vain, General 
Hearsay, who commanded the Presidency Division, 
reasoned with the men, assuring them that the 
Government had no desire to interfere with either 
their caste or their religion, doing his utmost to quell 
the excitement and ill-feeling. His words had no 
effect. Yet, notwithstanding the sinister signs abroad, 
by an extraordinary lack of foresight, instead of 
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isolating the disaffected ' regiments, 
^tachraents of the tainted 34th Native Infantry were 
allowed to march to Berhampur, one hundred and 


tw'enty miles north of Calcutta, spreading the 


delusion of the polluted cartridges. Alarmed by 
what they heard from the 34th, the next day the men 
of the 19th Native Infantry at Berhampur refused to 
receive the percussion caps served out to them. The 
news was received with consternation in Calcutta, 
where, to add to the general dismay, a plot was 


discovered revealing a deeply laid scheme for the 


seizure of the fort, and the murder of the principal 
British residents, during a grand garden ftHe to be 
given at the Botanical Gardens by the Mahdrdjd 
Sindhia. 

Three months after the Lascar’s story had been 
published, nine-tenths of the sepoys in Northern 
India believed the delusion of the greased cartridges. 
How great was the strain when the crisis came only 
those who had to meet it could tell. If the sepoys 
should rise simultaneously there was but one British 
regiment to defend Bengal, for a distance of 300 
miles, from Calcutta to Dinapur. Then it was that 
Canning hastily recalled the 84th from Rangoon; 
the mutinous 19th had been disbanded by Hearsey 
on the last day of March. Two days earlier, 
a young sepoy, Manghal Pdndi of the 34th Native 
Infantry, openly proclaimed himself a mutineer. 
Marching up and down in front of the quarter guard, 
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} on his comrades to strike a blow for their 
religion, and after firing at his adjutant, cut him down 
with his sword. A desperate hand-to-hand tussle 
began on the ground between the wounded officer 
and his assailant, while the guard of twenty sepoys 
Stood by looking on unconcerned. Only one out of 
all the assembled sepoys, a Muhammadan named 
Sheik Pultoo, went to the assistance of his helpless 
officer. Hearing what had happened, General 
Hearsey, with his two sons, galloped down to the 
parade ground. “ Not obey orders,” he cried sternly, 
looking at the sullen guard and significantly pointing 
to hi.s revolver; “listen to me; the first man who 
refuses to march when I give the word is a dead 
man. Quick march!” Overawed by the unmistak¬ 
able voice of authority, the guard followed their 
master to arrest the mutineer; while Manghal P^ndi, 
seeing that the da)^ was lost, turned his musket 
again.st himself. He fell wounded, and later, on the 
8 th of April, he was hanged in front of the whole regi¬ 
ment. Hearsey’s presence of mind had suppressed 
open mutiny. But serenity and confidence had been 
rudely shattered, and the position was so bad that no 
efforts of the gallant officer could mend it. So with a 
heavy heart, remembering all the sacrifices and exer¬ 
tions that had been made for the deluded men, Hearsey 
disbanded the regiment; but by a mistaken leniency, 
even the sepoys who had struck their adjutant while 
he struggled with Manghal Pdndi, went scot free. 
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tone of the sepoys all along the line of 
garrisons showed how the poison had spread* And 
a thousand miles from Calcutta^ at Ambala, Sir 
George Anson, the Commander-in-Chief, then on a 
tour of inspection, was told that the whole Bengal 
army was labouring under a dread of conversion, and 
had resolved to treat as outcasts any men who should 
degrade themselves by using the cartridges/’^ 
Meanwhile, another fable was being circulated to 
the effect that Government, unable to force its 
defiling cartridges upon them, had found another 
instrument for destroying their caste laws. It was 
alleged that the flour supplied by the Government 
from Meerut at a cheaper rate than the local prices, 
had been mixed with the dust of cows’ bones ground 
to fine powder. Absurd as the story sounds, the sepoys 
at Cawnpur showed that they believed it by declining 
to have the flour at any price. Equally disquieting 
news came from Oudh, where Sir Henry Lawrence 
disarmed the 7th Oudh Irregular Infantry for flatly 
refusing to accept the cartridges. But worse tidings 
came from Meerut, where eighty-five troopers of the 
3rd Native Cavalry objected even to touch the 
cartridges, and nightly fires told of the evil spirit that 
prevailed. An inquiry was held. The eighty-five 
offenders were tried by court-martial and given from 
six tp ten years’ imprisonment each. On the 9th of 

* See History of the Mtitiny^ by T. R. E. Holmes, chap, iii, 

p. 87. 
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[leir comrades watched the smiths rivet l;ne 
Irons on their legs and arms, and saw them led away 
to gaol, shrieking curses on their commander. 

The following day, Sunday, there was an unwonted 
stillness. General Hewitt telegraphed to headquarters 
what had been done, and reported that the effect on 
the behaviour of the rest of the troops had been 
excellent. The church had its customary congrega¬ 
tion that Sunday morning, and outwardly the day 
passed as usual, until, towards sunset, the Europeans 
prepared for the evening service. But in the native 
lines the sepoys brooded over the harsh sentences of 
their brethren, and the wildest fears and thirst for 
vengeance were in their hearts. They were too far 
away from the European dwellings to be under close 
observation; and the bazaars buzzed with the legend 
of the approaching downfall of the British Rdj, while 
men spoke of the old Emperor at Delhi, the tradi¬ 
tional Lord of India, and told how they would gather 
round his banner and hurl themselves against the 
British Power. Little batches of native servants, who 
had strangely absented themselves since the early 
morning, hung about fearfully in the dusky shadows 
of their masters' bungalows, and not a few ventured 
to steal out at the last moment to warn some loved 
master or mistress not to go to the service that 


The church stood midway between the European 
barracks, and to the tortured imagination of the 
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^vatehing from the distant native the 

movements of the Rifles assembling for church parade 
seemed the preliminary signal for their own imprison¬ 
ment and destruction. All at once a cry was raised, 
The Rifles and Artillery are coming to disarm all 
the native regiments.'' That moment marked the 
opening of the mutiny, and the fiery ordeal began. 
Maddened with fear and rage, the sepoys lounging in 
the bazaars rushed back to their lines, followed by a 
wild mob of townsmen. The men of the 3rd Native 
Cavalry took the lead. With a shrill yell several 
hundreds of the troopers dashed off at full gallop, 
burst into the gaol, liberated the prisoners and 
brought back their eighty-five comrades in triumph. 
Next they boldly streamed into the cantonments and 
bazaars, joined now by the excited populace, cutting 
down the Europeans whom they met. 

Meanwhile the Native Infantry regiments were in 
an uproar, and all was tumult and confusion in their 
lines. Hearing of the excitement some of the 
British ofiicers hurried down to quiet the disturbance. 
Great credit is due to Captain Craigie and Lieutenant 
Melville Clarke. These two officers, handling their 
own troops as though mutiny were a thing unknown, 
brought them to the parade ground in perfect order."^ 
Equally cool and brave was Colonel Finnis of the 
nth Native Infantry, who had hurried up to speak to 
the sepoys. The men listened, and seemed on the 

* Holmes, History of the Indian Mutiny chap. Hi, p. 99. 
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‘quietlysubmitting,when up dashed a trooper 
^elfing out that the Rifles were coming to disarm 
them. The men of the 20th rushed to seize their 
muskets, but his own men, the nth, hesitated. 
Finnis was imploring them to be faithful, when some 
sepoys of the 20th levelled their muskets and he fell 
riddled with bullets. Captain Macdonald of the 
20th met with the same fate, and the iith, now half 
crazed with fear, wavered no longer, but threw in their 
lot with the mutineers. 

As the Europeans in the cantonments, still as yet 
in happy ignorance of what was taking place, made 
their way to the church, they saw in the distance clouds 
of smoke and flames burst out from the west where 
the officers' bungalows had been fired. The next 
moment their ears caught the sharp reports of musket 
shots and they turned to flee for their lives, while 
nearer and nearer sounded the appalling noise, 
mingled with the horrible shouts of the savage mob 
which streamed forth from the city thirsting for the 
blood of Christians, and killing every European who' 
crossed their path. The European civilians with 
their wives and children were driven to hide them¬ 
selves in the gardens of what had been trim bungalows 
a few hours before; while women, whose husbands 
were not by their side to protect them, and little 
children, were brutally murdered. Some, however, 
thanks to the devotion of their native servants, or of 
the faithful troopers, reached a haven of safety. 
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morning broke, the mutineers, terrified at their 
work, and sure that the white troops would come 
quickly to exact a fearful retribution, had slipped 
away to their homes; the cavalry had galloped by 
the light of the moon to Delhi, where the aged 
Mughal Emperor was still permitted to hold his 
court, and where the hearts of intriguing courtiers 
beat high with expectation of coming changes. 

At early dawn on the i ith of May, while the baffled 
garrison at Meerut, choking with a suppressed sense 
of humiliation and burning to be avenged, but for¬ 
bidden by their officers to strike, sadly collected the 
mutilated corpses of the slain for burial, the rebel 
cavalry bivouacked in the Public Hall of Audience at 
Delhi, calling on the Mughal to take his own, and 
boasting that they had slaughtered the British at 
Meerut. Marvellous to tell, the force at Meerut, one 
of the strongest garrisons in India, took no step to 
punish the rebels, or to follow the mutineers and 
prevent them seizing the city. Two officers there 
were amongst the heart-sick, indignant group of 
officers and men, who felt, like Nelson, that “ desperate 
conditions require desperate remedies.” Gallant Cap¬ 
tain Rosser, of the Dragoons, entreated that one 
squadron of his regiment and a few guns might be 
given him, offering to ride in hot pursuit and stay the 
flight of the rebels. When this was refused, another 
brave heart, Lieutenant Moller, of the i ith, volunteered 
to ride to Delhi and to put the authorities on their 
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Buf he was not suffered to go, and Dellii was 
left to its fate. 

If proof were wanted that a strong will and a 
vigorous initiative might at that moment have saved 
India, it might be found in the loyalty of the Native 
Treasury Guard, who remained faithful to their trust 
in the midst of prodigious temptations. Colonel 
Williams has recorded that a small guard of the Sth 
Irregular Cavalry, a few days after the outbreak at 
Meerut, ‘‘ of their own accord and for greater safety, 
escorted the office records and treasure-chest in their 
charge from Meerut to Agra, fighting their way down, 
and, when attacked by insurgent villagers, beating 
them off with heavy loss. They were well rewarded 
for their fidelity; yet, in less than two months after, 
deserted almost to a man.'' So contagious was the 
feeling of contempt for rulers whom they had come 
to believe were afraid to punish them ! So strong the 
terrors of religious excommunication! 

Although it was of the utmost importance that a 
firm hold should be kept upon the Imperial city, since 
it contained a huge magazine stored with practically 
inexhaustible war supplies, by an incredible piece of 
folly, not a single compailiy of British soldiers had 
been posted there. And the mutineers from Meerut 
were not long in stirring up the sepoy garrison of 
Delhi. Then, on the morning of the i ith of May, the 
inhabitants rose. The gaols w^ere burst open and a 
vile mob, as at Meerut, started firing the European 
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ffgs and murdering the European inhabitants. 
Within a few hours Captain Douglas, the commandant 
of the palace guard, the collector, the chaplain, his 
daughter and an English lady staying with her, had 
been killed. Mr. Fraser, the Commissioner, was cut 
down in the court of the palace and despatched by 
some'of the guards, who struck off his head, and, after 
parading it through the streets, carried it in triumph 
to the Emperor Bahddur ShAh in proof of the downfall 
of the British Rdj. Another gang of rebels wreaked 
their fury upon the Government buildings, and the 
European officials were hunted out and slain in the 
midst of their work. In the telegraph office, a young 
clerk, the yells of the murderers sounding in his ears, 
stuck steadily to his post, flashing a warning up the 
wires to the authorities at Ambala, at Lahore, and at 
Feshdwar. But the slayers were upon him, and the 
brave signaller was cut down as the last click of the 
instrument died away. 

In the cantonments on the Ridge, two miles north¬ 
west of Delhi, Brigadier Graves and his officers, warned 
by the civil authorities of the approach of the mutineers, 
were hard at work preparing with the energy and 
courage of a forlorn hope to check the rising. They 
never doubted but that Meerut would send succours, 
but well they knew that, until help came, the saving of 
the city lay with themselves, and that speedy measures 
must be taken before the rebels had firmly established 
themselves within the city. Without waiting for the 
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lich were to follow, Colonel Ripley, of the 
iTative Infantry, hurried out with his sepoys towards 
the Kashmir Gate, that being the nearest entrance. 
At the main-guard, near the Gate, a detachment of the 
38th under Captain Wallace was on duty. No sooner 
had Ripley reached this point, than the city mutineers 
barred his advance, Wallace gave the order to his 
men tp fire. But not a sepoy of the 38th obeyed ; 
while the 54th fired into the air, and the next instant 
turned and stabbed their brave colonel with their 
bayonets. Ripley fell gashed with fifteen terrible 
wounds, and one after another, six of the European 
officers were shot dowti. Then, hearing that the guns 
were coming, the mutineers fled. The 38th and S4th, 
launched now upon a career of open mutiny, followed 
to swell the ranks of the rebel camp in the city. 
Wallace had galloped back to hurry up the guns and 
get help from the cantonments. But there were only 
the remainder of the sullen 38th, a few artillerymen, 
and the 74th, in the Brigadier’s whole force. Amongst 
these not a man of the 38th responded. But to the 
honour of the regiment the men of the 74th came 
forward gallantly in a body eagerly demanding to 
be led against the rebels. And Wallace hurriedly 
marched back with them to defend the main- 
guard. 

All that afternoon Wallace at the main-guard, and 
the Brigadier and his officers on the Ridge, with a 
group of women and children in the flagstaff tower, 
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:d and waited in strained anxiety for some sign 


of the expected succours from Meerut, while they 
strove their hardest to keep the mutinous men in 
control. As the suspense became more and more 
unendurable, a young Englishman \*olunteered to ride 
out to Meerut for troops. But the enemy was thick 
around them, and he had not gone far when he was 
recognised by some of the 38th, and shot clown. 
Dr. Batson of the 74th, disguised as a Muhammadan, 
stole out on the same errand and barely escaped with 
his life. Then, suddenly, as they kept their hopeless 
lookout, straining their eyes towards the city for the 
help from Meerut which never came, they were startled 
by the sound of a deafening roar, and a vast column 
.of black smoke spurted upwards into the sky from 
the city, and the throbbing flames leapt up high 
throwing a lurid glare for miles around. Seeing that 
terrible red light the Europeans could only surmise 
the worst. The great powder magazine had been 
blown up, and the most stolid Spartan amongst 
them could not resist the evidence of such disaster. 
Even if reinforcements should arrive now from Meerut 
they would be too late to save tlie city. Hope w'as 
over, and they knew it. 

To understand how the awful thunderbolt fell, and 
why, we must turn to the city, where Lieutenant 
Willoughby, the chief officer of the magazine, with 
his eight gallant comrades had had to meet the 
emergency unaided. His was a task that the ablest 
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ravest general might well have despair 
and the young subaltern's crowning act of heroism, 
the blowing up of the magazine, is one of the great 
memories of the mutiny; it deserves to be written 
in letters of gold. Warned of the mutinous horse¬ 
men spurring out from Meerut, Willoughby had 
sent to the cantonments for help. Whatever else 
might, or might not be attacked, he knew that the 
magazine with its vast stores of ammunition would 
be the first object of the mutineers, and never was 
a stupendous responsibility faced with more heroic 
courage. He had only a garrison of eight Europeans 
to support him, for he could not trust his sepoy 
guard. But his gallant eight were heroes, one and 
all. They w^ere ready, like their chief, to throw 
into the defence all the fire and energy such a 
crisis demanded. They would face any danger, any 
sacrifice—give their lives if need be—but they would 
never yield the magazine with its stores to the 
mutineers. Although no help came from the canton¬ 
ments, Willoughby waived aside all idea of defeat, 
and steadily made his dispositions. Promptly 
barricading the gates, the guns were mounted inside 
them, and each man took his post. Relief was 
confidently expected from Meerut, but if no relief 
came and the defence failed, Willoughby had 
another plan to preserve honour and to attain his 
end. 

And now the sepoys, flushed with their slaughter 
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le city, burst into sight, surging round the 
magazine on every side, and the expected attack 
began. For three hours the little band held the 
stronghold against the clamouring rebels and muti¬ 
neers, both inside as well as outside, for now his own 
sepoys began to slip over the walls and join the 
mutineers. Still Willoughby never wavered. Yet 
surely the avenging British soldiers from Meerut 
were on their way ? And for the last time he looked 
from the bastion to see whether they were coming. 
But no British force was to be seen. Then with a 
heavy heart he recognised that he and his eight 
men had been left to their fate. His countrymen 
had deserted them. It was time now~with the 
assailants assisted by his own sepoys swarming up 
the walls—to carry out the desperate plan he had 
in reserve. A train of gunpowder laid by his orders 
from the magazine into the yard, was firecL A 
moment more, and a terrific explosion occurred, 
blowing all who were in the fort including a thousand 
rebels into the air, while splintered shot and shell 
and scorching flames, hurled destruction far and 
wide. Of the heroic British defenders only three 
lived to wear the Victoria Cross. 

It was a high price to pay, but rather death and 
the destruction of the magazine than that it should 
fall into the rebels’ hands. And so it was that the 
sorely tried watchers outside the city heard the 
awful crash and knew that hope was over. 
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dense black cloud of smoke had barely cleared 
away when the crash of musketry resounded from the 
main-guard. The exultant 38th, who were stationed 
there, had fired on their ofificers. Three out of the 
number fell; the others, the shower of bullets 
whizzing over their heads, rushed to the guard room 
to rescue the terrified women. la the cantonments, 
though the 74th remained respectful, things were 
little better. At sunset the -officers’ bungatlows were 
burning, and the sepoys hinted meaningly, that the 
owners must not delay if they would save themselves. 
Pitiless facts showed the truth of this warning, so the 
sorely-tried Brigadier at last gave way and ordered 
a retreat. Those who'escaped over the city ramparts, 
or who were dragged from the main-guard, and the 
fugitives from the flagstaff tow^er, fled into the open 
country. 

“ Then began that piteous flight, the first of many 
such incidents which hardened the hearts of the 
British to inflict a terrible revenge . . . Driven 

to hide in jungles or morasses from despicable 
vagrants, robbed and scourged, and mocked by 
villagers who had entrapped them with promises 
of help, scorched by the blazing sun, blistered by 
burning winds, half-drowned in rivers which they 
had to ford or swim across, weary and starving they 
wandered on; while some fell dead by the wayside, 
and others, unable to move further, were abandoned 
by their sorrowing friends to die on the road. But 
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<ffio reached at last a haven of refuge, hafr to 
tell of genuine acts of kindness shown to them in 
their distress by the subject people.”* 

IDelhi left in the hands of the rebels, with the aged 
Emperor Bihadur Sh^h on the throne, was entirely 
at the mercy of the turbulent troops who pillaged and 
destroyed as freely as the armies of Nddir Shsih in 
the days of old. The Emperor’s name was one 
round which to rally. It brought over to the 
mutineers’ side many discontented sepoys, who 
without its influence would have feared to rebel, 
and forthwith the revolt swept like a flood-tide 
through the North Western Provinces, through Oudh, 
and down into Lower Bengal. But in the Punjab, 
the resolute trio, John Lawrence, Herbert Edwardes 
and John Nicholson, maintained their grouird and 
held the sepoys with a firm hand; while never for a 
moment did the brave Sikhs waver; and willing 
recruits flocked down from the Afghdn hills. So that 
the Punjab proudly sent some of its own garrison to 
help in re-conquering Delhi. The sepoys of Madras 
and Bombay also remained faithful. Sooner or later, 
however, the contingents of some of the great Chiefs 
in Central India joined the mutineers. On the other 
hand the powerful Muhammadan State of Plaidard- 
bdd, under the influence of its able and sagacious 
Prime Minister, Sir Sdliir Jang, remained loyal 

* See History of the Indian Mutiny, by T. R. E. Holmes, 
chap, iii, p. 109, 
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lout; whilst RdjpuUna also and its princes 
lered faithfully to the British Raj. 

Short and sharp as the crisis was, there was an 
almost incredible delay in marching an avenging 
army against Delhi. As already recorded, through 
the heroic self-sacrifice of a telegraph clerk, the news 
of the risings at Meerut and Delhi was flashed by 
wire to Sir George Anson, the Commander-in-chief 
at Arnbala, and by the 14th, the main facts were 
known to the Government at Calcutta. Yet it was 
the end of the month before Anson could assemble 
3,800 men, and even then, the means of transport 
were not available. The Rdja of Patidla, one of the 
Cis-Sutlej chiefs, promptly sent a body of troops to 
keep the road open to Karndl, and anpther, the 
Rdja of Jind, no whit less loyal, when he heard 
the news from Delhi, instantly asked for instructions 
from Ambcila, and at the request of Barnes, the 
Commissioner of the Cis-Sutlej States, hastened to 
protect the station at Karndl. The Nawdb of 
Karnal, also at the first tidings of the outbreak, pre¬ 
sented himself before the British Magistrate with the 
gallant offer, “Sir . . . my sword, my purse, and 

my followers are at your disposal.^* 

It was at Karndl that Anson intended to assemble 
his army, to march thence on the ist of June, push 
on to Baghpat, there await the Meerut contingent, 
and then advance to Delhi. But ere the last batch 
of troops arrived at Karndi on the 27th of May, 
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was dying of cholera. He died, indeed, that 
very day, and General Sir Henry Barnard succeeded 
him in the command of the Delhi force. 

Meanwhile, a letter with orders from Anson had 
been received at Meerut, where officers and soldiers 
were chafing under the humiliating inaction, and on 
the 27th with Brigadier Wilson in command, they 
marched in high spirits for Delhi, On the 30th, 
they reached Ghaza-ud-din-nagar, a village on the 
River Hundin. Here they found the mutineers, who 
had come from Delhi to dispute their advance, 
holding the high ridge on the opposite bank of the 
river. In the old days a native army, treble their 
numbers, would have been easily put to rout. Now, 
after long training and service under their British 
masters, it was a different matter, and the relieving 
army had every reason to be on its mettle if it was to 
achieve victory. At four o’clock in the afternoon, 
the enemy’s heavy guns opened fire in the most 
methodical manner. To Lieutenant Light and his 
company of Rifles, Wilson had given the onerous 
task of holding the bridge which spanned the river 
in front of the village. It was the key of the 
position, and Light and his men gallantly responded 
to the sepoys’ challenge. Meantime, Colonel 
Custance and Major Tombs with horse artillery 
forded the river, and turned the left flank of the 
enemy. No men could have handled their guns with 
greater precision and spirit than the mutineers, but 
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pliant Tombs and his men were not to be 
Slowly the murderous fire slackened, then 
the Rifles sprang forward, and the enemy were driven 
in hopeless rout from their position, hotly pursued by 
Colonel Custance with a squadron of dragoons. 

That night the victorious army encamped on the 
battlefield. But the next morning, Whit Sunday, 
almost before the burial service for the dead was 
oyer, the rebels, in much stronger force than on the 
previous day, appeared in position on the opposite 
bank of the river ready for a fresh attack. Again the 
Rifles clung with a grip of iron to the bridge; again 
Tombs and his troop of horse artillery covered 
themselves with glory, dividing the honours of the 
day with the gallant dragoons. Fierce as w^as the 
combat, never for a moment was there any doubt of 
the victory, and a general advance of the force 
completely routed the broken foe. But they saved 
their guns and carried off nearly all their ammuni¬ 
tion to Delhi, for the British soldiers were so faint 
and exhausted after fighting under a blazing sun 
that no effective pursuit was possible. Night, how¬ 
ever, fell on no indecisive victory, and on the 
morrow the small British force was reinforced by • 
the welcome addition of Reid with his sturdy little 
Ghiirkas, 

On the- 4th of June, the expected order came from 
Barnard, the new Commander-in-Chief, for Wilson to 
push oil to ^hpur, Barnard had arrived there on the 
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St^S¥nd Wilson joined him on the 7th, It only 
remained to ascertain the movements of the enem)', 
and then the General could make his preparations for 
striking. Accompanied by a few sowars, Lieutenant 
Hodson of the First Fusiliers, who had already won 
a reputation for desperate valour, daringly rode 
out right up to the Delhi race-course to make a 
reconnaissance. Returning to camp he reported 
that the mutineers were cleverly placed at Badllki- 
Sardi, a cluster of buildings some five miles west of 
the capital. To the right of them -was an impassable 
water-course, and on the left was a canal. Protected 
thus a flank attack was impossible, and their guns 
were mounted in an effective manner to command 
the front. Altogether it was a formidable position, 
and it was evident that the rebels meant to make 
a firm stand. Aided by this information, Barnard 
rapidly maefe his arrangements. Before daybreak 
the cavalry and two troops of horse artillery under 
Colonel Hope Grant, crossed the canal, while two 
brigades of infantry, the one under Colonel Showers, 
the other under Brigadier Graves, marched direct for 
Badliki-Sarai. Just before dawn, as Showers with 
his men drew nigh, the enemy’s fire opened, and the 
battle began. The rebels knew they could expect 
no quarter, and they fought desperately, until, beaten 
and routed from Badliki-Sarai, they fled in disorder 
to the Ridge. The victors were staggering from the 
toil of fighting under the burning sun, the stress of 
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th^^^as horrible, but with a resolution and energy 
beyond all praise, they gallantly followed up their 
success. At the end of sixteen hours’ marching and 
heavy fighting in the appalling heat, they swept the 
enemy from the Ridge back into Delhi and captured 
twenty-six of their guns. It was a great victory. It 
added to Graves’ satisfaction and triumph to feel that 
he was leading his men back into the very same 
cantonments which one month earlier he had been 
forced to abandon, and that the pick of the mutinous 
sepoys ha<l been ignominiously defeated and driven 
back into Delhi by a force incomparably fewer in 
numbers. So the hearts of the victors rose as they 
sat down before the Imperial city, little realising how 
many dreary weeks would pass before they would 
enter its walls. 

The British army took up its position on the 
historic Ridge, a commanding position running for 
two miles along the north-western side of the fortified 
city. It was an ideal coign of advantage, whence 
the eye could scan the beautiful city below, and from 
which the attack could be made with the greatest 
possible advantage. But Delhi was not to be taken 
as at first was thought, by a single blow, but was to 
remain for some considerable time as the great 
centre from which the blaze of sedition and mutiny 
was to radiate and spread, from Benares up the 
Gangetic Valley to Peshdwar. It was hopeless to 
hammer at its walls without a siege train, for India’s 





conquerors had known how to erect fo a- 
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tions capable of resisting all but the heaviest artillery ; 
and so it fell out that to take Delhi by assault with 
so small a body of troops was found to be impossible, 
nor could it be invested and starved into submission, 
for the troops were too few to surround it. In it 
stood eight thousand sepoys, well drilled, with guns 
and ammunition enough and to spare, as the would- 
be stormers on the Ridge knew. Amply provisioned, 
sheltered behind immense walls, I2 feet in thick¬ 
ness, seven miles in' circumference, and strengthened 
at frequent intervals with bastions, each of which 
held a dozen heavy guns, with a great ditch, 
24 feet deep, running round, the rebels felt confident 
and safe. By the end of June their numbers had 
swelled to 30,000, while the watching British army 
only numbered 6,500. And so they clung with grim 
tenacity to the Ridge from the 8th of June to the 
20th of September, Little could be done, but traces 
still exist of the great earthworks thrown up 
during that memorable summer while they held the 
Ridge, and waited for reinforcements to arrive from 
Calcutta, which was far off, or from the Punjab. The 
hope of help from the Bengal army was small, 
for only six out of seventy-four regiments remained 
true to their colours. In Oudh, where, as in Delhi 
and Rohilkhand, the native population was dis¬ 
affected, Sir Henry Lawrence had but one British 
regiment to face twenty native battalions. At 
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3ad, the sepoy garrison mutinied on the 8th 
of June, By this time, one short month after the 
outbreak at Meerut, the whole of the disaffected area 
was disclosed. But it was only in Oudh and in 
Rohilkhand, where the influence of the Begam of 
Oudh, the Nawdb of Bareilly, and the treacherous 
NSnd Sdhib inspired the movement, that the people 
joined the mutinous sepoys masse. 

At the moment, when the first shock fell and the 
hold of the Government upon the country was strained 
to the utmost, there were only 39,000 British soldiers in 
all India to face 225,000 sepoys, who for the most part 
were deeply tainted with disloyalty. Thirty thousand 
troops were on their way from England, and the 
Governor-General had summoned every available 
European soldier from Ceylon, Madras and Bombay, 
and he was fortunate enough to be able to intercept 
and divert to India a force under Lord Elgin destined 
for a war in China. Never for one moment did Lord 
Canning bow before the storm. Amid passionate 
cries from Anglo-Indians and others at home for 
summary vengeance on the whole native population, 
he maintained the most resolute cairn. '' Well was it 
for England,” writes Mr, Frazer, ‘4hat in the solemn 
hour when her foster children went forth and 
proclaimed that they were not of her kith and kin, 
she found one man strong enough to stand forth and 
proclaim, ‘ I will not govern in anger ... I will 
never allow an angry and undiscriminating act or 
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proceed from the Government of Indi^ 

Tong as I am responsible for it.’ 

What need to dim the glory of the picture by 
stories of futile squabblings, of piqued volunteers, and 
angered pressmen, when Lord Canning faced India 
from Nagpur to Bombay, from Simla to Haidirdbdd, 
when John Lawrence, Edwardes and Nicholson held 
the Punjab in the hollow of their hand ; when Henry 
Lawrence did his duty at Lucknow, where the names 
of Havelock and Outram will ever be associated, by 
all those who boast of British blood, with the memories 
of undying deeds; when John Colvin uncom¬ 
plainingly laid down his head on the table in the fort 
of Agra to die, wearied with many troubles and 
lapsed hopes ; when Colin Campbell, cautious and 
careful, slowly and surely rolled the mutineers before 
him ; when Sir Hugh Rose, Baron Strathnairn of 
Strathnairn and Jhdnsi, rode through India with 
lightning speed, breaking down almost impenetrable 
fortresses just as a pack of cards falls at the touch 
of a hand.’’* 

The ringleaders of the mutiny were within the 
walls of Delhi, while day by day, from a hundred 
stations, news came of risings and disasters. Yet 
still Canning bore up calm and resolute, never 
doubting that the Government would emerge suc¬ 
cessful. From Agra, the headquarters of the North- 

* British India, By R. W. Frazer, Story of the Nations 
Series, pp. 287-288. 
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/Provinces vvhei'e John Colvin rulecj^ 
Juieting news of rebellions and mutinies, and the 
loss of important stations ; and on the 31st of May, 
at the earnest representation of the Magistrate, 
Robert Drummond, the sepoys at the capital were 
disarmed. Graver news reached the Lieutenant- 
Governor from Rohilkhand, where the sepoys rose 
at Shahjahanpur, and slaughtered and drove forth 
the Euro^jeans. And now the eyes of the authorities 
were anxiously fixed on Bareilly, the capital of 
Rohilkhand, the seat of the Commissioner, and the 
home of two Native Infantry regiments and of the 
8th Irregular Cavalry, All went well, until the end 
of the month. Then, on the 31st, the two Infantry 
regiments rose, and all but twenty-three faithful 
troopers of the 8th, joined the mutineers. The 
officers and surviving Europeans were forced to flee 
for their lives. Bahddur Khdn was proclaimed 
Viceroy ; and by his orders every unfortunate 
European who could be hunted clown was slain. 
Instantly the baneful effect of the loss of Bareilly 
re-acted on the surrounding country. The next 
day, the sepoys of Buddun, who had been kept quiet 
by the courageous resolution of a single Englishman, 
William White, the magistrate, mutinied, and White 
had to flee. Two days later, the Native Infantry 
regiment at Moraddbad, which swayed by the strong 
personality of Cracroft Wilson, the Judge, had dis¬ 
tinguished itself in three actions with the mutineers 
VOL. n. 2 K 
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l^^her stations, succumbed to the contact 
and rose; while the men who had so bravely tried 
to keep the flag flying over the station, sadly 
withdrew to Cawnpur. The whole of Rohilkhand 
mow fell under the Muhammadan traitor, Bahadur 
Khdn, whose rule was but another name for open 
anarchy. 

Meanwhile, the district of Farukdbad was seeth- . 
ing with rebellion. The lOth Native Infantry, the 
garrison at Fdtegarh, the capital, were professedly loj’al 
up to the 16th of June, turning deaf ears to the 41st 
who had risen in Oudh and who now called on them 
to murder their officers. Yet only forty-eight hours 
after promising Colonel Smith, their commander, that 
they would fight against the mutineers, they changed 
their front, defiantly refused to obey orders, and 
threateningly advised their officers to retire within 
the fort. The situation was so dangerous that a 
hundred and seventy of the European inhabitants 
had been sent for safety to Cawnpur a fortnight 
before. Some of the number, however, had returned, 

. but of the little company that took refuge in the 
fort, only thirty-three were able to bear arms. 

For nine days the garrison waited, prepared to sell 
■their lives as dearly as possible, and still the sepoys 
made no sign of attacking. Quarrels had arisen over 
the plunder between the lOth and the 41st Regiments, 
ending in a fight. Not until the 27th did the sur¬ 
vivors advance and open fire, but then the siege 
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(pylr\ deadly earnest. The little band of 
Sis defended themselves with surprising courage. 
But morning, noon, and night, the bullets fell, and at 
midnight on July 3rd, seeing no hope of succour, 
while his ammunition was almost spent and many of 
his brave men had fallen, Colonel Smith made up his 
mind as the last desperate resource to risk the attempt 
of an escape down the river. Lying moored under 
the walls of the fort were three small boats, and 
under cover of the darkness the garrison crept 
out, hoping to slip off unobserved. But, alas ! they 
were seen. Out of the huddled line of the enemy a 
dozen sepoys sprang forward shouting, and followed 
at their heels. And then suddenly two of the boats 
ran aground. The sepoys hurried up in numbers, a 
storm of lead burst upon the victims, and the last 
agony began. Only two of the occupants of the 
boats survived the horrors of that tragic flight, when 
men, women and children flung themselves into the 
swift river to find a death more merciful than awaited 
those who fell into the hands of the enemy. The 
third boat, the most unfortunate of all, reached 
Cawnpur, the pitiful sorrows of the fugitives not 
ending, but beginning. 

Amid the heartbreaking accounts that daily wrung 
the heart of the Lieutenant-Governor, came the 
cheering news that the young Mabar<ija Sindhia at 
Gwalior, guided by the counsels of his able minister, 
Dinkur Rao, and of the Resident, Charters 
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had unhesitatingly declared his un¬ 
shaken loyalty, giving practical proof by sending 
his body-guard to Agra to protect Colvin’s person. 
But it was known that tlie contingent at Gwalior had 
drunk in the poison, and on the 28th of May, the 
women and children in the cantonments were 
removed at Sindhia’s request to the Residency, and 
thence that .same night to the palace itself. But 
General Ramsay, the commander of the contingent, 
closing his ears to all warnings, ordered them back 
to the cantonments. It was a painful decision, and 
the hand of coming death already chilled the souls of 
the devoted band. On the 14th of June, their worst 
fears were realised. That day tidings of the massacre 
at Jhansi of Captain Skene, the Resident, and of all 
the British in the city had reached them. Night fell 
and the sepoys rose. Seizing their muskets and 
bayonets they went forth to burn and slay. A few 
of the Europeans escaped after suffering grievous 
hardships, and found a refuge at Agra, Macpherson 
amongst the number. But before the latter withdrew 
he had secured a promise from Sindhia that he would 
e.xert his influence “ to detain the mutinous contingent 
and his own army withirl the limits of Gwalior.”* 
This promise the Maharija faithfully kept. 

Meanwhile, George Lawrence, the Agent at 
Rdjputdna, had inspired the native princes with 

* See History of the Indian Mutiny, by T. R. E. Holmes, 
p. 145. 
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zfhce, and by promptly disarming the si 
Qmere saved the country ; though the garrisons at 
Nasirdbad and Neemach mutinied, and baffled in 
Rajputana, hurried off to Agra* Hearing they were 
in full march against the city, Colvin gave orders for 
the women and children to enter the great fort, and 
in the afternoon of July sth, General Polwhele with 
eight hundred men advanced against the rebels at 
Sassiah, but without success, and the order was given 
to fall back upon Agra. Six thousand people 
sheltered within the walls of the fort, while the 
victorious sepoys wreaked their fury unchecked on 
the city. 

By this time the delusive hopes of the Government 
that the epidemic would quickly be over had been 
rudely dispelled. At Calcutta, on June the 13th, 
Canning reluctantly found himself obliged to consent 
to the disarming of the Barrackpur regiments, and of 
the detachments at the Presidency and at Dum-Dum. 
On the 15th the intriguing king of Oudh was arrested, 
and the plots of the Oudh conspirators were defeated. 
Two days Hter, Sir Patrick Grant, Commanderdn- 
Chief of the Madras army, arrived t<xtake command. 
He entrusted the task of subduing the rebels to 
Brigadier-General Henry Havelock. And by so 
doing, Grant served his country better than he knew. 
On the 20th of June, Havelock was appointed to the 
command of a force to be collected at Allahabad for 
the relief of Cawnpur and Lucknow, and for the 
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Eminent of the mutineers and insurgents, 

^3rd he left Calcutta, reaching Allahabad on the 
morning of the 30th. Years before, Sir Henry 
Hardinge had .said, “If ever India should be in 
danger, the Government have only to place Havelock 
at the head of the Army and it will be saved.” And 
events abundantly justified Hardinge’s prediction. 

At the time of the outbreak of the mutiny, 
Calcutta had but one British regiment, and along the 
line of garrisons between Calcutta and Delhi, while 
the sepoys were crowded at the military stations, 
there was but a single white regiment at Agra, and 
another at Dinapur, to grapple with the appalling 
danger. Mercifully for the whole Presidency, the 
mutineers did not immediately sweep down the 
valley of the Ganges, and for three weeks the native 
garrisons remained quiet. At Patn^, ten miles east 
of Dindpur, the Commissioner, William Taylor, met 
the crisis with a marvellous courage and resourceful¬ 
ness. Standing his ground almost alone until the 
arrival of Rattray and his Sikhs on the 8th of June, 
—for the British troops at Dindpur were required to 
watch the sepoy contingent—but cheered by the 
enthusiastic loyalty of his friend, Major Holmes, who 
commanded the 12th Irregular Cavalry stationed at 
Segowlie, he took eflfectual measures to protect the 
lives of the Europeans and to secure Government 
property. Yet though the danger of mutiny at 
Dinapur was.imminent, and he urgently iniplored that 
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might 


ft. 


be disarmed, his request was 


refused. 

Fatal consequences followed. On the 25tl'i of July, 
three sepoy regiments mutinied at Dindpur. The 
12th Irregular Cavalry, corrupted by the Dinapur 
rebels, murdered Holmes, their officer. Then, elated 
by the new situation, the mutineers rushed off to 
destroy the Europeans in Arrah, twenty-five miles 
west of Dindpur, and like Patna a hotbed of sedition 
and intrigue. Warned of probable danger the 
women and children had been removed, while Taylor, 
with characteristic foresight, in prevision of such an 
attempt, had already dispatched fifty of Rattray s 
Sikhs to their assistance. On the spot, Vicars Boyle, 
a civil engineer, with equally prompt and timely fore¬ 
thought, had prepared against attack by fortifying 
and provisioning a building intended for a billiard 
room which stood detached from his own dwelling, 
Herwald Wake, the magistrate, assumed command of 
the Sikhs, and the little garrison, its full strength 
sixty-eight, flung themselves into their improvised 
fortress, which Boyle quickly bricked up without 
mortar or cement. On the 27th of July, the 
mutineers of the 7th, 8th, and 46th Native Infantry, 
supported by Kunwar Singh, a disaffected landowner 
and his levies, confidently advanced, surrounded the 
building, and commenced the attack. To their 
amazement they were met by a sharp well-directed 
fire and were forced to fall back. The next day they 
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3tvoiired to batter down the walls with two sniaT 
guns, and mines were sunk. Unable either by threats 
or bribes, or appeals to their religion, to make the Sikh 
soldiers turn traitors, the assailants lighted great fires, 
throwing bags of chillies upon them in the hopes 
that the stifling fumes would either suffocate the 
defenders, or force them out. The stratagem, how¬ 
ever, failed, owing to the wind rising and blowing the 
smoke away. 

At midnight on the 29th, the anxious garrisons 
heard faint sounds of firing coming from the 
direction of the river. But their eager hopes were 
cruelly disappointed. A relieving expedition of 415 
British soldiers and Sikhs, commanded by Captain 
Dunbar, reached the suburbs of Arrah only to fall 
into an ambiLScade. Dunbar was killed, and only fifty 
men and three officers of the beaten force escaped to 
carry back the calamitous news to the well-nigh 
desperate garrison at Dindpur. Four more days 
passed, and still the beleaguered men held their ground 
with heroic courage and resolution, showing an 
ingenuity that defeated every fresh attack of the foe. 
Seeing no sign of help coming, they dug a well for 
water, made successful night sorties, brought in four 
sheep, destroyed the enemy's mines, and began 
casting bullets from the supply of lead stored by 
Boyle. At last their courage and constancy were 
rewarded. On the 2nd of August, Major Vincent 
Eyre of the Bengal Artillery, who was on his way 
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a small force to join the army at AllahAMd, 
hurriedly turned aside, marched with 320 men and 
three guns, and after a bloody battle hurled back the 
3,000 rebels at the bayonet’s point from before Arrah, 
and rescued the heroic garrison. 

Meanwhile, beyond the Bengal frontier, four hun¬ 
dred and twenty miles from Calcutta and seventy- 
four miles from Allahdbdd, the wealthy city of 
Benares, swayed by multitudes of fanatical preachers 
and pilgrims on the gh^ts, and at the temples, had 
been exposed to deadly peril. The Holy City of the 
Hindus—-where to bathe in the Man/ Karnlkf is to 
be cleansed from all sins for time and eternity; 
where the bodies of pious Hindus are reduced to 
ashes at the Burning Gh^ts; where the sacred bulls 
wander at large; while the Golden Temple of Siva 
and 1,450 other Hindu temples and shrines testify to 
the religious character of the city, whose very ground 
is accounted so holy that the outcast stranger dying 
within a radius of ten miles is assured of future bliss 
in the home of the gods—was instantly rife for 
rebellion. 

At this eventful moment, the garrison consisted of 
a small handful of British artillerymen, the 37th 
Native Infantry, the Ludhidna Sikhs and the 13th 
Irregular Cavalry. The judge was Frederic Gubbins, 
a man gifted with a turn of mind, wisdom, courage, 
and sympathy that made him quick to apprehend 
existing needs, and to win the confidence ' and co- 
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/on of the natives as few men are able. Dt 
'liecessities of Benares and the uncertainty of the 
situation, Henry Tucker, the Commissioner, with self- 
sacrificing generosity, in which his colleagues cheer¬ 
fully concurred, kept back not one single detachment 
of the troops sent from Calcutta to his succour, but 
rapidly sent them on to the support of the garrison 
at Cawnpur. Three weeks passed, and Tucker tele¬ 
graphed to headquarters that the sepoys were still 
passive, On the 4th of June, however, came startling 
news that the garrison at Azfmghur, sixty miles 
away, had mutinied. But by this time Colonel 
James Neill and hisLambs,the ist Madras Fusi¬ 
liers, had arrived to deal with the crisis. Knowing 
that stern and instant action must be taken to prevent 
the infection from reaching the garrison at Benares, 
that very evening the sepoys were ordered to disarm. 
But unhappily, the disarming was badly mismanaged. 
Panic-stricken, the sepoys seized their muskets and 
commenced firing at the European troops, and the 
Sikhs in the confusion were swept into the mutineers* 
ranks. Severe, where severity was called for, Neill 
inflicted a terrible punishment. The rebels were 
driven forth, and by the 6th, with the valuable co¬ 
operation of the zealous Gubbins and a band of loyal 
native gentlemen, the cantonments were secured, and 
order was restored within the city itself. Early on 
the 6th, Neill pushed forward to Allahdbad. 

At Allahabad, standing at the junction of the 
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/and the Ganges^ and commanding botlrtlle 
■ and road communications, the great fort with its 
military stores and many guns was a tempting prize 
to the rebels., Yet, though all-important, when the 
inutiny broke out at Meerut, it had not a single 
British soldier in the garrison. Roused by the clanger, 
the European residents made haste to beg for rein¬ 
forcements, and in response sixty European invalid 
artillerymen had been sent from Chunar. But here, 
as at other stations, the British officers could not 
bring themselves to doubt the loyalty of their men, 
although it was known that the Muhammadan popu¬ 
lation was dangerously excited. On the 4th of June, 
news of the outbreak at Benares was flashed up the 
wires; yet still they were confident that their own 
regiments would be faithful amongst the faithless, and 
they were only undeceived when the men whom they 
trusted, broke out and barbarously murdered fourteen 
of their officers. This was on the 6th, and by night¬ 
time the whole city was in a horrible uproar, and the 
Muhammadan flag waving aloft proclaimed the over¬ 
throw of the British R.^j. Like a mighty torrent the 
armed mob swept the city, committing frightful atro¬ 
cities. The gaol was burst open, and the bloody 
scenes enacted at . Meerut and Delhi were repeated 
here. Every European who had not taken shelter 
inside the fort was killed. Their houses were fired, 
the Government works destroyed and burned, and 
murder, pillage and plunder prevailed. Yet, slender 
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the force under Lieutenant Brasyer, the liuro- 
'peans stubbornly held the fort, until Neill arid his 
“ Lambsarrived after a hurried march beneath the 
blazing sun, and Allahdbdd was saved. Again Neill 
had the awful duty of punishing the rebels, and again 
the results were extraordinarily rapid and complete. 
All his faculties were being strained to the utmost, 
and after his march Neill himself had been so 
prostrate from sheer exhaustion that he could 
scarcely sustain consciousness, though his resolute 
spirit refused to give way. And now, as if this were 
not enough, sickness fell upon his beloved troops, 
and his men, suffering from exposure to the sun, toll, 
privation and want of proper food, were dying of 
cholera. Yet every day that he delayed, the muti¬ 
neers’ camp at Cawnpur grew stronger. And having 
restored quiet at Allahabdd and overawed the district 
round, Neill would have gone on at once. But he 
was compelled to delay his advance until he could 
assemble the necessary reinforcements; while a 
greater difficulty than collecting the men was that of 
securing bullocks and native assistants and followers. 
Meanwhile, in these opening weeks the position at 
Cawnpur and Lucknow had become serious—the 
army of Ndnd Sciliib assailed the one city, a mutinous 
soldiery threatened the other. Cawnpur, Lucknow, 
Delhi—round these three cities the awful drama of 
the mutiny ultimately gathers. 

Cawnpur, situated higher up on the right bank of 
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mges, forty-two miles south-west of Lucknow, 
and 266 miles south-east of Delhi, was one of the large 
native garrisons of India. Four sepoy regiments and 
the 2nd Native Cavalry were quartered there under 
Major-General Sir Hugh Wheeler, a veteran com¬ 
mander, seventy-five years of age, fifty of which had 
been spent in hard service in India. The British 
numbered only fifty-nine gunners and a few in¬ 
valids. It was certain, too, that in the event of an 
outbreak, the popiilatoin would be absolutely sympa¬ 
thetic with the mutineers; while, twelve miles away, 
at Bithiir, was the palace of Ndna Scihib, whose heart 
was full of vengeful fury against the Government which 
had refused to continue to him the pension allotted to 
the late Peshwa. But so well had the Nj 4 nd masked 
his hatred that he lived on the most friendly terms with 
the British residents at Cawnpur, and when the trouble 
broke out he was profuse in his avowals of loyalty. 
No suspicion of his falseness entered the mind of 
Wheeler and his officers, and they heeded not the 
cautious warnings of Lawrence and Martin Gubbins> 
who felt that the Mardthd noble^s recent inexplicable 
tour laid him open to something more than suspicion. 
But though Wheeler was beguiled by Ndnd Sdhib, 
he showed greater judgment than most of the military 
authorities in anticipating the probable effect of the 
rising upon his sepoys, and he lost no time in preparing 
for defence. Anxious, however, not to precipitate a 
revolt, he decided as a matter of policy not to occupy 
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magazine, which with the cantonments was left 
wholly unprotected. Instead,a rnud wall about four feet 
high was hurriedly thrown up round two long, low 
thatched buildings adjoining the native lines, and form¬ 
erly used as hospitals. Such as it was, the entrench¬ 
ment measured 500 by 300 feet. Supplies of food and 
ammimition were hastily collected, and ten guns were 
mounted behind the walls. Whilst these preparations 
were goingon, urgent messages ^^^ere sent for reinforce¬ 
ments to Sir Henry Lawrence at Lucknow and to N 4 n 4 
Sdhib at Bithiir. Ill as Lawrencecould spare any of his 
own little force, he chivalrously sent off fifty men and 
half a battery to Cawnpur. On the 22nd, Wheeler, who 
would not listen to any suspicions of Niind Sdhib s good 
faith, placed the treasury in the hands of his retainers. 

On the same day, alarmed lest the approaching 
Muhammadan festival should be the signal for an 
outbreak, nearly all the Europeans took refuge within 
the entrenchments^ To their joy, however, the day 
passed by without dangler. Thrown ofi' their guard, 
the spirits of the garrison rose, and Wheeler immedi¬ 
ately repaid the sacrifice made by Lawrence by sending 
him some of the reinforcements which had come in 
from Benares. But alas! the anxiety increased rather 
than lessened every day. And on the evening of the 
4th of June, the dreaded crisis came. At first, it was 
not a combined movement, yet, a few hours later, all 
the native regiments mutinied save eighty men of the 
53rd, who with astonishing steadfastness remained 
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their colours. At this dramatic stage Ndna 
Sahib placed himself at the head of the mutineers. 
‘‘What have I to do with the British? I am wholly 
yours,” he had replied to a deputation of the rebels 
which waited upon him begging that he would lead 
them to Delhi. But, as a matter of fact, the wily 
Mardthd was intent only on his own claims, and he 
easily persuaded the sepoys to return with him to 
attack the British troops at Cawnpur. 

At early dawn on the 6th, the anxious garrison of 
465 men, more than seventy of whom were siek, with 
200 women and 200 children, were dismayed by the 
news that Nand Sdhib had broken his pledges and 
joined the rebel camp. This disheartening report was 
quickly followed by a message w^arning them to expect 
an attack. After days of intolerable suspense, of 
expectations and hopes never realised, the news 
came as a cruel blow. Wheeler's faith in Ndna Sahib 
had been strong, while all along it had been believed 
that the mutineers would be in too great a hurry to 
join the ringleaders at Delhi to wait to deliver an 
attack. But though the hopes of the unhappy garrison 
were ruthlessly shattered, Wheeler and his brave com¬ 
panions resolutely prepared for the unequal fight; if 
they were beaten within their miserable defences, they 
could die the death of patriots. Imbued with this 
lofty spirit, the heroism of the garrison at Cawnpur 
was worthy of the noblest traditions of our history. 
A few hours later, 3,000 mutineers, flushed with their 
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■unary work of plunder and slaughter in the city, 
and led by Tdntia Topi, Ndnd SAhib’s trusted 
cominander-in-chief, had surrounded the frail mud 
enclosure. 

The history of the world has no more mournful 
story to tell than that of the doomed garrison of 
Cawnpur. For three desperate weeks the besieged 
fought for dear life under every conceivable disadvan¬ 
tage. Two stifling bungalows afforded the only shelter 
for all,including the wounded,the women, and children. 
Day and night a shower of shot and shell swept the 
entrenchments, and though the defenders, soldiers, 
civilians, and the faithful sepoys, fighting side by side, 
displayed a courage and skill never excelled in military 
history, they fell fast. Before the end of the first week all 
the fifty-nine artillerymen had been killed or disabled. 
Then a sad disaster happened, which the besieged had 
always feared would occur. A red-hot shot fired the 
dry thatch of the bungalow within which forty wounded 
were crowded, and some women and children, and the 
distracted soldiers dared not quit their posts even to 
rescue the helpless ones from the flames. Yet death 
at that hour was a merciful escape from the dreadful 
sufferings in store for the survivors. 

Who can describe in adequate language the awful 
horrors that followed ? Their only shelter destroyed, 
famished with hunger, parched with thirst, the 
wounded, and crouching women with half-dying 
children in their arms, huddled together beneath the 
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mud walls, while the handful of bkafA 
^err^hting against fearful odds steadily dwindled. 
But no lion at bay ever showed a more unconquerable 
front than that little band of emaciated heroes, and 
after the first terrible repulse by the noble-hearted 
defenders, it was some time before the enemy sum¬ 
moned courage to charge again. Instead, the rebels 
contented themselves with pouring an incessant and 
unpitying shower of shot and shell into the entrench¬ 
ments. The only well in the garrison lay beyond a 
space exposed to the heaviest fire, and to attempt to 
reach it was to invite almost certain death. But it 
was harder to listen to the piteous cries of the children, 
and at the risk of their lives, brave men dashed 
across the belt of withering fire to draw water for the 
sufferers, and many a gallant soul fell in the attempt. 

One solitary English officer, deserted by his 
mutinous men, made his way into the entrenchments, 
and he was the only addition the garrison received. 
Lawrence wrote sorrowfully that he was powerless; 
Neill, as we know, could not move from Allahabad. 
Slowly, the last ray of hope fled, for the women and 
children were like a dead weight around the neck of 
a swimmer struggling against the current. But for 
their helpless charges, the men might have cut their 
way through the sw'arms of sepoys, terrible as were 
the odds against such a venture. Day after day 
passed, and all attempts to obtain help having failed, 
the garrison, seeing that it was the only chance of life 
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^mained for the women and children, at last 
to surrender. It was the heaviest sacrifice 
that could have been demanded of the heroic band 
who had defended their position so nobly. Still, the 
terms of the treaty were strictly honourable. Their 
guns and treasure were to be given up, and in return, 
Nini Sdhib agreed to allow the garrison to ‘‘march 
out with their arms and sixty rounds of ammunition 
to each man/1 and promised them boats, provisions, 
and safe conduct down the river to Allahdbdd. 

The morning of the 27th dawned, and the battle- 
stained column, wan and ragged—armed men moving 
like shadows, but with firm set lips and the look of 
soldiers who know how to face death—the brave 
suffering women, little children and wounded men 
being carried—filed out of the battered entrench¬ 
ments and down to the Sati Chaura Ghdt on the 
banks of the Ganges, a distance of a mile. A great 
crowd of natives had assembled to watch the embark¬ 
ation, and the clumsy leaf-thatched barges lay moored 
at the water’s edge. The embarking was, however, 
but a blind. Under cover, along the curve of the 
river banks fronting the boats, a thousand sepoys and 
some squadrons of native cavalry lay hidden, waiting 
the signal to open fire on their unsuspecting victims, 
while the cowardly Tdntia Topi w^as on the spot to 
execute the orders of his master, the infamous Ndnd 
Sdhib. Hardly had the wearied men and women 
crowded into the boats, than a bugle, the signal for 
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sounded. Instantly the banks bristled wth 
muskets, and the hail of grape shot and bullets swept 
the boats. The attack being wholly unexpected, the 
effect was deadly; the treacherous Nind Sdhib and 
his counsellors had determined that not one of the 
garrison should e.scape, and burning cinders were laid 
under the thatched roofs of the boats, which in a few 
minutes later leapt into flames. The native oarsmen 
fled. From boat after boat the shrieks of helpless 
women and children rose to a seemingly pitiless 
Heaven. The sick and the wounded were either 
suffocated or burnt to death. Men flung themselves 
overboard and made frantic efforts to push off the 
heavy boats from the banks. But in vain. Many 
were shot down, and now the cavalry galloped up to 
the river side. They splashed into the water with 
drawn sabres, and the grim slaughter of the unconquer¬ 
able garrison reddened the stream with blood. At 
last a message from Ntlnd S^hib stayed the massacre, 
and the miserable survivors, a hundred and twenty- 
five in number, were taken prisoners and dragged 
back to Cawnpur, where the men were immediately 
shot; the women and children being reserved for the 
last act of the awful tragedy. Only four men, two 
officers. Captain Mowbray Thomson and Tieutenant 
Delafosse, with Private Murphy and Gunner Sullivan, 
escaped after the most appalling adventure.s, by 
•swimming six miles down the river to Oudh. 

By Nana Sdhib’s command all the earlier fugitives 
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^‘'ategarh had been butchered soon afterTTielF 
arrival. Other unfortunates had, however, followed, 
and now, with the fragment of the Cawnpur garrison, 
Ndna S 4 hib’s captives numbered five men and two 
hundred and six women and children, all of whom 
were confined in a small building known as the 
Bib/ghar. Who can imagine even faintly the anguish 
endured by the victims brought in fresh from the 
horrible carnage, their very garments drenched with 
blood, and themselves pursued to the end by the 
undying hatred and cruelty of Ndnd Sdhib ? But the 
time of suffering—one of the most terrible of which 
human annals can tell—slowly drew to a close. On 
the 15th of July, Ndnd Sahib heard the alarming 
tidings that his troops had been beaten, and that 
Havelock's avenging army was within a day's march 
of Cawnpur. Stung to the quick, the fear and rage 
of the cowardly traitor rose to fever heat, and he 
immediately ordered the wholesale massacre of his 
prisoners. The five men were dragged into his 
presence and killed before him. Then with 3/tet 
grosser brutality a picked body of sepoys was sent 
to shoot the women and children. But blood-stained 
as they w^ere, when they were posted at the windows, 
the sepoys quailed at the piteous spectacle, and fired 
not at the victims but at the ceiling. .But Ndna 
Sdhib knew no pity. In obedience to his ruthless 
bidding, five assassins armed with knives entered the 
Blb/ghar and slaughtered the women £^nd children. 
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'next morning the murderers hurriedly dragged 
out the bodies, and thrust the living and dead 
together down a well in the courtyard. 

Well might the destroyers tremble at the thunder 
of Havelock’s guns, now near at hand. On the 17th, 
the British troops marched into the capital. 
Victorious as they had been in four stern combats 
with the enemy, their triumphs were forgotten in the 
news that the women and children whom they had 
come to rescue, had been slain. In deepest de.spair 
men hurried to the Bibighar to know the worst. 
Maddened at the sight of the room—foul with blood 
—in which the tragedy had been committed^ they 
dashed into the courtyard. Out there, close beside 
them, was the uncovered well, where, the ordeal over 
at last, the victims slept stilled in death, and the 
rough, war-worn soldiers, whose nerves had been as 
steel in their death-grapple with the mutineers, broke 
down, and fairly sobbed with rage and anguish. 
With the dreadful scene indelibly stamped into 
their memory, they left the accursed spot to exact a 
terrible retribution. 

Forty-two miles away across the river at Lucknow, 
much the same state of affairs had to be encountered. 
Here too, the European garrison, enormouslj' over¬ 
matched, rose grandly to the occasion, and held 
out under incredible hardships, with a valour and 
constancy that places the siege of Lucknow high 
amongst the heroic actions of the world. That the 
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ultimately emerged victorious, escaping 
late of the garrison at Cawnpur, was due to the fore¬ 
thought of Henry Lawrence, the Chief Commissioner 
of Oudh, who had foreseen the storm. Nothing 
could exceed the sagacity, gentleness, and patience 
with which Lawrence had striven to heal the discon¬ 
tent w'hich prevailed in the district. But with unerring 
jtidgment, he had pieced his knowledge together, and 
had seized upon the real trouble. Not from the people 
whose grievances he had tried to assuage was the 
mischief to be apprehended, but from the discontented 
sepoy regiments—there lay the danger. What he 
foresaw/ occurred. But thanks to his care and 
foresight, when the outbreak came, the Residency at 
Lucknow had been partially fortified and provisioned. 
Yet, in the great siege-drama about to begin at 
Lucknow, the lines held by the British did not consist 
of a regular scientifically defended position, but 
merely of a series of houses, yards, and gardens, hastily 
united by means of improvised defences. Within the 
city, in some cases, the houses held by the rebels 
were only separated from the houses held by the 
garrison by a narrow lane some few feet wide. 

The fall of Cawnpur was the signal for the 
gathering of the mutineers in the neighbourhood. 
On the first intelligence of their assembling, 
Lawrence made a gallant but unsuccessful attempt to 
strike a swift, sudden blow which should extinguish 
the movement before reinforcements made it more. 
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rto^0}dah\e. With a small force of 700 men, one 4 ialf 
of whom were natives, he marched out of Lucknow, 
hoping to meet the foe at the., Kokrail bridge. But 
at this point no enemy was in sight Then Lawrence 
pushed on. to Ishmaelgunj, a fatal advance, as the 
result proved, for his little handful of men were 
spent with fatigue and hunger. Behind the long 
rows of trees screening the village of Chinhat lurked 
the mutineers, and the first sign of their presence was 
a shattering volley. In a moment the weary troops 
threw themselves into the fight with all the energy 
and fire of which they were capable; but the odds 
w’ere too great Very soon some of the native 
gunners deserted. Then the native cavalry took to 
flight And so the fortunes of the day were decided. 
The sun beat down upon the bloody field, where, 
struggle as the British might, the enemy was fast lap¬ 
ping them round, and with a heavy heart Lawrence gave 
the order to fall back on the Residency. Hard and 
fast the mutineers swarmed at his heels, and before 
night fell they had closely invested the British 
position and the siege had begun. 

And now the rebels flowed swiftly onwards into 
Lucknow. By the 2nd of July, the besieging army 
had swelled to over 60,000, while the defenders, all 
told, numbered 927 Europeans and 665 faithful 
sepoys. All that Lawrence could do for a successful 
defence he had done. " But he came too late to save 
the mutiny, only in time,^' as M^lleson says, ‘‘ to save 
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irfSxm honour and to save Oudh.” One more day of 
laborious strain and the brave chivalrous chief whose 
unselfivsh example set the men around him a high stan¬ 
dard of duty, fell mortally wounded by a shell which 
crashed through the room in which he lay. No 
thought of fame or glory came to the dying man who 
had so manfully borne the burden and heat of a time 
of stress such as few are called to endure. His 
humility was on the same scale as his merits. He 
had tried to do his duty,’^ and he desired that only 
this modest epitaph should be written above his grave. 
Yet the record of Henry Lawrence’s thirty years of 
strenuous labour for the State is one of which his 
countrymen may well feel proud. To Major Banks 
he made over the Chief Commissionership, and he 
entrusted the military command to Brigadier Inglis of 
the 32nd Regiment, solemnly charging them never 
to surrender. And then, at early dawn on the 4th, 
amid the roar and thunder of the cannon which told 
of a brave defiance to Britain’s enemies, one of the 
noblest heroes of the old Bengal army passed to his rest. 

Right faithfully did Brigadier Inglis and Ma jor Banks 
strive to fulfil that dying adjuration—never surrender. 
Nothing short of the most heroic effort could have 
held the weak defence for a single hour against the 
overwhelming numbers of the enemy. But hard 
pressed as it was, a whole fortnight passed and still 
the garrison resolutely maintained its position. 
Then, on the 20th, the mutineers attempted a 
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assault. For the Europeans it was an 
agonising moment, and “ even the wounded left their 
beds to join in the defence.” Bravely the rebels 
fought and with great spirit and determination. But, 
mindful of the terrible issue of Cawnpur, the resolution 
of the garrison rose to the highest point. Up, closer 
and closer, surged the dense living wave, falling, 
rising, until the foremost of its leaders had leaped 
with a yell into the ditch followed by his men. For 
four hours the soldiers within the lines held the 
attacking force doggedly at bay, firing fast and true 
into' their ranks, until, at last, after heavy loss, the 
storlners fell back, beaten and disheartened, and 
abandoned the attack. But the rejoicing over this 
providential victory was damped on the morrow by the 
death of Banks, who was shot through the temple 
while watching the movements of the enemy. And 
now Inglis stood alone in his responsible charge. But 
that same night a pensioned sepoy named Ungud, 
found his way pa.st the enemy’s sentries into the 
entrenchments, carrying tidings of Havelock’s 
successes at Cawnpur. A few hours’ rest and the 
same messenger had departed. Within three days 
he returned with a cheering message that ere another 
week should be passed the relieving column would 
have arrived. But alas 1 the promise was signally 
confuted by events. What did happen was that 
still unrelieved, terribly hard pressed, suffering un¬ 
paralleled hardships, the garrison stood their ground, 
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ta^Hpg three more determined assaults on their 
position with a sublime courage that each time success¬ 
fully repelled the foe. Not until the 25th of September, 
did Outran! and Havelock lead the rescuers through 
the Bailey Guard into the entrenchments. 

Throughout these critical weeks the heroic soldier- 
saint, Henry Havelock, had been following on the 
track of the mutineers. Little as his name and 
achievements were then known at home, Havelock 
was already a seasoned veteran who had seen forty- 
five years of service—years of exceptional dangers 
and difficulties. He had fought brilliantly in twenty- 
two fights, sharing the harassing experiences of the 
Burmese, Afghin, MarAthd and Sikh wars, and know¬ 
ing no fear of aught save sin. The dream of his life 
had been to command a British army in the field, 
and to this end he had equipped himself with a com¬ 
plete mastery of military history. But again and 
again, inferior men had been placed in command, and 
he had cheerfully obeyed. Now at sixty-one years 
of age, the opportunity had come. Such was the 
man to whom the task of relieving Cawnpur and 
Lucknow W'as entrusted. On the 25th of June, 
Havelock left Calcutta, but ere he had reached 
Allahibad (June 30th), Cawnpur had fallen. Several 
days passed, however, before the terrible tidings 
reached him. 

At Allahiibad, Havelock found himself at a dead¬ 
lock, held back by the same want of supplies apd 
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and delayed Neill. 
Still Neill's energy had prevaileKi at last, and on the 
day that Havelock arrived he had succeeded in getting 
off an advance column under Major Renaud. This 
small force consisted of 400 men of the Madras 
Fusiliers and 84th Regiment, and of 300 Sikhs with 
two guns. Waiting was cruel, for who could tell how 
long the beleaguered garrison could hold out? Yet 
a week elapsed before the General could move, and 
in the midst of his anxious preparations the grievous 
news was sent back from Rcnaud that Cawnpur had 
fallen. Harder than ever Havelock worked to 
organise the relieving force and to accelerate the 
campaign. So impatient was he to start that on the 
7th of July, with a total force of 1,000 Europeans, 
120 Sikhs, a little band of eighteen volunteer cavalry, 
and with but six guns, he commenced his memorable 
march. But small in numbers, the relieving army 
was formidable in quality. .Neill’s Lambs” were 
there ; the renowned Ross-shire Buffs ; veterans of the 
84th whose comrades were in the distressed garri- 
sons ; hard fighters of the 64th who had fought under 
Havelock in the Persian campaign ; Maude's artillery¬ 
men, and the Sikhs,'who had won for themselves 
imperishable fame ; and the dauntless little band of 
volunteers under Captain Barrow who proved them¬ 
selves worthy to stand with their valiant comrades. 
Cholera, disease and sunstroke dogged their path, yet 
at all hazards they pressed on, 
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lie I2th, Havelock caught up Renaud, and tTi^ 
Inarched on to within four miles of Fatehpiir. While 
the men breakfasted on the morning of the 13th, 
Colonel Tytler and the volunteer cavalry rode forth 
to reconnoitre. Before they reached the head of the 
plain the enemy’s troopers slipped out from behind 
some distant trees and rushed upon them in hot 
pursuit. Hardly had Tytler and his escort regained 
the camp when a 4 lb. shot crashed into the sun-baked 
earth not a couple of hundred yards from where the 
General stood, a signal that the battle had com¬ 
menced. The soldiers seized their arms and fell into 
place. But the hostile horsemen sweeping across the 
plain seem not to have realised that Renaud’s little 
force was no longer at their mercy, and the fiery 
advance was only checked at sight of Havelock’s 
army drawn up in steady formation ready to receive 
them. Four hours of hard fighting saw the sepoys 
driven from their strong position and scattered in 
utter rout Havelock had fought and won his first 
battle, and had captured eleven guns, without losing 
a single British soldier. With a high heart, on the 
15th, the victors rushed the sepoys’ entrenchments at 
Aong ; but here the gallant Renaud was killed at the 
head of his regiment The bridge over the Pandu 
Nadi had still to be secured, for, if that were 
destroyed, Havelock knew that he would be delayed 
indefinitely. Again brave hearts rose to the emer¬ 
gency. That same afternoon the tired men who had 
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endured a fivt hours’ heavy march, and a 
fierce action under a bla^i^g sun, cleared the bridge, 
charging right and left into the midst of the gunners, 
scattering the foe^and capturing their guns. Only 
twenty-three miles lay between them and Cawnpur, 
for though the garrison was now known to have 
been destroyed, they heard that a remnant—the 
women and children—still lived. With God’s help 
we shall save them, or every man of us die in the 
attempt,” Havelock cried sternly, and the soldiers 
registered the vow in their hearts. So, wearied and 
spent as they were, they tramped doggedly on under 
a fierce sun, until man after man dropped from the 
overpowering heat and fatigue. For sixteen miles 
the army advanced, and then the order was given to 
halt under some trees. But not for long might the 
exhausted men rest, Ndn^ Sdhib, at the head of 
5,000 picked troops, had come out from the capital, 
and drawing up his sepoys in a crescent extending 
one mile and a quarter, barred the Trunk Road along 
which he calculated Havelock must advance. But 
instead of doing this, by a masterly movement, the 
British General ordered the Fusiliers and his handful 
of cavalry to engage the enemy’s centre, while he 
crept round and attacked its left wing. The decisive 
moment of the battle was that which saw the High¬ 
landers—the gallant Ross-shire Buffs—charge the guns 
with fixed bayonets and force the enemy to head¬ 
long flight. Yet, for a moment, amid the swirl and 
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breathless charge, the Highlanders paused 
to cheer a fine exploit of the small force of eighteen 
British volunteer cavalry, who, without waiting for 
the order to charge, dashed straight into the thick of 
the enemy’s sowars. 

But the mutineers had fallen back only to rally, 
and Ndnd Sihib on an elephant was to be seen 
riding from point to point along the line of his troops. 
Again Havelock’s little band, in spite of their terrible 
exhaustion, leapt to their feet in answer to the 
General’s appeal, and prepared for a supreme effort. 
With a rush the gallant 64th, led by Major Stirling, 
dashed up the open road. Conspicuous in front, 
showing a spirit and example which put fresh heart 
into the sorely tried men, rode Henry Havelock, the 
General’s son and aide-de-camp, ayouth in his twenties. 
Cool and resolute, he pluckily led the way to what 
seemed certain death. A gun placed by Ndnd Sahib 
in the centre of the road had for the moment checked 
the advance of the British troops. But the gallant 
youth, placing himself at their head, rode straight for 
it, and those who saw him bearing down upon the 
muzzle of the gun proudly record it as one of the 
brightest memories of the eventful battle of Cawnpur. 
He lived to wear the Victoria Cross for that day’s 
gallant work. And now the sepoys emptied round 
after round of grape shot, and the British ranks 
were sadly thinned : but although their track was 
strewn with the dead and wounded, the enemy finally 
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;^rQ^^And fled in total rout. The daj was won, 
Ndna Sdhib galloped off in headlong flight, not daring 
to draw rein until he found himself at Bithiir. Next 
morning the victorious troops entered Cawnpur, all 
the exultation of victory gone, for ere they reached 
the city they had learned the crowning horror of Nina 
Sihib’s brutality. In the well of Cawnpur his victims, 
one hundred and eighteen women and ninety-two 
children, lay foully murdered. 

On tile 20th, Neill, who had waited behind to 
provide for the safety of Allahdbad, arrived to 
inflict,'’ as he himself said, *‘ a fearful punishment for 
a revolting, cowardly, and barbarous deed, and to 
strike terror into the rebels.” But three cities had 
still to be saved, Havelock told his men-—Lucknow, 
Agra, Delhi—before their task would be accomplished. 
News had come from Lucknow that the brave Henry 
Lawrence was dead, and that thousands of rebels 
swarmed around the Residency. And, haunted by 
the harassing dread lest the garrison should fall 
before it could be relieved, Havelock and his gallant 
men held bravely to their work. But it was a hard 
feat to transport his force across the Ganges, now 
swollen by the hea\y rains, and rushing like a torrent 
past the city, while the rice fields were all under water, 
and the rain pelted down in sheets. 

All told, the relieving column now numbered 1,500 
men, 1,200 Europeans, 300 Sikhs, with 12 small guns, 
and two troops of mounted infantry. Small enough 
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ires, its record was to be great, when after 
repeated trials and long waiting, it should force its 
way in triumph into Lucknow. On the morning of 
the 29th, the Oudh sepoys were driven from Unao, 
nine miles from Cawnpiir. Only six miles further on, 
the enemy was beaten that same day at Bashiratganj. 
But the joy of again winning two victories in a single 
day could not hide the sorry truth. Alas I one-sixth 
of the European force had already succumbed, mown 
down as much by cholera, exposure and fatigue as 
by the enemy’s fire; while in front'of them every 
mud-walled village in Oudh boasted its fortifi¬ 
cations. The villagers themselves were many of 
them ex-soldiers, accustomed to the use of arms ; 
and round Lucknow the sepoys swarmed by 
thousands. To struggle on would be to fling away 
their lives for nothing, since not one of his heroes 
would have lived to see, much less pass the Bailey 
Gate at Lucknow. So, to the bitter disappointment 
of the gallant band, Havelock sorrowfully moved 
back towards Cawnpur. On the 5th of August, 


he again essayed to advance, and came off victor in a 
second battle at Bashfratganj ; but he again reluct¬ 
antly retreated, seeing how worse than futile it would 
be to advance with his handful of men, whose inevit¬ 
able destruction would probably involve the Lucknow 
Residency itself in disaster. In the midst of this 
torturing postponement, an urgent appeal for help 
came from Neill, the man whose energy and fearless- 
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fad become a by-word in the army. Four 
thousand sepoys had assembled at Bithdr with the 
object of attacking Cawnpur; would the General 
come to the rescue? Perceiving the peril which 
threatened his lieutenant, Havelock made haste to 
relieve him. Yet it was of vital importance that the 
Oudh rebels should not attribute his retirement to fear. 
So the next day he marched out and inflicted a third 
defeat upon the enemy which was re-assembling at 
Bashiratganj, and after this, on the 13th, the wearied 
troops marched back and re-entered Cawnpur. Still, 
the position was so desperate that repose was out of 
the question. On the i6th Havelock and his gallant 
forces took the field again, making a heavy eight 
hours’ march under the blazing sun to Bithur, where 
after a severe action they again gained a brilliant 
victory over Nana Sahib’s army. 

Nine battles had Havelock fought and won under 
unparalleled difficulties and hardships during his six 
weeks’ campaign, only to find when he returned to 
Cawnpur that his command was taken from him 
without one word of thanks or explanation from his 
Government. He had been superseded by Major- 
General Sir James Oiitram. If aught could soften 
the blow it was that his command passed to the 
Bayard of India. 

In the days of their old intimacy, Napier had so 
named his friend. And indeed it needed no coat of 
mail to make the Bayard of India the very ideal of 
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verray perfight gentil knight” His loving 
reverence, his chivalrous courtesy, his strong courage, 
bis stainless honour, his manliness, and self-sacrificing 
devotion to a righteous cause, make James Outram 
the embodiment of knightly virtues. But actions 
speak louder than words. On the night of the iSth 
of September, Outram entered Calcutta, and the next 
day saw the issue of a Divisional Order which has no 
precedent in military annals. Thus the order ran :— 
The important duty of relieving the garrison of 
Lucknow had been entrusted to Brigadier-General 
Havelock, C,B.; and Major-General Outram feels that 
it is due to this distinguished officer, and the strenuous 
and noble exertion which he has already made to 
effect that object, that to him should accrue the 
honour of that achievement. . , The Major-General, 
therefore, in gratitude for, and admiration of, the 
brilliant deeds in arms achieved by General Havelock 
and his gallant troops, will cheerfully waive his rank 
on the occasion ; and will accompany the force to 
Lucknow in his Civil capacity as Chief Commissioner 
of Oudh, tendering his Military Services to Brigadier- 
General Havelock as a volunteer.” 

Indeed, so diligently had Havelock worked, that by 
the 20th the Ganges was crossed, and he rode forth, 
not with only the scanty remnant of his original 
column, but with a force of 2,388 European 
infantry, more than 100 volunteer cavalry under 
Barrow, 282 artillery under Maude and Olpherts, 
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and 59 Native irregular cavalry. And now 
the way was a straight naarch* The first day saw the 
rebels put to flight at Mangalwdr, and when night 
fell on the 22nd, the distant roar of the enem/s guns 
at Lucknow could be plainly heard. The next 
morning the high-walled gardens known as the 
Alambdgh, which abut on the Cawnpur road about 
two miles out of Lucknow, were in sight. It was a 
strong position, and Havelock’s cavalry, sent forth to 
reconnoitre, reported that the enemy was massed 
here in great numbers. The mutineers, their left 
wing resting on the Alamb%h, their centre and right 
protected by hillocks, blocked the advance. Promptly 
the attack began. Under a withering fire, Maude, 
Olpherts, and Vincent Eyre broke the enemy’s centre 
and left; Neill crushed in their right, the Fusiliers 
captured the Alamb^gh, and the mutineers were 
chased across the Charbdgh Bridge which spans the 
canal Brave news that Delhi had at last been 
captured by their comrades reached the w^earied 
soldiers that same night. 

From the 8th of June, the night of the battle of 
Badllki-Sarai, until his death from cholera in July, 
Barnard had watched and waited on the Ridge before 
Delhi. Sir Archclale Wilson, his successor, was now 
doing the same, and no harder task ever fell to general’s 
lot Siege, in the true sense, it could not be, for the 
city walls were seven miles in extent, far too extensive 
to be invested by the little force at his command, 
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fortifications were too strong to be affected 
by his batteries. So, until reinforcements came, 
Wilson felt that he was powerless. The first regiment 
to arrive was the famous Guides from Mard<in under 
Captain Henry Daly, whose rapid march fills a 
brilliant page in the history of the mutiny. On the 
13th of May, within six hours of receiving his orders, 
Daly was in the saddle, hastening with his 800 
stalwart frontier-men towards Delhi. In three weeks 
the Guides covered 580 miles, and on the 9th of June 
they marched with a fine swinging stride into the 
camp at Delhi, and three hours after went into 
action.”* From now onwards, reinforcements dribbled 
nto Wilson's force. From Peshdwar, the Chiei 
Commissioner of the Punjab, Sir John Lawrence, 
dispatched 300 Sikh artillerymen, and 1,200 Sikh 
sappers and miners. But for the expostulation of 
Edwardes and Nicholson, and the decision of Canning, 
he would have yielded up Peshawar to Dost 
Muhammad, and sent on every regular soldier he had 
to the attack, content to depend upon the levies of the 
loyal Rdjas of Jind and Ndbha, and the Rflja of 
Patidla, with 1,000 Sikhs, for the defence of the 
Punjab. Charged by Canning to hold on toPeshdwar 
to the last, Lawrence obeyed, and never for a moment 
slackened his hold on the Punjab. But in spite of all, 
so anxious did the aspect of affairs in Hindustan 
make him, that he boldly denuded himself of all his 
* Holmes, History of the Mutinyy chap, x, p. 330. 
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troops, reserving but 4,000 for himself, 
hurried off his “Movable Column” of 2,50x3 men 
southward to the front. At its head rode John 
Nicholson, Deputy-Commissioner of Peshdwar, of 
whom Herbert Edwardes had said to Canning, “ If 
ever there is a desperate deed to be done in India, 
John Nicholson is the man to do it.” 

Absolutely fearless, true as steel, an invincible 
leader, tender as a woman to those he loved, yet 
unbending in his wrath, “the beau ideal of a soldier 
and a gentleman,” he was almost worshipped by his 
troopers, and he in.spired the Sikhs with such awe 
and reverence that they venerated him as the very 
Deity of War incarnate. Nicholson, indeed, was one 
of the greatest among all the heroic men of the 
Mutiny. By force of ability he accomplished what¬ 
ever task he was set. Such was the man who rode to 
the rescue of Delhi. On the 14th of August, the 
great Brigadier marched with his column into the 
camp on the Ridge to put fresh heart into the 
dispirited officers and men. On the 2Sth, he fought 
and won the battle of Najafgarh, routing a large 
force of mutineers who had assembled to intercept 
the long-expected siege train from Firozpur, which 
was at last on its journey down. On the 4th 
of September the belated siege artillery arrived, and 
now there were siege guns, waggons and ammunition 
sufficient to smash “ Delhi to powder.”* 

* Frazer, BrtIM India, chap, xiv, p. 302. 
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Efe thousand invalids lay in hospital, but by the 
5th, 3,3CX) British troops, 5,400 sepoys, 2,500 levies 
sent by the lo}'al princes, were waiting to begin the 
assault. The Engineefs guided by Baird Smith, and 
stimulated by the marvellous energy and resourceful¬ 
ness of Captain Alexander Taylor, worked their 
hardest to have the heavy batteries ready. Thanks 
to these indefatigable men, the guns were mounted, 
and the work of breaching began. By the 13th, the 
breach was ready, and before daylight on the 14th, 
four columns and a reserve marched down the road 
leading to the city. The leader was Nicholson. To 
no other dare Wilson entrust the general command. 
The plan of assault was for the first column, led by 
Nicholson, to storm the breach near the main-guard, 
and escalade the bastion ; the second, led by 
Brigadier Jones, was to storm the water bastion ; 
while the third, led by Colonel Colin Campbell, was 
to blow open the Kashmir Gate and so force its way 
into the streets of Delhi; the fourth column, led by 
Major Reid, was to fight its way to, and through, the 
Lahore Gate.* 

At the supreme moment, with a ringing cheer, the 
Rifles dashed forward and opened fire and at once 
their comrades rushed after them to the assault. 
Swiftly the leaders of the first column advanced with 
their scaling ladders, while the enemy, massed in the 
breach, received them with a terrific fire, and 


* Holmes, History of the Mutmy^ chap, x, p. 361. 
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up the loosened blocks of stone, furiously 
hurled them over the walls, shouting and yelling 
defiance, Man after man fell riddled with shot and 
crushed by the awful avalanche, but the stormers 
pressed on, heedless of death, as they followed their 
general. Another moment, and two ladders were 
planted, and under a sweeping fire, Nicholson sprang 
up, his men following, and in they swarmed; the 
sepoys fled, and the first post, the main guard, was 
won. The second column working for the left breach 
at the water bastion, had been received with a like 
appallingfire, that might well have staggered the troops. 
Its ranks were sadly thinned ; twenty-nine out of the 
thirty-nine sappers carrying the ladders fell within 
the first few minutes. Yet the survivors heroically 
scaled the breach and flung themselves into the street. 

Meantime, the daring feat of laying the powder- 
bags to blow open the Kashmir Gate, had been 
gallantly and successfully accomplished by half-a- 
dozen heroes who had volunteered for the dangerous 
work—Lieutenants Home and Salkeld of the 
Engineers, Bugler Hawthorne of the S^ncl, and 
Sergeants Carmichael, Smith and Burgess, from the 
third column. Creeping forth silently ahead of their 
comrades, and finally racing across the open, they 
reached the Kashmir Gate under heavy fire ; Home, 
with the bugler close behind, placed his bag, and 
then leapt into the ditch. Carmichael came next, 
only to be shot dead ere he had time to hang 
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Smith, close at his heels, did it for him, 
hung his own bag, and set the fuses, Salkeld standing 
by with the match. As Salkeld stooped to fire the 
charge he fell shot through the arm and leg. Even then 
he stolidly gripped the match, holding it out towards 
Smith, bidding him fire. Burgess, who was nearest, 
took it, and then rolled over mortally wounded into 
the ditch. The next instant, Smith had fired the 
train, and the gate was blown in, he himself clinging 
to the wall below in the ditch, while Bugler 
Hawthorne sounded the advance. With a cheer 
CampbeH’s column charged through the ruined gate¬ 
way, where lay the dead bodies of the rebels who 
had been killed by the explosion, and so entered the 
city. The fourth column under the indomitable Reid, 
in which marched the Kashmir levies, the stalwart 
Guides, and the dauntless little Ghiirkas had, however, 
been terribly decimated in a severe struggle with the 
enemy at Kishengangi. Reid himself was wounded, 
and it was only after the sorely-stricken column had, 
been reinforced by the Cavalry Brigade under Hope 
Grant, and after Tombs with his horse artillery had 
Come to the rescue, that Hindu Rao's house, the 
position which the troops had occupied, was rendered 
secure against further attack. 

‘' Along a narrow lane that led from Trevelgah 
Gange, Nicholson led his men against the Lahore 
Gate . . . but that narrow lane was swept by con¬ 
centrated grape and musketry—a veritable rain of 
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-and there the noble and enthusiastic young 
general feU desperately wounded.” Never again would 
the hero of Delhi—“ the grandest man under whom I 
have ever served,” Lord Roberts wrote of him fifty 
years later—lead his adoring troops to victory. But 
five more weary days of fighting in the streets had 
still to be faced before Delhi was taken. And besides 
losing the finest soldier in the camp, its capture lost the 
Empire sixty officers and 1,085 men, while the siege 
itself, from the 8th of June to the 20thof September, cost 
the lives of 2,151 Europeans and of 1,686 loyal sepoys.^ 
Amid the confusion the feeble old Emperor Bahddur 
Shcih had fled with his family to the tomb of his 
ancestor Humdyiin, about six miles out of Delhi. 
Next day Hodson, the impetuous and daring, rode in 
pursuit with his horsemen and brought back the 
fugitive to the city, there to stand his trial. But the 
king’s sons were at large, and again Hodson of 
Hodson’s Horse rode out to their hiding place. He 
had promised the old Emperor that his life should be 
spared, but not so would he deal with the three princes. 
The miserable men had to surrender unconditionally, 
and before they reached Delhi, seeing that the excited 
mob pressed upon the guard escorting the captives, 
and fearing a rescue, Hodson shot them dead with his 
own hands. The Emperor was tried and found guilty 
of rebellion, treason, and murder, and he was after¬ 
wards sent a State prisoner to Rangoon, where he died 
* British India^ by R. W. Frazer, LL.B., chap, xiv, p. 303. 
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^mber, 1862. And the last of the Mughals was 
buried secretly in the night time that no man might 
know his resting place. 

To return to Lucknow. On the 23rd of September, 
the day that Nicholson died, Havelock and Outram 
receu^e^ the news that Delhi had fallen. That day 
they had themselves grappled with the Lucknow 
• mutineej^, coming off victorious, and, as we have seen, 
the Alamb^gh was in their hands. On the 24th, the 
troops rested, as well as a harassing, hostile cannonade 
would permit. On the 25th, leaving the baggage, 
reserve ammunition, stores, and the invalids under a 
European guard at Alambdgh, the generals advanced 
towards the canal. Pushing steadily on, the column 
was harassed by a galling musketry fire, and at a short 
distance from the Charbdgh Bridge, six heavy guns 
posted on the Lucknow side opened a terrible fire, 
scourging both flank and front. Here the rebels had 
taken their stand, and a determined battle had to be 
fought. Every house overlooking the canal was 
packed with sepoy sharpshooters, and windows and 
loop-holes blazed with flashing muskets. Outram, 
working round to the right, was shot through the arm, 
while Maude and his gallant little band of artillerymen 


tried without effect to silence the hostile guns. Man 


after man fell. And now at Maude’s urgent call, 
volunteers from the infantiy hurried up to work his 
two guns, firing at 150 yards’ range across the 
bridge. Then suddenly a tragedy occurred; a 
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of his brave gunners were blown to 
their own fire having exploded their powder reserves. 

At last, Neill, seeing that the struggling troops 
could make no way against the hail of grape, ordered 
the Madras Fusiliers and the 84th to charge. Without 
waiting for the regiment to line up, some twenty-five 
soldiers leapt forward, and were as swdftly struck down. 
The gallant Lieutenant-Colonel Fraser Tytler, who led 
the charge, was seen to fall Another hero, Arnold, 
was shot through the thigh. Only young Havelock, 
who sprang forward with the foremost, ever first in 
danger, but who seemed to bear a charmed life, 
escaped. Sitting in his saddle with the fast-flying 
bullets hissing about his ears, the young officer cheered 
on the husiliers as they came dashing over the bridge 
to capture the guns and bayonet the gunners. Then, 
for three hours the 7Sth Highlanders held the bridge, 
repulsing every assault, while the army safely crossed, 
and working to the right towards the Secundra Bdgh, 
fought its way through the streets. A battery in front 
of the Kaisarbdgh, vomiting a terrific fire, checked the 
advance. But the brave Highlanders, their work of 
guarding the bridge successfully over, had now come 
up by a shorter route. With a shout they dashed 
forward, promptly spiked the guns, and slew the 
gunners. But still ahead of the devoted troops, before 
they could reach the Bailey Guard of the Residenc}% 
lay the long, narrow streets, the houses loopholed on 
either side, and the alleys and archways filled with 
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and desperate men. Outram, bravest 
'quailed at the thought of the thinned column marching 
into that awful valley of death, and would have halted 
for the night for the rear-guard to join them. But 
Havelock’s ardour prevailed. What if the rebels at 
this last moment should rush the enfeebled garrison 
and overpower the defenders? So ‘Mike a lifeboat 
ploughing its way through a tempestuous sea to the 
rescue of some sinking ship, the column rushed on, 
now plunging through deep trenches which had been 
cut across the road to bar their progress, now stagger¬ 
ing, as they rose, beneath the shower of bullets which 
hailed down upon them from the loopholes of the 
houses and the missiles which were flung from the 
roofs.”* Neill fell in the moment of victory, and the 
track was strewn with the dead, but the survivors 
never faltered until they found themselves within the 
entrenchments. Outram first, on his famous Austra¬ 
lian charger, burst through the breach on the left of 
the Bailey Guard, and after him crowded the brave 
men who had fought a dozen battles to save the 
garrison. In a moment the long pent-up sympathy, 
the answering welcome broke forth, and ‘*big, 
rough, bearded soldiers,” writes one lady who 
was rescued, “were seizing the little children out 
of our arms, kissing them with tears rolling down 
their cheeks, and thanking God that they had 
come in time to secure them from the fate of those 
* Holmes, History of the Indian Mutiny^ chap, ix, p. 307. 
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“^vnpur.”* But the actual relief of Lucknow 
was not to be effected until November. Only a 
part of Havelock’s small force had survived to join 
the garrison, and were too weak to effect a rescue. 
So Outram, who had taken over the command, had 
to wait patiently until Sir Colin Campbell should fight 
his way to his aid. 

On July nth, 1857, Sir Colin Campbell had been 
appointed to take the chief command in India. He 
was then sixty-five years of age, and he had been a 
soldier for forty-nine years. During those years he 
had served in the Peninsula, and with the ill-fated 
Walcheren Expedition; in the American war of 
1812—14; in the second Sikh war of 1848-9 ’> in the 
Gwalior campaign; and he had led the Highland 
Brigade in the Crimea at Alma and Balaklava. If 
he loved war it was not because he did not know its 
horrors.' When asked how soon he could be ready to 
start from England, with soldier-like promptness, he re¬ 
plied," To-morrow,” and the 17th of August found the 
new Commander-in-Chief at Calcutta. “ No advance 
will take place without me,” he wrote to Outram, on 
the 28th of September at Lucknow, when he heard 
of the blockade there. But resolutely as Campbell 
worked to overcome all obstacles, October drew to a 
close and still he failed to appear. Not until the 
3rd of November, was he able to reach Cawnpur, 
where he left General Windham with a small force to 
* A Lady’s Diary of the Sie^e of Lucknow, p. 120. 
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advanced at the head of $,000 men and 30 guns. 
Nearly half of these were the men who had marched 
with General Greathead from Delhi, and routed the 
rebels before Agra. 

On the evening of the same day, a brave civilian 
named Kavanagh, disguised as a native and 
accompanied by a native spy, stole out of the 
garrison at Lucknow, carrying despatches and plans 
from Outram to the Commander-in-Chief, for which 
noble exploit he won the Victoria Cross, Aided by 
the maps and information, Sir Colin Campbell 
advanced, fighting his way to the Alambdgh. On 
the 13th the men recruited their strength while their 
Commander completed his plans. On the 14th he 
marched forward and took the enemy completely by 
surprise, captured the Dilkusha, or Palace of Delight, 
and the Martini^re College, a building erected by 
Claud Martin, a French officer. That night the 
troops slept in the open, every man's arms within 
reach. At daybreak the march began. Crossing the 
canal they attacked the Secundra Bagh, an enclosure 
. 450 feet square, held by a strong body of sepoys, the 
finest warriors in all Oudh. But after desperate 
fighting it was carried by tlie Highlanders, the SS^'^d, 
and the Punjabis. With the energetic assistance 
of Captain Peel of the Shannon and his sailors, 
before night the Shdh Najaf, a large mosque with 
strong walls forty feet high, and every loophole 
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>\.s^ztp(g with musketry fire, had also been won, for 
when the brave soldier Adrian Hope, followed by 
fifty of his men, had crept through a narrow crack 
opened by the artillery fire, he found that the 
defenders had fled. 

Two strongholds, the Mess House and the Motf 
Mahal or Pearl Palace, had still to be stormed before 
the imprisoned garrison could be reached, and on the 
16th, Campbell made his preparations for the attack. 
By his orders on the morning of the 17th, Peel 
commenced bombarding the Mess House. After six 
ho\irs of heavy fighting, the stonners, led by Captain 
Garnet Wolseley (now Viscount VVolseley, and late 
Commander-in-Chief of the British Army) had carried 
the post. Amid a hissing hail of bullets a young 
lieutenant gallantly sprang to the roof flag in hand, 
and in another moment he had the British ensign 
once more flying above the Mess House. That 
young officer is now Field-Marshal Earl Roberts. 

Pressing hotly on the heels of the flying rebels, the 
rescuers forced their way into the Pearl Palace, 
closed in a desperate struggle with the masses of 
sepoys who stood at bay inside its walls, and again 
compelled the enemy to fly. Between the relievers 
and the relieved there were now but a few hundred 
yards, but this space was open and exposed to a 
deadly fire from the enemy still holding the 
Kaisarb^gh. But nothing could stop the heroic 
leaders of the garrison from hastening out to 
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rte the Commander-in-Chief. Havelock 
Outram, Napier, Viacent Eyre, young Havelock, and 
several others hurried across to the Pearl Palace, 
where was Hope Grant, who was first to congratulate 
Havelock on being at last relieved. At that late 
moment, the noble old general who had fought so 
gallantly and endured so much, may well have felt 
that his devoted services had not been in vain. As 
he approached, his loving heart must have thrilled 
at the glorious cheers, that, the remembrance of 
their sufferings and fatigues forgotten, rose on all 
sides from the weary, war-worn troops who had 
fought their way to his side. Soldiers,'' he said, 
and tears filled the fearless old eyes that were soon to 
close in death, “ I am very happy to see you ; soldiers, 
I am happy to think you have got into this place 
with a smaller loss than I had.” And then he and 
Outram, with seven officers, four of whom were 
wounded as they crossed the road, made their way to 
the Mess House where Sir Colin Campbell awaited 
them. A few minutes later, and the three Generals, 
Campbell, Havelock and Outram, whose fearless 
devotion had at last triumphed, had joined hands. 

But congratulations had to be short, for by Sir 
Colin Campbell’s orders the garrison and army were 
to withdraw from Lucknow within the next twenty- 
four hours, and to return to Cawnpur. In vain 
Outram, Havelock, Inglis, and nearly all the senior 
officers begged Campbell to follow up his victories, 
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the flag flying over Lucknow. 
5 mmander-in-Chief was inexorable. At midnight 
on the 22nd of November, while 40,000 rebels were 
preparing to make a stand on the morrow against 
an attack which was never delivered, the garrison 
silently moved out of the entrenchments and joined 
the women and children with the sick and wounded 
who had been sent on before to the Dilkusha 
Gardens. The next day Campbell was able to 
write, “ The movement of retreat of last night by 
which the final rescue of the garrison was effected 
was a model of discipline and exactness. The 
consequence was that the enemy was completely 
deceived, and the force retired by a narrow and 
tortuous lane, the only line of retreat open in the 
face of 50,000 enemies without molestation.” But 
one there was who had taken his last march 
on earth. In a tent in the Dilkusha Gardens, 
General Havelock lay dying. His son waited by his 
side ministering to his wants. In the hush of 
evening, Outram came, and Havelock told him he 
was dying. “ I die happy and contented. I have for 
forty years so ruled my life, that, when death 
came, I might face it without fear,” he said. At 
half-past nine the next morning the soul of one 
of Britain’s noblest sons passed away. They buried 
him on the march, and the hero lies in his humble 
grave, dug by the sorrowing soldiers, on the low 
plain by the Alambdgh. 
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^ing Outram to protect the Alambigl' 

27th, Campbell marched on to Cawnpur. He 
arrived not a minute too soon. General Windham had 
been defeated by the troops under Tdntia Topi, and 
was now terribly hard pressed by an army 25,000 
strong, the NdnA’s rallied troops and the mutinous 
Gwalior contingent. Hurriedly sending off his in¬ 
valids, and the women and children, to Allahabad, 
on the 6th of December, Campbell flung himself 
against the army surrounding the distressed general 
at Cawnpur. While Greathead’s brigade drew the 
enemy’s fire at the centre, three brigades under 
Adrian Hope, Walpole, and Inglis, rolled in the 
enemy’s right, the gallant naval brigade under Peel 
having dashed up at the critical moment of the fight 
and silenced the enemy’s artillery, with one of the 
SItannoit's 24-pounders. Then the infantry rushed 
across the bridge driving the foe before them. Never 
pausing the soldiers burst like a whirlwind upon the 
Gwalior camp. Taken by surprise the whole 
contingent fled, and Sir Colin Campbell followed in 
hot pursuit with his cavalry and horse artillery 
racing at full gallop after the flying .sepoys. Ndnfi 
Sfihib himself got clear off, escaping by a ferry across 
the Gange.s, but all his guns and ammunition were 
captured. 

Not until the middle of March, 1858, was laicknow 
finally re-captured, and even then fighting was 
prolonged for sorne wgary months longer. Nina 
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o^iad fled into Rohilkhand, and the rebels who 
escaped from Lucknow swarmed after him, or joined 
the Begam of Oudh, or the Nawab of Bareilly. 
Slowly, but surely, Sir Colin Campbell, who had been 
created Lord Clyde for his splendid services, 
conducted the Oudh and Rohilkhand campaign, 
during which the loyalty of Sir Jang Bahadur of 
Nepcll and of his gallant Ghiirkas was abundantly 
proved. Town after town, citadel after citadel, fell, 
and by January, 1859, the last band of armed rebels 
had been dispersed. 

Meanwhile, in Central India Sir Hugh Rose was 
conducting a brilliant campaign which for dash and 
daring has few^ if any, parallels in Indian military 
history. Arrayed against him was the brave and 
talented Rdnf of Jhansi, and Tdntia Topi, the cruel but 
skilful general who inspired Sdhib's operations 

in the field. A splendid fearlessness, keen discern¬ 
ment, and rapid marches enabled Rose to carry out 
his operations without a single check. On the i6th 
of December, he arrived fresh from England at Indore, 
Holkar's capital, to take command of an army of 
4,500 men ; two regiments of European infantry, one 
of European cavalry, four of Native infantry, four of 
Native cavalry, with bodies of artillerymen, and a 
siege train. Moving out from Indore on the 6th of 
January, by the end of February, he had taken the 
forts of Rathgdrh, Garrdkota, and Barodia, and had 
rescued the European garrison at Sdgar, where a 
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brave men had heroically defendc 
children, for eight dreary months, 
on the 4th of March, he forced the pass of Mudinpur, 
leading to Shahgarh, where the terrified rebels 
precipitately abandoned the struggle, leaving unde¬ 
fended their forts and the river Betwd, which lay 
between the advancing force and Jhfinsf Here, 

early in the preceding year, the British Resident, 
Captain Skene, and a little group of sixty-seven 
British, men, women and children, had been cruelly 
slain, and it was to avenge the massacre that Rose 
pushed on so eagerly. He at once crossed the river, 
and on the 21st arrived before the city. 

Perched on a high rock commanding the capital, its 
walls built of solid granite and strengthened by a 
number of towers, all of which held mounted guns, was 
the great fortress of Jhdns/, one of the strongest in India, 
where the fearless young Rfinf Ganga Bai, at the head 
of 11,500 rebels and mutineers, resolutely defied his 
approach. Knowing that he must lose no time Rose 
quickly commenced operations, and the next day his 
cavalry invested both city and fortress. Then for 
eight days fighting went on from sunrise to sunset, 
the besiegers keeping up a brisk fire, while their guns 
bombarded the walls. Just as Rose had made up his 
mind to deliver an assault, news came that Tdntia 
Topi was marching with 22,000 men to the Rdnfs 
assistance. Rose knew that to raise the siege would be 
fatal, so on the morrow, the ist of April, leaving his 
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city, and 


'^guns still bombarding the fort and city, 
every picqiiet in its place, he marched along the Kalpf 
road with all the men he could spare, a small force of 
1,500 men against the formidable general and his 
hosts. Throughout the previous night the enemy’s 
sentries, never doubting the issue of the battle, had 
jeered and flouted the British soldiers, and wild sounds 
of revelry came from the exultant Jhansi garrison* 
But before many hours were over the rebels were 
flying before the British artillery and cavalry, who 
stopped neither for burning jungle nor river ; and for 
sixteen miles the track was strewn with the enemy’s 
dead, and its abandoned guns and baggage. At 
sunset the victors returned, to camp breathless but 
triumphant, bringing with them twenty-eight captured 
guns. Some 1,500 of Tdntia Topi’s troops had fallen, 
and the others, terrified at that day’s results, had fled 
across the BetWei. 

But there was still the. attack on Jhdnsi to be 
delivered, no slight task, before the wearied soldiers 
might think of rest, though some of them had not had 
their clothes off for seventeen days and nights. 
Before daylight on the morning of the 3rd of April, 
the assaulting force marched out towards the 
city. As the troops appeared in sight the walls and 
towers suddenly blazed with a terrific fire. Amid the 
roar of cannon, beating of tom-toms, and a pelting 
storm of bullets, stones, and missiles of all descrip¬ 
tions, the sappers planted their ladders. For half a 
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the columns hesitated, then led 
officers, with a rush they began to mount. Three of 
the ladders collapsed under their weight, and the 
struggling men, all thrown together, were dashed to 
the ground. Dazed by the catastrophe their comrades 
paused. A minufe later, and Lieutenant Dick, of the 
Royal Engineers, had darted up the nearest remaining 
ladder and had sprung on to the wall, shouting to the 
men to follow, while his brave comrade in arms, 
Lieutenant Meiklejohn, having climbed to the top, 
jumped into the midst of the rebels. Both these 
gallant lads were slain, but their mission was done. 
With a shout the troops dashed up the ladders, and 
after a desperate resistance,the fort was taken. At 
least half the garrison had fallen ; the brave Rdnf 
and her infant stepson escaping on horseback to 
Kalpi. 

Kalpi had next to be captured, and for nearly three 
wrecks Rose was hard at work making preparations. 
The heat was terrible, i icP in the shade, and the 
troops, weakened by the arduous campaign, suffered 
intensely. But to stop now would be to undo all the 
splendid work that had been done. So on the 25th 
of April, the march against Kalpi began. And now 
Tdntia Topi played his last stake and lost. Counting 
on the exhaustion of the British troops, and especially 
on the terrible heat which wrought more havoc than 
his men, he hurried out ot Kalpi with the undaunted 
Rani and the remnant of the Jhdnsf garrison, and wdth 
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^darg&Teinforcements from the disaffected Rdjds of the 
district, to make a stand at Kunch. But if he hoped 
to win through the feebleness and prostration of the 
British soldiers he was mistaken. Before daybreak 
on the 6th of May, Rose, resolute as ever, with his 
haggard, dwindled column, was stealing towards his 
left flank. From sunrise till sunset the battle raged, 
The fort was taken, Tdntia Topf fled to his own 
home, and 600 of the enemy were slain. Chased by 
the cavalry and artillery, who were too used up to go 
far, the beaten rebels streamed back into their last 
stronghold, Kalpf. Every day the heat grew more 
and more terrible, the Field Hospital was full of 
officers and men stricken by the sun ; men fell dead 
as they marched desperately on, and still no rein¬ 
forcements arrived* Alone and unaided, Ro.se and 
his brave men strove to win the campaign. At Kalpf 
the rebels rallied once more round the standard of 
the Rdnf, who, deserted by the craven Tdntia Topi, 
was now supported by Rdo Sdhib, a nephew of the 
Niind, and by the Naw^b of Banda. Inspired by the 
spirited example of the indomitable queen, the hopes 
of the enemy rose once more at a bound, from despon¬ 
dency to the most extravagant confidence. In the 
great Kalpf fort, standing on a lofty precipitous rock, 
on the southern bank of the Jumna, and guarded in 
front by no fewer than “ five lines of defence—a chain 
of ravines, the walled town, a second chain of ravines, 
eighty-four temples ofsolid masonry, and, on the out- 
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line of entrenchments/'* they would defy all 
attempts of the little handful of stormers to dislodge 
them. 

Very terrible was the suffering of the days that 
followed, but not a single complaint was heard, while 
Rose struggled on, disappointing the enemy by 
cleverly working round to GolowH, six miles east of 
Kalpf, where a force under Colonel Maxwell dis¬ 
patched by Sir Colin Campbell had already arrived. 
Then, from the i6th to the 2ist, when, as Rose 
wrote afterwards, “ it was 119^ in the shade, and 20D 
men out of less than 400 of the 25th Native infantry 
fell out of the ranks stricken by the sun/* the enemy 
continually harassed the overworked men as they 
laboured night and day at the preparations for 
assaulting the fort On the 22nd, under a blazing 
sun, the foe advanced, and the final struggle 
began. After an obstinate resistance the rebels were 
driven out of Kalpf, and on the 23rd, when the 
General entered the city with the troops, there was 
none to dispute his progress. The Rdni and her 
supporters had disappeared. From the camp at 
Calcutta, where every step in his thrilling campaign 
had been anxiously followed, -Lord Canning sent a 
telegram of congratulation and thanks. ‘'Your 
capture of Kalpf has crowned a series of brilliant 
and uninterrupted successes. I thank you and your 
brave soldiers with all my heart,’* he wired. But 
* Holmes, History of ike Indian Afutiny, chap, xvi, p. 502. 
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Sir Hugh Rose had fulfilled his task, just as 
he was on the point of starting under medical orders 
to recruit his shattered health at Poona, startling 
news came which made him change his plans and 
take the field once more. 

The Ranf of Jhdnsi with Rdo Sdhib had escaped to 
Gopalpur, some forty-six miles south-west of Gwalior. 
Shortly afterwards Tdntia Topi joined them there, 
and between them a daring plan was set afoot. 
Marching with the little remnant of their followers to 
Gwalior, they won over Sindhia’s mutinous troops in 
a body. Battle there was none. On the ist of June, 
Sindhia marched out to attack them, only to see him¬ 
self deserted by all save his bodyguard, and the whole 
of his turbulent army go over to the enemy. Sindhia 
himself fled to Agra; and at one bold stroke the 
Rdni and her allies had actually obtained pos.session 
of the mighty Gwalior fortress with all its arsenal, 
guns and supplies, while their small following had 
swelled to a force of 18,000 seasoned troops. Again, 
war-worn and in feeble health as he was, Sir Hugh 
Rose dared not delay to strike, least the Deccan and 
the southern Maratha country should be set ablaze. 
Rapidly marching by night to avoid the fierce rays of 
the sun, on the i6th of June he halted five miles to 
the east of the Morar cantonments, near Gwalior. 
Hurrying on the battle with all possible speed, the 
same afternoon with the assistance of Brigadier- 
General Napier he drove the rebels from the canton- 
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ts, and the next morning Brigadier Smith and 
his brigade had captured the heights above Kota-ki- 
sarai. That day “ the best and bravest military 
leader of the rebels/' as Sir Hugh Rose described the 
R^nf, was slain. The next day the rebels were 
defeated at the battle of Gwalior ; Tdntia Topf, as was 
his wont, fled, and the town was captured. Only the 
great fortress—the Gibraltar of India—remained to 
be taken, and two daring young officers, Lieutenant 
Rose of the 2Sth Bombay Is^ative Infantry, and a 
brother officer, Lieutenant Waller, taking with them 
a handful of men, essayed the hazardous exploit. 
Creeping up the hill they broke in the gates, over¬ 
powered the astonished garrison and captured the 
fort, but young Rose fell at the moment of victory. 

This was on the 20th, and before night Sindhia had 
re-entered his capital, while Napier rode in hot pur¬ 
suit of the mutineers, who abandoning their guns and 
ammunition, fled into distant parts of the country. 
Not until April of the following year was Tdntia 
Topi captured by Captain Richard Meade, and 
delivered up to justice. Duly tried by court-martial, 
he was sentenced to be hanged, and on the i8th, he 
w^as executed at Sipri. As for Ndna Sdhib he had 
disappeared, and from the time when he plunged into 
the jungles of Nepal, he vanishes from history. And, 
with the surrender of the last remnant of his followers 
to Brigadier Holditch, the long drawn out period of 
the mutiny closed. 
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long before this, the Government of India had 
passed from the Company to the Crown, and Lord 
Canning had, on the xst of November, 1858, at a 
grand darbdr held at Allahabad, published the Royal 
Proclamation. This document is, ‘Gn the truest and 
noblest sense, the Magna Charta of the Indian 
peo|)le/'* proclaiming in eloquent words the future 
policy of British rule in India. It runs thusWe 
hereby announce to the Native Princes of India that 
all treaties, engagements made with them by or under 
the authority of the Honourable East Company are 
by Us accepted, and will be scrupulously maintained, 
and We look for a like observation on Their part. 
We desire no extension of Our present territorial 
possessions ; and while We will peimit no aggression 
upon Our Dominions or Our Rights to be attempted 
with impunity, We shall respect the rights, dignity 
and honour of Native Princes as Our own; and We 
desire that They—as well as Our own subjects— 
should enjoy prosperity, and that social advancement, 
which can only be secured by internal peace and good 
government. We hold Ourselves bound to the 
Natives of Our Indian territories by the same obliga¬ 
tions of duty which bind Us to all Our other subjects, 
and those obligations, by the Blessing of God, We 
shall faithfully and conscientiously fulfil. Firmly 
relying Ourselves on the truth of Christianity, and 
acknowledging with gratitude the solace of religion, 
* Sir William Hunter. 
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Hsclaim alike the right and the desire to impose 
Our convictions on any of Our subjects,’* 

Peace restored once more, rewards and honours 
were bestowed on all who had rendered loyal services 
to the Government during the trouble, and Lord 
Canning made a viceregal progress^ through the 
Northern provinces to receive the homage of loyal 
princes and chiefs. Great changes were made in the 
Army. Instead of the proportion amongst the troops 
being as on the eve of the mutiny, six Natives to one 
European, the standard was now fixed at tw^o Natives 
to one European, while the artillery was placed 
almost entirely in British hands. 

Thus, after the intense stress and strain of sup¬ 
pressing mutiny and rebellion, it fell to Lord Canning 
as first Viceroy of India to introduce a new era. The 
transfer of the Government to the Crown was followed 
by a brief period of comparative peace, and Lord 
Canning*s projects for the moral and material develop¬ 
ment of India were in happy accord with the spirit of 
India’s new Charter. The Rent Act of 1859 
passed. Meanwhile, Education had advanced though 
slowly, and the scheme laid down in the dispatches 
of 1854, and 1859, still forms the charter of education 
in India. In 1857, the three Universities of Calcutta, 
Madras and Bombay were incorporated by Acts of 
the Indian GovernmenL The three great Codes 
which are the crowning glory of the Indian legisla¬ 
tion, the Penal Code and the Civil and Criminal 
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Codes, were passed in the next decade. 
1 , the mutiny had left India loaded with a heavy 
burden, its outstanding debt had increased by nearly 
forty millions sterling, while the military changes had 
added yet another ten millions to the annual expendi¬ 
ture, To grapple with the dif¥iculty, Mr. Jama’s 
Wilson was sent out from England as Financial 
Minister. With splendid energy he set to work to 
restore the balance. He reorganised the customs^ 
imposed an income tax of 4 per cent, on all incomes 
above £^o a year, and of 2 per cent, on all incomes 
between ;^20 and a year ; created a State paper 
currency, and a license duty. He died in the midst 
of his reforms, and Mr. Samuel Laing succeeded to 
the onerous post He did away with the income tax 
on all incomes less than £$0 and reduced the cost of 
the Army by three and a quarter millions, and the 
civil expenditure by half a million. Moreover, by 
1862, wdien Lord Canning left India, the natural 
growth of the land revenue had risen by two and a 
half millions, so that with truth he could say that he 
left India in peace and prosperity.” 

Wan and weary, the man who had been scornfully 
dubl}ed “Clemency” Canning by those who had 
allowed themselves to be swept off their feet by fear 
and passion, returned to deliver up his trust into his 
Sovereign’s hands, as he once said, “without spot 
or stain from any act of mine.” It was in March 
that he quitted India, on the 17th of June he lay dead. 
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LEADINCr DATES. 

1862. Lord Elgin installed Viceroy at Calcutta (March), 

1863. Death (June) of Dost Muhammad Amir of Afghtin- 

istdn, who had faithfully kept the friendly treaty 
made with Lord Dalhousie in 1S55 : succession 
disputed. 

1863. Expedition under General Sir Neville Chamberlain 
against the Wdhdbis, on the NAV. frontier. 
(October-December.) 

1863. Death of Lord Elgin (Noveml)er). 

1864. Sir John Lawrence succeeds as Viceroy (January). 

1864. Great commercial speculation at Bombay. 

1864. War with Bhutdn (December). 

1865. Close of the American War; fall in the prices of 

cotton ; commercial crisis in Bombay. 

1865. Peace signed with Bhutan; the Bhutids surrender 

the eighteen passes (I3 November). 

1866. Bombay Bank stops payment. 

1866. Terrible famine in Orissa. 

1868- 1869. Bundelkhand and Upper Hindustdn devastated; by 

famine. 

1868, Sher Ah', Amir of Afghanistan, having defeated his 

opponents, re-enters Kdbul (September) ; ac* 
knowledged by Lawrence. 

1869. Sir John Lawrence retires (January); Lord Mayo 

succeeds him as Viceroy, 

1869. Meeting of the Viceroy and Amir at Ambala 
(March). 

1869, Opening of the Suez Canal. 

1869- 1870. H.R.H. the Duke of Edinburgh visits India. 

1870- 1872. Indian finances prosperous. 

1872. I^ord Mayo assassinated at Port Blair (8 February), 
1872, Ix>rd Northbrook becomes Viceroy (May). 

1872. The Begam of Bhopal mide a Knight of the Star 
of India (November). 



New frontier line between India and Afghanistan 
accepted by Sher Alf in return for a subsidy. 
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1873-1874, Famine in Lower Bengal., 

1874. Attempt to poison Colonel Phayre, p:>Htical 
resident at Baroda (November). 
iSys. Malhar R 4 o, Gaek war of Baroda, charged with the 


crime; he is deposed and his son installed Giiekwar 
in his place. 


1875-1876. Visit of ILK.H. the Prince of Wales. 

1876. Lord I,*ytton succeeds Lord Northbrook as Viceroy. 
1876, British occupy Quetta (November). 

1876. Severe famine. 

1 ^ 77 * Queen Victoria proclaimed Empress of India at 
Delhi. 

1877. Sir John Strachey’s Budget. ;^i,$oo,ooo to be 

raised annually for Famine Insurance. 

1878. Treaty of Berlin (July). 

1878. Native Indian troops sent to Malta (August). 

1878. War with Afghanistan (September). 

1879. British in possession of the Afghan passes 

(February), 

1879. Treaty of Gandamak (May). 

1879. Mutiny of Afghiln soldiers ; massacre of Cavagnari, 

and British escort at Kdbiil (August and 
September). 

1S80. The Marquess of Kipon succeeds Ix>rd Lytton as 
Viceroy (January). 

1880. AMur Rahindn Kh^n proclaimed Amh at Kiibul. 


(July). 


1880. General Burrows defeated with great loss by rebel 

Afghdns at Mai wand (37 July). 

1S80. General Sir Frederick Roberts sets out; from Kdbul 
on his famous march to Khandahar (9 August). 
1880-i88i. British retire from the Khaibar and Kuram Passes, 
and from Khandahar. 

1881. Mysore handed back to its hereditary ruler. 

1883. First meeting of the Indian National Congress. 

1884. Lord Ripon succeeded by the Earl of Duflerin. 

1885. Important Tenancy Bill of Bengal and Oudh passed. 

(March). 

1885. Meeting of the Viceroy and the Amfr at Rawal Pindi 
(A{>ril). 





LEADING DATES. 




1885. British Government declares a policy of thorough 
defence for India, impelled thereto by the 

aggressive behaviour of Kussia (May). 

Enthusiastic expression of native loyalty (April- 
May). 

1885“-1886. Lady Dufferin’s Fund for providing femaVe medical 
practitioners for ' native women, successfully 
launched. 

1886. Upper Burma annexed to the British Empire 

(I January). 

Grand Military Review held at IMnfpat. The 
fortress of Gwalior given back to its hereditary 
Chief, the Maharajd Sindhia, 

iS 8 y. Jubilee of the Empress Victoria celebrated with 
great rejoicings (Febniary). 

1887. British Baluchistin constituted. 

1888. Punitive expedition against the Hazara Tribes. 
1888-1S89. Military demonstration against Sikkim. 

1888. Retirement of Lord Dufferin (December). 





Sons of the Island Race, wherever ye dwell, , 

Who sjpeak of your fathers’ battles with lips that burn, 

The deecf of an alien legion hear me tell, 

And think not shame from the hearts ye tamed to learn, 

When succour shall fail and the tide for a season, turn 
To fight with a joyful courage, a passionate pride, 

To die at the last as the Guides at Cabul died. 

For a handful of seventy men in a barrack of mud, 

Foodless, waterless, dwindling one by one, 

Answered a thousand yelling for English blood 

With stormy volleys that swept them gunner from gun, 

And charge on charge in the glare of the Afghan sun, 

Till the walls were shattered wherein they crouched at bay, 

And dead or dying half of the seventy lay. 

Twice they had taken the cannon that WTCcked their hold. 

Twice toiled in vain to drag it back, 

Thrice they toiled, and alone, wary and bold. 

Whirling a hurricane sword to scatter the rack, 

Hamilton, last of the English, covered their track. 

“Ne^'er give in! ” he cried, and he heard them shout. 

And grappled with death as a man that knows not doubt, 

And the Guides looked clown from their smouldering barrack again, 
And behold, a banner of truce, and a voice that spoke : 

*‘Come, for we know that the English all are slain, 

We keep no feud wfith men of a kindred folk; 

Rejoice with us to be free of the conqueror’s yoke.” 

Silence fell for a moment, then was heard 
A sound of laughter and scorn, and an answering word. 

“ Is it we or the lords we serve who have earned this wrong, 

That ye call us to flinch from the battle they bade us fight ? 

We that live—do ye doubt that our hands are strong? 

T hey that have JFallen—ye know that their blood was bright I 
Think ye the Guides will barter for lust of the light 
Tlie pride Of an ancient people in warfare bred, 

Honoui’ of comrades living, and faith to the dead ? ” 

Then the joy that spurs the warrior’s heart 
To the last thundering gallop and sheer leap 
Came on the men of the Guides: they fiurig apart 
The doors not all their valour could longer keep ; 

They dressed their slender line ; they breathed deep, 

And with never a foot lagging or head bent, 

To the clash and clamour and dust of death they went. 

Hentry Newbolt, 

^ Reprinted by permission of the author from The Isidnd IjHace. 
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THE IMPERIAL GOVERNMENT IN INDIA-—GROWING 
IN SOLIDARITY. 

Lord Canning’s successor, Lord Elgin, earnestly 
strove to carry on the work of reorganisation and 
financial reform, but the excessive work of the 
Government proved beyond his strength, and worn- 
out by the strain, on the 30th of November, 1863, he 
died at the Himalayan station of Dharmsdld. Sir 
William Denison, Governor of Madras, then held the 
reins until the arrival of Sir John Lawrence, the new 
Viceroy, who reached Calcutta on the 12th of March, 
1864. 

Under Lord Elgin, the Government had undertaken 
one of those harassing frontier campaigns whiclx have 
cost the Empire thousands of lives and millions of 
money, and the settlement of which still remains a 
problem awaiting solution in the future. Beyond the 
Indus westwards, amid the jagged peaks and spurs of 
the wild Hindu Kush, a fierce band of fanatical 
Muhammadans, known in history as the Wahdbfs, 
had made their camp, calling on all true followers of 
the Prophet to arise in arms against the infidel 
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Jadun and Malka in the Mahaban, the 
Mountains of the Big Forest, their seditious appeals 
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passed quickly from mouth to mouth along the 
frontier down into the lowlands and plains. Swept 
by the wave of fanaticism or lured by hopes of 
plunder, wild Pathdns and Afridis, with Muhammadan 
mutineers from the Punjab, Behar and Bengal, flocked 
to the Wahabis among the hills. Both in 1853, and 
in 1858, the Indian Government had sent expeditions 
against them, and their vaunted .stronghold at Sitina 
had been destroyed. But all in vain. The Wahabis 
still raised the standard of revolt and attracted 
recruits from near and far. To make matters woise, 
in 1863, a Jehad, or Holy War, was preached by the 
famous Ahkund of Swat, whose influence was all- 
powerful throughout the whole valley of Swat. 

In October of the same year Brigadier-General Sir 
Neville Chamberlain was ordered to march against 
the insurgents with 7,000 troops. The Ahkund 
himself led the Swatis and the Bunerals, and when 
the British General reached the Ambdla Pass, 15,000 
fierce and hardy fighting men swarmed around 
Chamta and barred his advance. Chamberlain 
Was wounded, and the British camp hemmed in, 
and for three anxious weeks it w'as in imminent 
peril. Every available regiment was hurried to the 
front, the pass was cleared, and by the i6th of 
December, Major-General Garvock, who assumed 
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r^nd after Chamberlain was wounded/ 
ten the resistance of the tribesmen and had reduced 
them to submission. The Wahdbis' settlement at 
Malka was then destroyed, and the expedition 
returned, the campaign having cost the force 30 
officers and 1,000 men. 

The disastrou.s Ambdla War had just been brought 
to a cldse when the new Viceroy, Sir John Lawrence, 
arrived at his post, de.stined to give India a yet further 
proof of his great talents. Lawrence, as we know, had 
already seen long and arduous service in India, having 
first landed in February, 1830, and since then he had 
passed through every grade of Indian service from 
that of Assistant Magistrate up to that of Viceroy, 
Throughout those earlier eventful years he had 
strenuously laboured for the welfare of the natives, 
and especially in the Punjab had the soldier-statesman 
left behind him lasting fame. Now, entering upon 
the duties of Viceroy, he gave himself up with 
characteristic energy and devotion to promote every 
good work in his power, though the five years of his 
rule were stamped with a depressing and humiliating 
war and a terrible famine in Orissa, 

Lying amid the Himalayas immediately to the 
north of Assam and Bengal, is Bhutan, a wild and 
barbarous country inhabited by, a wild and lawless 
people, Buddhist Tartars, who every year swooped 
down upon the border villages in the lowlands, raiding 
and plundering with impunity. Prior to the Viceroy’s 
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Calcutta, a mission, with Mr. Ashley 
as envoy, accompanied by a small escort of loo 
sepoys, had started from Ddrjfling in Bengal, on its 
way to Pundkha, the Bhutan capital, to remonstrate 
with the ruling chiefs. But from first to last the mis¬ 
sion met with failure. As the Embassy passed through 
the desolate defiles, with nothing on either side but 
ridge upon ridge of snow-clad mountains, the turbulent 
tribesmen posted themselves at the passes and defied 


them to advance, and bribes were wrung from Eden 
before he could move on. And when, after much 
harassing delay, the envoy at last reached the capital, 
worse indignities were heaped upon him. He was 
seized, and under threat of imprisonment compelled to 
sign a treaty giving up the passes leading from Assam 
to Bhutan. At the earliest opportunity he escaped 
and returned to India to report the belligerent attitude 
of the Bhutan rulers. While he had affixed his signa¬ 
ture to the treaty, Eden had been careful to add that 
he signed under compulsion, and the document was at 
once repudiated by the Government Three months 
were given to the truculent Bhutids in which to accept 
the demands of the British Government for redress, 
and when no notice was taken, a British force marched 
forthwith into Bhutdn. 

One after another, the forts guarding the passes 
were taken by the invading army and occupied, until 
on the 12th of December, the strong fortress at 
Dhalimcote was compelled to surrender to the British* 
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: seizure of another fort at DiwJingiri brought 
1 Campbell and his garrison of 500 men between 
the upper and the nether millstone?—pressure by the 
enemy whom he repeatedly repulsed, and pressure 
through lack of ammunition and water—and his success 
was brought to a summary close. In February, 1865, he 
was in the painful position of having to evacuate the 
fort, leaving behind two guns and his invalids. But 
now Brigadier-General Tombs hurried with reinforce¬ 
ments to the front, fought a sharp engagement with 
the enemy on the 2nd of April, recapturing Diwdngiri, 
and was at once able to dictate terms of submission. 
By a treaty signed on the 13th of November, the 
Bhutiis agreed to surrender the eighteen dwirs, or 
passes, leading from Bengal to Assam, in return for a 
•yearly subsidy. The immediate result was that the 
lawless border chiefs could no longer follow their 
predatory instincts at the expense of the lowland 
villages, and a valuable tea-growing strip of territory, 
one hundred and eighty miles long by twenty to 
thirty broad, was added to the Indian Empire. 

The safety of the borders secured, the Viceroy 
had to face a far more terrible evil than any conflict 
with enemies beyond the frontier; and for this new 
danger which took the Government unawares, no 
preparation had been possible. In September, 1865, 
the rains failed, and in 1866 a famine devastated 
Orissa, the richest and most fertile district in India, 
and the people perished by thousands both there and 
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No succour could reach the ha^ess 


pless 


sufferers, for unbridged rivers and roads fallen into 
decay afforded no means of transport from either Cal¬ 
cutta or Madras, and owing to the monsoon, shiploads 
of food sent by sea could not be landed. One 
misfortune followed another, When the longed-for 
rain arrived, it came as a flood. The great river 
Mahflnadf rapidly rose and rose till it was brimful. 
Swirling and roaring it burst its high banks, sweeping 
everything before it and carrying destruction to the 
homes and crops of one and a quarter millions of the 
despairing population. The whole land was a huge 
lake as erstwhile it had been a sandy waste.. So 
again, in 1868, the people of Northern India were 
pining for rain, whilst Bundelkhand and Upper 
Hindustan were devastated by famine. With greater 
vigour than ever before, the Indian Government 
waged a heart-breaking warfare against starvation, 
and the district officers were warned that in future 
they would be held personally responsible for taking 
every possible means to avert death by starvation.”* 
Under the above pressure new wells were hastily 
dug, the land tax was remitted, and food was 
collected in Oudh and sent with all possible dis¬ 
patch to the British districts which were threatened, 
the result being that much loss of life was averted. 
‘‘An inciuiry was then conducted into the status 
of the pea.santry of Oudh, and an Act was passed 
7'he Indian Empire^ by Sir William W. Hunter, p. 496. 
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view to securing them in their customary 

rights/’* 

But the administrative campaign against famine 
and death was then only opening. Over and over 
again the Indian Government has waged the terrible 
battle with undeviating persistence and with a large 
measure of success. At the outset the difficulties 
were tremendous, but the work of making prepara¬ 
tions against famine, which is not complete even yet, 
would brook of no delay. So, thanks to the energy 
of the Viceroy, and the skill and ability of General 
Sir Richard Strachey, R.E., a new Department of 
Irrigation was shortly instituted to plan and provide 
the canals which were nothing less than an absolute 
necessity in the districts visited by drought, and 
successive years have seen the valuable achievements 
of the Irrigation Service. Before Lawrence left India 
large and important new works showed that a 
vigorous commencement had been made, while other 
projects were in contemplation, estimated to cost 
^30,000,000, to be put in execution within the next 
decade. Chief among these public works was the 
extension of railway construction, and 1,556 miles 
were metalled within five years. 

But a whole series of disasters combined to plunge 
the Government into financial difficulties and to 
check the good work. During the years that the 
rice-growing districts and the young tea-growing 

* Thi Indian Einpire^ by Sir William W. Hunter, p. 49^. 
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Vry on the eastern coast had fallen an easy prey 
to drought, and had been devastated by famine with 
its attendants, cholera, fever and disease, the cotton 
growers on the western coast had had a short spell of 
unprecedented though precarious prosperity. Never 
had the crops been more prolific, and at a moment 
when the American Civil War suddenly stopped the 
American supply, Indian cotton took its place in the 
British milts. So great was the demand that the Indian 
growers had hard work to keep pace with it. Wages 
rose, and in Bombay the price of cotton was quad¬ 
rupled. All Bombay, from the Bank itself downwards, 
was ready to advance money for magnificent schemes 
of cultivation. Then suddenly, with the close of the 
American War in 1865, the fall in the price of 
cotton brought a tremendous financial smash. Wages 
fell, companies formed for exploiting all kinds of 
visionary schemes promptly collapsed, and many of 
the merchants and growers were ruined. 

Worst of all, in 1866, the Bombay Bank failed, and 
besides the merchants, many of the Government 
officials lost all their savings. Over and above the 
widespread misery and depression caused by this 
commercial crisis, the net results of the unavoidable 
expenditure on public works, and the growing needs 
of the Government, showed an embarrassing deficit of 
eleven millions for the three years 1866-69. But the 
tale of expenditure is not finished. To urgent 
demands for funds for internal defence; for the 
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pment of the resources of the country'f 
^uhlic works of the highest utility; for life-saving 
precautions and mitigation of the danger of famine 
and plague, must be added demands for funds for 
costly military expenditure and for frontier fortifica¬ 
tions and defence. “The pressing nature of these 
demands,” writes Mr* Frazer, “ can be best estimated 
from the fact that from the year 1800, when Paul I. 
the Russian Czar, strove to gain the aid of Napoleon 
in his first advance from the Caspian towards Her^t, 
Khandahar and the Indus, down to the year 1885, 
when Mr. Gladstone demanded an immediate vote of 
1,000,000 from the English Paniament to prepare 
for a war which appeared itievitable, the Indian 
Government has deemed it necessary to spend 
upwards of 70 millions sterling in securing the north¬ 
west passes from any possibility of invasion.” * 

The whole question rested upon the relations of the 
Indian Government with Afgheinistan. Six months 
before Lawrence landed, the Amir, Dost Muhammad 
Khdn, who had faithfully kept his treaty of friendship 
with Lord Dalhousie, died at Herdt, He left sixteen 
sons, appointing as his successor Sher AH, the third 
son, who proclaimed himself Amfr. Afzul, the eldest 
brother, and his son, Abdur Rahmdn, with the second 
son, Azfm, and the fourteen other brothers, opposed the 
claims of Sher All, though by September, one and all 

* British India^ by R. W. Frazer, LL.B., Stoiy of the Nations 
Series, chap, xv, p. 325. 
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to acknowledge him as Ainfr. But the 
difference was by no means settled. In 1864, the 
eldest brother, Muhammad Afzul Khdn, rose in revolt, 
proclaiming himself Amu* at Balkh. Azfm, who was 
born of the same mother as Afzul, hurried to his 
standard, and the country was forthwith engulfed in a 
sea of fratricidal warfare. At last, on the 8th of 
September, 1868, Slier AH, having defeated his oppor 
nents, re-entered Kdbul. Letters of congratulation 
were sent to him by Lawrence together with a timely 
gift of money and arms, for the British Government 
was anxious at all costs to preserve the old alli¬ 
ance with Afghanistdn. “Whatever the price,'' Sir 
Henry Rawlinson had emphatically urged, “it must 
be paid, of such paramount importance is it to 
obtain at the present time a dominant position 
at Kdbul, and to close that avenue of approach against 
Russia.” With this aid the Am/r totally defeated 
Azim and his nephew, .Abdur Rahmdn, in January, 
1869. Azim died soon afterpbut Abdur Rahmdn fled 
first to Khiva, and afterwards into Turkestdn, where 
the Russian Government, eager to gain political 
influence in Afghanistan, allowed him a pension of 
18,000 roubles. Causes of anxiety quickly revealed 
themselves at Kcibul, and Slier AH had not been many 
weeks on the throne before he was negotiating for 
Russian aid and alliance. This was a development 
which the Indian Government determined to arrest, 
and Russia Was told courteously, but firmly, that she 
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not be permitted to interfere in the affairs of 
Afghdnistdn. 

In January, 1869, Sir John Lawrence retired. On 
his return to England the gift of a peerage from the 
hands of his sovereign, and the grateful thanks of his 
countrymen, rewarded his invaluable services to the 
Empire. Ten years later he died, and was laid to rest 
among the noble dead in Westminster Abbey, 

The new Viceroy, Lord Mayo, had landed at Cal¬ 
cutta on the 12th of January, 1869, and the Afghan 
question was passed on to him,togetherwiththe difficult 
task of financing an almost bankrupt country. Dealing 
first with the Afghan king, the Viceroy invited the 
Amir to meet him at the Ambdld darbar held on the 
27th of March, on which occasion the Afghdn sovereign 
received gifts and a subsidy, but no treaty of alliance 
was signed. Beyond declaring that we are prepared 
to give him all the moral support in our power; and 
that in addition we are willing to assist him with 
money, arms and ammunition, native artificers and in 
other ways, whenever we deem it desirable to do so,’* 
the Viceroy declined to make any pledges. Lord 
Mayo’s view was that AfghdnistAn should be left to 
Sher AH, and a boundary settlement be made which 
defined his limits and restricted the advance of Russia 
to the Oxus. Later on, in 1873, in pursuance of the 
cautious policy laid down by Lord Lawrence, a new 
frontier line was delimitated between India and 
Afghanistan, and accepted by Sher AH in return for 
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tv British subsidy, Russia yielding a grudging 
consent that the northern boundaries of Afghanistan 
should henceforth include Badakshan and Wakhdn, 

But apart from Lord Mayo’s determination not to 
move beyond the border nor interfere in any way in 
the internal affairs of Afghanistan, he had the strongest 
financial reasons for adopting a policy of peace and 
retrenchment Besides the liabilities of eleven millions 
sterling piled up between the three years, 1866-69, the 
estimates presented for the next year threatened a 
further deficit of one and three- quarter millions. Only 
at the cost of heavy sacrifice and by carefully husband¬ 
ing its finances and increasing its resources could the 
Indian Government hope to weather the storm, and 
Lord Mayo unhesitatingly decided to give up import¬ 
ant works, rather than see the Government insolvent. 
But there were some questions of irresistible urgency 
that could not be thrown over. The precautions 
against the recurrence of famine and plague, the crying 
need of opening up the country by an extension of 
roads, railways, and canals, the defence of the north¬ 
west frontier, these were matters too essential to be 
neglected. 

By overhauling not only the new estimates but the 
administration as a whole, and by the reduction of 
expenditure, at the close of the first year of office, 
instead of a deficit of some 1,650,000, the Viceroy had 
a balance of £ 108,000. Great indeed were the demands 
made upon his splendid energy and abilities. It was 
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task to curtail the grants for public worlc^ 
and yet develop the material resources of the country 
by a vast extension of roads, railways and irrigation 
works. Yet. the reforming work of Lord Mayo was 
crowned with these improvements, and the next three 
years, 1870-1 to 1872-3, left a surplus of ;£'s,840,i34. 
Most important of all, Lord Mayo initiated the system 
of provincial finance, “the transfer, that is to say, to 
the several provincial governments of a direct control 
of a portion of the public receipts and expenditure 
within their limits, with corresponding adv’^antage and 
relief to the central administration/'* The measures 
for the decentralization of the finances wxre further 
developed in 1877-79. Another boon to India was 
the creation of an Agricultural Department. And 
scarcely less invaluable was Lord Mayo’s new 
departure in raising the salt duties in Bombay and 
Madras, which not only helped to swell the Budget, 
but cut at the old obstructive customs lines which 
‘‘strangled” the trade between British India and the 
Native States. 

In the midst of his noble work Lord Mayo was 
suddenly struck down by the hand of an assassin on 
the 8th of February, 1872, while on a visit of inspection 
to the convict settlement of tlie Andaman Islands. 
After this sad event Lord Napier acted as Viceroy until 
the arrival of Lord Northbrook, who was sworn in as 
Viceroy at Calcutta on the 3rd of May, 1872. 

* See EncyclopcEdia Britannka (latest edition)* 
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^^&ough the tragic death of Lord Mayo was a 
grievous blow to India, the general outlook of affairs 
was undeniably good and hopeful when Lord North¬ 
brook assumed oflice. The Government was at peace^ 
Sir Richard Templets budget was highly satisfactory, 
and with the opening of the Suez Canal m 1869, trade 
had received a great impetus. Moreover, the visit of 
His Royal Highness the Duke of Edinburgh in 1869-70, 
had strongly appealed to the Asiatic imagination, 
and a new tone of personal loyalty was showing itself 
among the feudatory ruling Princes. Not the least 
picturesque and interesting incident of Lord North¬ 
brook’s Viceroyalty took place at Bombay in the 
November following his arrival, when the able Princess 
who ruled at Bhopal received the Grand Cross of the 
Star of India, the new order of Indian knighthood 
which had been instituted by Her Majesty Queen 
Victoria. The Sovereign was Head of the Order, and 
in recognition of the valuable aid given by the late 
Begam during the mutiny, and in admiration of the 
courage and zeal of her successor, the talented female 
sovereign, Shah Jahdn, the young Begam was made a 
Knight 6f the Star of India. 

Meanwhile, the great frontier question was still the 
problem of the hour, and the movements of the 
Russian army, steadily advancing towards the Hindu 
Kush, had to be carefully watched and considered.. 
Bokhara had fallen as early as 1865, and now in 
June, 1873, Khiva was captured and the territories 
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the Oxiis were annexed to Russia. Greatly 
frightened, the Amfr of Afghanistan sent an envoy to 
Simla to beg for the Viceroy’s support in the event of 
Russia following up her conquests by an invasion 
of his own country. Lord Northbrook deprecated his 
fears, the Russian Government having assured Great 
Britain that she had no designs on Afghdnistan. At 
the same time he sent back word that if the necessity 
arose, the Amir might depend upon the Indian 
Government sending him aid so long as he 
behaved loyally and abstained from any aggression 
on Russia’s trans-frontier territory. From this point 
relations "with Sher AH became less satisfactory, 
and in the following year he declined to allow a 
British Residency to be established at Kabul, and the 
Amir’s subsidy was consequently withdrawn. Lord 
Salisbury, who had become Secretary of State for 
India,pressed that the Amfr should be called upon to 
admit a British agency at Kibul The Viceroy and 
his council, however, courteously protested against 
a policy which would inevitably lead to a costly 
struggle at a most inopportune moment, and in 1876, 
the Viceroy resigned. 

But if Lord Northbrook had no desire to play the 
part of conqueror, he had all the qualities of a 
creative statesman, coupled with a very genuine 
sympathy for the people under his rule. When, in 
1873-4, famine again threatened Lower Bengal, he 
initiated a vast organisation of State precaution and 
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effectively kept the famine under. By 
dint of indefatigable labours, the Commissioners 
appointed to deal with the afflicted districts were 
able to report on the 25th qf March, r 874 /‘ 
well employed on public works; no adult should 
die now from starvation,” The net expenditure on 
relief was ;^6,500,000. From the Mansion House in 
London came a contribution of ;^i25,ooo, and the 
august name of the Sovereign herself headed the list 
of subscribers. No sooner was the crisis over than 
Lord Northbrook proceeded to carry out his famous 
Famine Insurance measure to provide against years 
of disaster. 

The year had not ended when a somewhat serious 
affair occurred at Baroda. In December the British 
Resident, Colonel Phayre, was mysteriously poisoned, 
poison having been mixed with his wine. Suspicion 
was rife that the murderer was. Malhar Rdo himself, 
the Maratha Gdekwar of Baroda. The accused was 
taken to Calcutta and there tried before a Commis¬ 
sion, specially appointed, consisting of Sindhia, the 
Mahdrdja of Jeypore, and another, and of three 
Government officials. After close inquiry, Malhar 
RAo was deposed for misgovernment, in April, 1875, 
and in May, his eldest son was appointed to suc¬ 
ceed him. In ' less vigilant and decided hands, 
the Baroda incident might not have closed so 
peacefully. 

But soon the people of India had fresh room for 
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irt in the announcement that the PriiK^m 
Lies would pay a visit to India. Deep 
in their hearts was, and still is, enshrined a 
passionate sentiment of loyalty to a personal 
sovereign ; tliey cherish the ideal of a feudal 
sovereignty, its asperities softened, its picturesque 
character decked in richest colours. And w'hen the 
Prince arrived at Bombay in November, his presence 
evoked an outburst of enthusiasm and loyalty never 
before witnessed in British India, The feudatory 
Princes and ruling Chiefs had seen the last of the 
Mughals deposed; they had heard the sovereignty 
of Queen Victoria proclaimed at the Grand Darbdr at 
Allahabad, but not until now, when the Heir Appar¬ 
ent to more than the dominions of the great Akbar 
in India, and heir besides to a world-wide Empire, 
was in their midst, had the genius of the princes, 
nobles and people resportded to the idea that they 
were “incorporated into the Empire of an ancient 
and splendid dynasty.” 

It still remained for Queen Victoria to assume the 
vacant title and declare herself Empress of India. 
Lord L)'tton succeeded Lord Northbrook in April, 
1876, and on the ist of January, 1877, at a Viceregal 
Darbdr held with gorgeous magnificence in the old 
cantonments on tlie historic Ridge overlooking Delhi, 
the real position of Queen Victoria was “formally 
proclaimed by that title which both appeals to the 
imagination and the historic sense of the peoples 
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power. 

But in awful contrast to the pomp and splendour 
attending the Viceregal p>roclamation at Delhi, the 
spectre famine hovered over Southern. India. In 
1876, and again in 1877, rains failed, and the 
long-continued drought extended from the Deccan to 
Cape Comorin. Notwithstanding the most strenuous 
exertions of the Government, which expended up¬ 
wards of eleven millions sterling to succour the 
starving people, five and a quarter millions perished. 
During the past twenty years famine had repeatedly 
devastated both Upper and Southern India. This 
last visitation, however, greatly exceeded the others 
in severity, and it led to long and far-reaching 
enquiries by a carefully selected committee presided 
over by General Sir Richard Strachey, R.E. " 

Of all the men who have laid India under a heavy 
debt of gratitude few names stand higher than those 
of the two brothers. General Sir Richard Strachey of 
the Royal Engineers and Sir John Strachey of the 
Iiidiaiv Civil Service, whose invaluable advice, experi¬ 
ence and devoted labours assisted successive Govern¬ 
ments to combat, mitigate and prevent, these recurring 
and appalling calamitie.s. Sir John Strachey had 
taken over the charge of the finances in October, 
1876, and his administration marks a new epoch 

* The Expansion of the British Empirey by W. Harrison 
Woodward, chap, xii, p. 318. 
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Sian famine. Under Lord Northbrook the 
Government had for the first time deliberately 
taken recurrence of famine into account as a ques¬ 
tion of ordinary administration. But great changes 
were effected by Sir John Strachey. His Budget for 
1876-7 provided that pf 1,500,000 was to be raised 
annually for famines (they had cost upwards of 

16,c>oo,ooo in five years) ; taxation was increased ; 
and a special trade licence imposed. In 1880, the 
Famine Committee under General Sir Richard 
Strachey presented their Report, which dealt exhaus¬ 
tively with the subject, and ended in recommending 
an elaborate system of relief, which in future enabled 
the Government to grapple with the distress in a 
far more efficient manner than it had ever previously 
done. Chief among the great protective works 
against famine urged by the Report of 1880, was 
the construction of new railways and canals. As the 
result of twenty-eight years' construction, the railway 
system of India consisted in 1878, of about 6,000 
miles of guaranteed broad gauge lines, chiefly running 
between the principal sea-ports and the various 
.strategical centres in Northern India. The Famine 
Commissioners estimated that 20,000 miles of railway 
were needed for the improvement of the internal 
communication. And between the years 1880-1895 
a sum of more than i6| millions of rupees was 
expended on railways and irrigation works. 

But the great projects contemplated by John 
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X^iicy were interrupted by war with Afghanistan. 
The Atnfr, to whom the two great rival empires 
watching on his frontiers were unknown quantities, 
cherished the fond delusion that in his sovereign 
hands lay the balance between Great Britain and 
Russia. Seeing this, and knowing how great were 
the issues at stake, and how important it was to 
check Russia’s advance, Lord Lytton sought to 
undeceive the Amir by telling him plainly that his 
position was “rather that of an earthen pipkin 
between two iron pots.” But Sher AH had suspicions 
about the British occupation of Quetta in November, 
1876, and imagined that the Indian Government 
meditated sinister designs against his territories and 
sovereignty. In spite of Lord Lytton's vigorous 
representations, he obstinately adhered to his refusal 
to allow the entry of a British envoy into his capital, 
and much irritation was felt in London and in Simla 
when the news reached the Viceroy that a Russian 
Chargd <TAffaires, Count Stolietoff, had been received 
with every mark of honour at Kabul. The situation 
was the more critical because of the significant and 
dangerous activity of Russia in Europe. In February 
of the same year, 1878, the Grand Duke Nicholas had 
crossed the Balkans and established his headquarters 
at San Stefano, where a treaty was wrung from 
Turkey. At this point Great Britain interposed, 
mobilised her army, and as a gentle reminder of her 
resources, sent a contingent of native Indian troops to 
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Russia took the hint, and stayed her course 
in Southern Europe, but there was a sudden and , 
dramatic development in her Asiatic policy. 

Foiled in one quarter, Russian intrigue was busy 
in another. Before the Treaty of Berlin had been 
signed (13th of July, 1878), which, thanks to the skilful 
diplomacy of Lord Beaconsfield, greatly modified the 
terms of the Treaty of San Stefano, Stolietoff was com¬ 
fortably installed at the ArniVs court; and by August, 
Russia was the avowed guardian of Afghanistcln, and 
“ Russian soldiers were to be seen in the bazaars of 
Kdbul.” The Viceroy made a last attempt through 
a native envoy to warn Sher AH. The messenger 
was dismissed with presents, the Amfr declining all 
intercourse with the British Government But Lord 
Lytton would not give in. Since the Amfr had 
rejected his overtures, he determined to force a 
British envoy upon Afghanistan, and on the 21st of 
September, an embassy with a military escort under 
General Sir Neville B. Chamberlain, commander of 
the Madras army, started from Peshawar with 
instructions to march to Kdbul through the Khafbar 
Pass. At AH Masjfd, the first of the forts com¬ 
manding the dread mountain pass, Major Cavagnari 
and his men, who led the way, were warned that if the 
embassy advanced further he would have to fight 
every step of the road. They consequently retired 
to Peshawar to await orders. 

No time could have been less siutabl0 for plunging 
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useless. Lord Lawrence argued passionately against 
imperilling the Empire by advancing beyond the 
Indian frontier, and by carrying military operations 
into the difficult Afghanistan country, with its thou¬ 
sands of fierce and warlike tribesmen, whose fanatical 
hatred of the intruder would lead them to make a 
desperate resistance. Lord Northbrook declared 
that Russia had been rendered harmless by the 
Treaty of Berlin, But their words fell on deaf ears. 
On the 28th of October, the native envoy carried an 
ultimatum to Slier All, who was given three weeks in 
which to reply. By the i.6th of November, the 
British Army had formed up in three divisions; one 
under Sir Donald Stewart at Quetta ; one under 
General Frederick Roberts at Kuram, and the other 
under General Sir Samuel Browne at Peshdwar. No 
answer w^as received from the Am/r, and the army 
advanced on the 21st of November. By the 20th ot 
December, Browne was in possession of JaWldbfid ; 
Stewart had pushed his way through the Pishin Valley 
to Khandah^r, and Roberts, with the 72nd High¬ 
landers and the Ghfirkas, had defeated the enemy at 
the Peiwar Pass in the Kuram Valley. The Amir 
fled to Balkh, while the Russian embassy hurriedly 
withdrew. 

Slier All, deserted by his allies, died soon after, 
and his son, Yakub Khdn, assumed command. But 
Afghdnistan was in the hands of the British generals, 
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8th of May, 1879, the new Amir arriv^ 
jandamak to make what terms he could. A treaty 
of peace was signed on the 30th of May, loy the 
provisions of which the Khafbar Pass, the Kurani and 
Pishin Valleys were ceded to Britain, a permanent 
British Resident and escort were to be admitted at 
Kibul, and the external policy of Afghanistan was 
to be under British control; while in return the Amir 
was to receive an annual subsidy of ;^6o,ooo. The 
British trOops then retired, and on the 24th of July, 
1879, Sir Louis Cavagnari, William Jenkins, his 
Secretary, Dr. Ambrose Kelly, and Lieutenant 
Hamilton, V.C., with an escort of 75 Guides, were 
honourably received at Kdbul and entered the Biila 
Hissar. Three weeks had passed when several 
regiments of wild Afghdn soldiery arrived from 
Herat. Then the pent-'Up fury of the populace broke 
forth. On the 13th of August, led by the soldiers, 
an excited rabble clamoured around the Residency. 
Long and bravely the little band of devoted men 
fought for their lives, until one by one all were slain, 
the last of the Guides perishing‘‘amid the burning 
ruins of the Residency.'’ 

And now Lord Lytton could show good cause for 
declaring war a second time against Afghanistan in 
order to exact a heavy penalty from Y^kub Khan for 
the treacherous massacre of the British Embassy, 
which had been under the ae^is of his pledge of safe 
conduct. Once more Major-General Sir Frederick 
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marched with a conquering army through 
the Kuram Valley. On the 2ud of October, Yakiib 
Khaii.tendered his submission. On the 6th, after heavy 
fighting at Char-ariab, the main body of the Afgh<in 
troops was defeated, and the army fell back or rather 
decamped leaving ninety-eight guns behind. On the 
nth, Roberts visited the burnt ruins at Bdla Hissar, 
where the brave Cavagnari and his devoted handful 
of men had so gallantly fought and died in a hopeless 
struggle against overwhelming numbers. 

And now followed the punishment. Yakiib Khdn 
was deported to India, and by a proclamation dated 
the 14th of October, the country was placed under 
martial law, with General Hills as military com¬ 
mander, assisted by the loyal Gholam Hassein Khan, 
who had served as native envoy to Sher Ali under 
Lord Lawrence, Lord Northbrook and Lord Lytton. 
The murderers of Cavagnari and his party were 
brought to justice, and 7,000 British soldiers were 
encamped on the heights above Kabul. But it is not 
without reason that Afghdn warfare ever bears with 
it an ominous sound to British ears. Before long 
the great warlike tribes gathered together under 
Muhammad Jan Wardak, and early in December the 
whole mountain region was ablaze. Pouring in from 
all sides the tribesmen marched towards Kdbul, and 
the urgent problem of the moment which the 
authorities had to solve was how to aid General 
Maepherson in beating them off, Qii the nth, 
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Massey was hurriedly sent towards GhAzni 
with reinforcements. But as Mas.sey with a troop of 
the 14th Bengal Lancers, two .squadrons of the 
9th Lancers, and four horse artillery guns, was 
pressing on, he found his way blocked by Upwards of 
10,000 Afghans accompanied by artillery, which 
opened fire on tlte head of the column. The Lancers 
gallantly charged. Two officers and sixteen men fell, 
but the survivors succeeded in holding back the 
enemy for a short breathing space. Seeing that to 
bring his little force into action when so vastly 
outnumbered was to court certain annihilation, the 
British general ordered a retreat. 

Meanwhile, Roberts had concentrated his forces in 
the Sherpiir cantonments, and a detachment of the 
72nd Highlanders were ordered to march out to the 
rescue. Two hundred Highlanders were hurried to 
the front. Taking the offensive, they captured the 
village of Deh Mazung which commands the gorge 
of a pass in the hills rising west of the Sherpur 
cantonments, and thus checkmated the intended rush 
on the cantonment.s. Still there was no lull in the 
operations. Baulked of their attack on Sherpur, the 
Afghans posted themselves on the hills overlooking 
Kdbul, and daily reinforcements of fierce, war-loving, 
tribesmen poured from the heart of the wild and 
dismal mountain region. A wave of fanaticism 
deeper than the local hatred of the intruder, or than 
the Pathans’ incurable passion for a fight, sw'ept the 
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hillsmen from their lurking places intcTThe 
great conflict. Superstition and the voices of their 
Mullahs, or priests, exercised an irresistible influence 
over these brave men, for the Mullahs had been busy 
in the wild valleys of the north preaching a war of 
extermination against the infidels. 

As the evening of the last day of the Mohurrum (the 
23rd of December), a Muhammadan festival held in 
honour of the Prophet’s nephews, drew on, the enemy 
could be seen assembling in ever-increasing numbers 
on the hills. The attack was to be made that night 
and the hillsmen were only waiting for the signal. The 
v^enerable old Chief of Ghazni, MashkT-AIim, was 
the heart and soul of the movement, and his was the 
hand that flashed the signal, a glare of flames from 
the heights of Asmai summoning the hillsmen to 
the attack. As the flame shot up into the night the 
alarm was sounded, and the Afghdn host, headed 
by a howling crowd of Ghdzfs, made a frenzied rush 
down the hillside upon the British camp. But the 
garrison within the cantonments had prepared for the 
onslaught which they knew would come with the 
darkness. Amid a dead silence every man waited at 
his post. As the masses of the enemy closed in on 
them the defenders opened fire from the trenches and 
bastions with deadly effect. For hours the fight 
raged and still the enemy pressed on vigorously, 
making strenuous efforts to get inside the defences. 
But Hoberts’ final triumph was prepared by a skilful 
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:lvre. Four guns, which, wnperceived by 
"ciT^y, had occupied a position in the hills, suddenly 
swept the enemy’s flank. The result was that the 
Afghans broke and fled, leaving thousands of their 
dead on the ground. 

V In January, 1880, the Marquess of Ripen succeeded 
Lord Lytton as Viceroy, and on the 22nd of July, 
Abdnr Rahmdn Khrln, grandson of the staunch and 
able Dost Muhammad, who for years had been a 
pensioner in Russian territory, was proclaimed Am/r 
at Kdbiil. An announcement that the Viceroy and 
Government of the Queen-Empress had decided to 
recognise him as Amir had been previously made to 
the Afghan chiefs and sirdars. No sooner was Abdur 
Rahmdn proclaimed Amir than he was opposed by 
Ayub Khan, Governor of Herdt, a brother of the 
deposed Ydkiib Khdn, In April, the Viceroy had 
conferred the Government of Khandah/ir upon Sher 
Alf (a cousin of the late Amfr Sher Al/) with the 
title of Wall. The Wali proved an inefficient ruler, 
and his turbulent soldiery revolted, and joined Ayiib 
Khan, who promptly marched with an army of 
20,000 men and 20 guns upon Kbandahar. In 
anticipation of trouble, General Burrows, at the head 
of about 2400 men, had been sent from Bombay 
with directions to proceed to Kliandah<ir, On the 
27th of July, Burrows, who had reached Kushk-i- 
Nakhud, marched out and met the rebel army at 
Maiwand, some fifty miles from Khandahar. His 
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wholly inadequate, and after four hours’ 
severe conflict the British general was compelled to 
retreat with a heavy loss of 964 killed and 167 
wounded. But the victorious army failed to follow 
up its victory, and the British held Khandahar with 
about 4,000 men, while the enemy encamped at 
Kohdran. 

Still a disaster of such magnitude was a terrible 
blow to British prestige. Burrows’ defeat had to be 
retrieved, and Ayub Khdn brought to submission 
before Abdur Rahmdn could be left in, assured 
possession of his kingdom. Happily for the Empire 
the conduct of affairs had been entrusted to Sir 
Frederick Roberts, whose pre-eminent military 
capacity had been abundantly tested throughout the 
war. On the 9th of August, at the head of about 
10,000 men, 2,835 Europeans and 7,000 sepoys, 
Roberts launched forth from Kcibul on that famous 
march to Khandahar, 320 miles distant, which 
wrought a complete revolution in the campaign, and 
is recognised by all military experts as one of the 
most brilliant achievements of this distinguished 
general. Within thirty days he had reached Robat, a 
distance of 303 miles, and in close proximity to 
Khandahar. At this point the Sirdar, Ayiib Khdn, 
proposed terms, but the British general declined to 
fall in with his wishes, and continued his preparations 
lor the attack. On the 1st of September he led his 
army into battle, and totally defeated the enemy at 
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or Baba Waif, near Khandahrlr, capturing his 
camp and all his cannon* Ayub and a remnant of 
his followers fled to Herat, and the flight of theenpiny 
was complete. Roberts' task accomplished, the British 
troops were gradually withdrawn from Afghdnistdn. 
In i880“8i, from reasons of policy, even such 
fruits of victory as the Khafbar and Kuram Passes, 
the historic gateways through which India is accessible 
by land, were abandoned. Soon after, Khandahar 
was evacuated, and^the Amfr Abcliir Rahmdn left in 
possession at K4bul. Scarcely had the British forces 
withdrawn than Ayub Khan again advanced from 
Herat, defeated the Amfr’s troops under Gholam 
Haidar and captured Khandah^ir. But his triumph 
was short-lived* Abdur Rahmdn Khan marched 
south with an army from Kdbul, attacked and routed 
his opponent with brilliant success, re-occupied 
Khandahdr, and afterwards reigned as undisputed 
Amfr of Afghanistdn until his death, in October, 
1901. 

Meanwhile the long Afghan war had strained the 
resources pf the Indian Administration to the utmost 
The bill for two years' (1878-80) fighting was 
;«£'23,494,48 o, of which ;^‘5,ooo,ooo had to be paid by 
the British Exchequer. Instead of the reported 
surplus, a large deficiency was announced, and Major 
Baring (now Lord Cromer), who succeeded Sir John 
Strachey as Minister of Finance in June, had no 
ordinary task before him, But Barjng was not only a 
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hand of finance, he was a great political 
economist as well. As Lord Milner says, “The 
rempval of a burdensome tax, whether paid in 
money or labour, is promptly justified by an increase 
in the productive and the purchasing power of 
the people.”^ Acting on this principle, in 1882, 
Lord Ripon's Finance Minister abolished the import 
duties on cotton goods—and, indeed, almost all the 
import customs saving those on arms, liquors, and a 
&w other items. The result was instructive. When 
introducing the Budget of 1882-83, the Financial 
Member w^as able to announce a surplus of 
577,000; the revenue having been £72,^1^^000, 
Immediately the “ portals of war ” were closed, the 
Viceroy took advantage of the lull to set to work to 
develop the productive powers of the country, and to 
carry out great and important reforms in the internal 
governn)ent. An indefatigable worker, possessed 
of much ability, the remaining years of Lord 
Ripon*s administration (1882-84) are memorable for 
a whole series of momentous measures which would 
have daunted a less energetic and determined man. 
Amongst the good results of his work, not the least 
was lightened taxation and the removal of the customs 
duties as already stated. But there were others as 
essential, affecting the encouragement of education, 
the promotion of the principle of local self-government, 
the revival and reorganisation of a Department of 
* England in Egypt, by Alfred Milner, chap, viii, p. 215, 
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and Agriculture in accordance with the 
recommendation of the Famine Commissioners of 
1880, and the’ preparation of. the Tenancy Bill,, of 
Bengal and Oudh, which was passed by his successor ; 
while, by the repeal of Lord Lytton's Vernacular 
Press Act, he removed the last restriction im.posed on 
the Native journals. But when Lord Ripon proceeded 
to extend the jurisdiction of the rural criminal courts 
over the British community, regardless of the race or 
nationality of the presiding judge, there arose an 
angry outcry against him such as has never been 
raised against any other Indian Governor-General, 
and ultimately a compromise was made. 

Two other interesting events mark his Viceroyalty. 
The first of these occurred in March, 188 r, when the 
Government of the Native State of Mysore, which 
since 1831 had been administered by British Commis- ' 
sioners, was delivered back into the hands of its 
hereditary ruler. The other event was the first 
meeting of the Indian National Congress in the 
winter of 1883. At the end of 1884, the Marquess of 
Ripon retired from office, leaving behind him a 
splendid record of reforms which under his successor 
took deeper root and bore rich fruit. 

By a happy coincidence the Earl of Dufferin, who 
was installed Viceroy at Calcutta on the 13th of 
December, 1884, possessed a remarkably clear 
appreciation of the essential needs of India, and in 
continuing the great reforming effort, he knew better 
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predecessor how to avoid the rocks and the 
shoals. With masterly skill he raised the status of 
the^^ native Civil Service, and so reformed and 
elaborated the basis and attributes of the several 
legislative councils that the progress and improvement 
effected by him rested upon solid foundations, and the 
native population had genuine cause for gratitude. 

Lord Dufferin M^as no less happy and successful 
in his diplomatic handling of the thorny Afghan 
question, the issue involving the old-rooted “policy of 
staving off Russia's advance Indiawards." At the 
historic darbdr held at Rdwal Pindi (2nd to .T2th of 
April, 1885) for the reception of His Highness the 
Amfr Abdur Rahmdn Khan, as indeed, throughout 
the critical Panjdeh incident, the Empire reaped the 
full benefit of its gifted servants brilliant powers. 
At the time of the Amir’s visit there was a keen 
apprehension that events were rapidly moving 
towards a quarrel between Russia an^ Great Britain. 
The trouble arose over a disputed boundary ques¬ 
tion on the north-west frontier of Afghanistan, So 
urgent was the situation that the British Government 
had voted an immediate grant of eleven millions 
sterling towards the expected war expenses. 

In August, 1884, the Amir had consented to accept 
a joint Boundary Commission to settle the respective 
boundaries of the Afghan dominions and those of 
the Czar; and Sir Peter Lumsden and a staff 
proceeded with a Russian Commission to the north- 
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The work progressed satisfactx)nly 



until a dispute arose over Panjdeh, at the junction 
of the Kushk and Murghal Rivers, which both sjdes 
claimed. By Lord Auckland’s agreement in 1840, 
Panjdeh had been assured to Afghdnistdn, and when 
the Russian force advanced, the Afghan general, 
Shams-ud-Din, promptly crossed the Kushk Riven 
Komaroff, the Russian general, sharply ordered him 
to retire. The Afghdn refused, and Komaroff’s 
Cossacks and Turkomans opened fire, and within 
an hour 500 of the Amir’s soldiers had been shot.^ 
This was the condition of things when Lord Dufferin 
invited Abdur Rahmdn to visit him at Rdwal Pindi, 
and by his suave, yet resolute conduct of affairs, 
induced the Amir to waive his claim to Panjdeh 
in consideration of the Russians relinquishing the 
Zufikar Pass. The immediate result was to stop any 
dramatic development on the part of Russia; and to 
establish such friendly relations with Abdur Rahmdn 
Khdn, that, in future controversies, not with Russia 
alone, but with refractory border tribes who sought 
to drag him into their quarrel, the Amfr remained a 
staunch and faithful ally, realising Lord Dufferin’s 
optimistic forecast at the grand darbdr that 
England and Afghanistan will stand side by side.” 

To crown the satisfaction of the Government, the 
Panjdeh scare had opened the eyes of India to the 


* British India. By R. W. Frazer. Story of the Nations 
Scries, chap, xv, p. 344. 
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of a Russian invasion, and it evolced an 
enthusiastic outburst of native loyalty towards the 
Sov;preign Power. For the first time in the experience 
of the British Government in India the ruling Pn’nces 
pressed forward eagerly when war with Russia seemed 
inevitable, vying with each other in munificent offers 
of aid in money, transport and men. The Nawab of 
Murshid^bdd and some other princes offered to ^ell 
their jewels to assist the Government. Some of them 
placed their w'hole armie-s at the Viceroy’s disposah 
and others offered to maintain their troops at the 
front at their own expense during the expected fight 
with Russia; while a'movement was set afoot in the 
British provinces for the raising of a native volunteer 
corps under the Commander-in-Chief. Happily war 
was averted, but the striking expression of loyalty 
called forth by the supposed emergency was destined 
to leave excellent permanent results behind in the 
formation a little later on of the Imperial Service 
T roops. 

Meantime, the terrible misgovernment in Inde¬ 
pendent Burma, and a desire to remove all danger of 
French annexation, had led to the intervention of the 


British Government, and on the ist of January, 1886, 
Upper Burma was annexed to the British Empire. 
Under the beneficent rule of King Mind oh 11 Min the 
kingdom of Ava had enjoyed a long term of peace 
and prosperity, but his successor, the half-mad King 
Thebau, revived the old barbaric orgies and bloody 
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imeiit of the hated Pagan Min, and peace and 
prosperity were at an end. In February, 1879, 
Theban had inaugurated his reign by a wholesale 
massacre of his relations and their friends. That 
same year the British Resident was compelled to 
withdraw from his capital, while the tyrant began to 
negotiate with the P'rench at Tonquiii. By this time 
France had pushed forward her Indo~China posses¬ 
sions to the borders of Tung Kiaiig, and Thebau’s pro¬ 
posed concessions would, if they had been carried 
out, have given France entire control over the chief 
sources of revenue in Ava. But this the British 
Government declined to permit. The barbarities arid 
intolerable aggression of King Theban continued 
until a terrible massacre at Mandalay, and a trade 
dispute between the Bombay-Burina India Company 
and the Burmese Council of State, called forth an 
ultimatum from the Indian Government. The Vice¬ 
roy required an equitable settlement of the dispute; 
the honourable reception of a British Resident and 
escort; and the protection. of foreign traders. The 
king refused, and on the 9th of November, 1885, 
General Prendergast, with a well-equipped army of 
11,000 men, moved up the Ira wadi in a flotilla of 
steam-boats. The Burmese offered little resistance, 
and by the 28th of November, the palace and royal 
city of Mandalay were in the hands of the British 
general. King Thebau surrendered, and he with his 
queen, the notorious Supuyan Lat, were deported to 
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m and thence to Madras, where hewasaL'(l 
Serai* pension. After Theban’s departure, an 
attempt was made, with Colonel Sladen as Resident 
Commissioner, to govern the Burmese according to 
BurmAn ideas, but it fell through. In the following 
February Lord Dufferin arrived in person to settle 
the administration of the new territory, and it was 
•decided to annex the country. By his decree Upper 
and Lower Burma (including Arakan, Pegu, and 
Tenasserim, constituted in 1862) were united in one 
province under Mr. C. Bernard as Chief Commis¬ 
sioner, the Shdn States being left partially inde¬ 
pendent. In the eighteen years that have passed 
since Upper Burma passed under British rule, there 
has been steady progress, and after the dakait robber 
bands had been finally dispersed, the first-fruits of 
peace, security and good government were to be seen 
on all sides. In 1S97, Burma was raised to the 
status of a lieutenant-governorship with a Legislative 
Council 

While the third Burmese war was^ dragging on, 
the British Government, in view of Russia’s advance 
along the Oxus in Central Asia, had finally deter¬ 
mined on a thorough policy of frontier defence, and 
the strength of the Indian army was increased, the 
British troops by 10,000 and the Native army by 
20,000, at a cost of one and half million sterling per 
annum. At the same time a wide scheme of military 
railways on the north-west frontier was elaborated, 
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igorous commencement was made toward^ 
apletion of the Kliojak tunnel in the Amran range 
and along the approaches to Khandahar from Quetta. 
Sir Frederick Roberts was appointed Commander-in- 
Chief, and in January, 1886, Lord Dufferin held a 
grand military review on the historic battle-plain of 
Panipat near Delhi, at which 35,000 troops and 709 
officers paraded. At this opportune moment the 
fortress of Gwalior was given back to its hereditary 
Chief, the MahirdjA Sindhia, and no act could bespeak 
more plainly the confidence felt, and friendship enter¬ 
tained by the Suzerain Power towards the Princes of 
India. 

In the midst of Lord Dufiferin’s brilliant strokes of 
statesmanship came the Jubilee of Her Majesty the 
Queen-Empress Victoria, which happy event w^as 
celebrated with the greatest enthusiasm throughout 
India, while the Mahdrdjd of Indore and many other 
of the Indian princes were present at the royal 
thanksgiving in Westminster Abbey. All the lead¬ 
ing Indian princes offered munificent pecuniary gifts, 
and at a grand darb^r held by Lord Dufferin at 
Pathila, in November, 1888, in announcing that the 
Government had decided to decline the acceptance of 
money from the princes, he warmly recommended 
them to raise the efficiency of their armies so as to fit 
them to combine with the British* troops in the 
defence of their country. Under his successor, the 
idea matured, and it was intimated to the princes that 
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"would place a small military force in 
S^ate at the disposal of the British Government to be 
commanded by Native officers,but drilled, disciplined 
and armed under the supervision of British officers 
and on British lines, the Government would under¬ 
take to find the necessary supervising officers, arms 
and organisation. The offer was unreservedly accepted, 
and the Imperial Service troops under Sir Pertab 
Singh were a brilliant feature on the occasion of IIis 
Majesty the King-Emperor’s coronation. 

Developments of frontier policy, the outcome of 
the Afghdn war of 1878-81, led to several other 
expeditions being undertaken by Lord Dufferin’s 
Government; in Baluchistan, where Quetta, with 
Pishik, Thai, Duki, Sibi, and Shahrig were annexed 
and formally constituted as British Baliichistan in 
November, 1887, and placed under General Sir 
Robert Sandeman, the real founder of the province, 
as Chief Commissioner ; the Black Mountain expedi¬ 
tion in the Hazara country on the north-west frontier, 
in 1888 ; and in Sikkim, a small Himaldyan State 
joining Tibet, in 1888-89, which was eventually 
treated as a Feudatory State. 

Something remains to be said of the successful efforts 
of Lady Dufferin to inaugurate a fund for providing 
female medical practitioners for the women of 
India, a noble work which has earned for her a claim 
to the lasting gratitude of her sisters throughout the 
length and breadth of the Empire. The movement, 
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i88s, was afterwards embodied in the 
National Associatioii for supplying female medical 
aid to the women of India, for the building of 
women’s hospitals, and for providing for the educa¬ 
tion of lady doctors and the training of female nurses. 
By the end of 1900, there were twelve branches work¬ 
ing under the central administration, and there were 
two hundred and thirty-five hospitals, and dispen¬ 
saries where Indian- women were treated by women. 
In that year alone, the number of women and» 
children who attended at the hospitals, or had medical 
relief in their own homes, amounted to 1,519,890. 

Lord Dufferin, who was created Marquess of 
Dutferin and Ava for his services during his memor¬ 
able Vice-royalty, retired in December, 1888, and in 
spite of financial depression, largely owing to the fall 
in exchange, his reign fills a brilliant page in the 
history of British India. 
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